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Ngenious Men have frequently compa- 
[| red Arts and Learning to our Natural 
Senſes ; and doubtleſs they were in- 
duced to do ſo from that Reſemblance 
which the one hath to the other, in diſtin- 
guiſhing between different Objects: But 
B ſtill, 


r 
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ſtill, we muſt allow the Precedence to 


Learning and Knowledge; for that the 


higheſt Attainments of Senſe, arrive only 
to an exact _— between mean 
and common Objects, as black and white, 
ſweet and bitter, hot and cold, ſoft and 
hard, and this too, in an humble ſubſervi- 
ency to the Underſtanding, to which they 
make Reportsaccording to thedifferent im- 
preſſions which they do receive: Whereas 
Skilful Arts and Sciences, having the more 
elevated Advant of Inquiry and Rea- 
ſoning, do not only enable us to know what 
is moſt agreeable, but by a prudent Fo 


reſight 
to abſtain from what is Evil, and prevent 
what may be Dangerous. Thus the wiſe 
Phyſician comes by his ſucceſsful Art, not 

y to ants how to combat a pre- 
ſent Diſtemper ; but to ſecure the Health 
of his Patients for the future; and the art- 
ful Muſician does not only know how to 
avoid ungrateful Diſcords, but even from 
thoſe diſagreeing Notes to compound a 
wondrous Harmony. 

But above all, 'Temperance, Juſtice and 
Prudence, the nobleſt of all the Moral Vir- 
tues, do not only aſſiſt us with the Know- 
ledge of what is Honourable, Juſt and Good, 
but give us the Reverſe of the contrar 
Vices, which ought to be avoided, as diſ- 
honeſt, unjuſt, and altogether diſadvantage- 


ous to us: And even this ſort of „ 
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of what is Evil, is ſo neceſſary to the Pru- 
dent Conduct of human Life, that with- 
out it, there would be no Glory or Virtue 
in abandoning thoſe Evils which we did 
not know; ſince otherways it muſt be at- 
tributed to the ſtupid Simplicity of igno- 
rant Chance, and not to a wiſe and pru- 
dent Choice. It was for this Reaſon, that 
the ancient Spartans were uſed in their moſt 
celebrated Feſtivals and Entertainments, to 
load their Slaves with prodigal Glaſſes, 
and then Expoſe thoſe drunken Miſerables 
to the Publick View; that ſo, the young 
Gentlemen of the City ſeeing the Deformi- 
ty, and Antick Dreſſes into which that 
transforming Vice degrades human Na- 
ture, they might at the Expence of thoſe 
poor Wretches, imprint an early Averſion 
to Debauchery in their tender Minds. And 
tho poſſibly it is but an indifferent Me- 
thod, nor very conſiſtent with Humanity, 
to chaſtiſe Vice in one, by forcing it upon 
another, yet it will not be unacceptable, 
amidſt the great variety of Examples in this 
Book, to expoſe to the View of the World, 
ſome Pairs of noble Lives, who being ad- 
vanced in the triumphant Chariot of So- 
vereign Authority, have, by their own in- 
conſiderate Folly and Imprudence, tumbled 
from the height of Fortune into great Ex- 
tremities; and thereby have made them- 
ſelves great Examples of the „ 
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and Danger of great V ices,evenin the great- 


eſt Men. There is a ſtrange Pleafure in Vari- 


ety, but yet I muſt aver, That my Deſign is 
not only to divert the Fancy of the Reader, 


by ſhewing Diverſity of curious Figures, 
but to advantage him in the management 


of his own Affairs; to which nothing can 
contribute more, than the eaſie way of be- 
ing wiſe and virtuous at the Expence of 
other Mens Misfortunes; for as Iſnentas, 


the fam'd Theban Artiſt, was wont to ſhew - 


his Scholars both the moſt excellent Ma- 


{ters in Muſick and the verieſt Bunglers in 


the Science, that ſo they might imitate the 
one, and deſpiſe the other; and Autige- 
nides was uſed to ſay, that ſuch young 
Gentlemen as applied themſelves to the at- 
taining Skill in Muſick, would be more en- 
couraged in their Induſtry by the Pleaſure 
they received from hearing ſprightly Airs 
and Compoſures, after they had been firſt 
tired with the dull Entertainments of com- 
mon and unskilful Muſicians; ſo it appears 
highly reaſonable, that the Examples of 
thoſe Lives, whole Vices and Follies have 
defervedly expoſed them to the Cenſure of 
the whole virtuous World, ſhould raiſe in 
us a noble Emulation to imitate the Glo- 
ries of ſuch others, as wear the Illuſtrious 
Characters of Great and Good. 
For this Reaſon, this Volume preſents 
the Reader with the Lives of Demetrius 
Po- 
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*Pgliorcetes, and Antonins the Triumvir : * A Se- 


Two Perſons who have abundantly juſtifie 


the Opinion of the Divine Plato, that great Ex .- 
Minds are apt to produce great Virtues, and c b. 


no leſs Vices: And that they may not ſeem 


unequally paired, theſe two great Per- 


ſons were equally Amorous and Intem- 
perate, Warlike and Muniticent, Sump- 
tuous in their Way of Living, and haugh- 
ty in their Enterpriſes and Un lertak- 
ings: Nor did Fortune feem to make any 
great Diſparity in their Deſtinies, for as 
during the whole Courſe of their Lives, they 
were many times glorious and triumphant 
Victors; ſo were they alſo miferably van- 
quiſhed; at one time they got much, at 
another they were forced to abandon all: 
Sometimes they were tumbled down from 
the top of their Glory, beyond even the 
Hope of almoſt a poſlible Recovery. and on 
the ſudden, beyond the Expectancy of Ima- 
gination, raiſed again to their former Dig- 
nity and Dominions: Nor were the Fatal 
Periods of their Lives without a Reſem- 
blance, the one ending his unfortunate 
Days in a deplorable Captivity, and the o- 
ther, to avoid that lingring Misfortunc, 
taking Sanctuary in the cold Embraces of a 
voluntary Death. 

Antizonus had by his Lady Stratonice, 
tne beautiful Daughter of Correns, two 
Sons, the one after 5 Name of his Und 
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he called Demetrius, the other carried the 
Name of his Grandfather Philip, and died 
young. This is the moſt authentick Ac- 
count, although ſome have reported, that 
Demetrius was not the Son of Antigonus, 
but of his Brother; and that his own Fa- 
ther dying young, and his Mother being 
afterwards married to Antigonus, he was 
pleaſed to adopt him his Son. 

Demetrius, who was one of the goodli- 
eſt Princes of the World, tho' he was not 
altogether ſo tall as his Father Antigonus, 
ng was of the largeſt Proportion of Men ; 


but withal he had a Face fo delicate and 
exact, that the moſt curious Painter or Gra- 
ver was not able to form any Idea, out of 


his own Imagination, comparable to thoſe 
Sweetneſſes, which every Feature of his 
inimitable Face had only peculiar to it ſelf: 
There was ſomething, one knows not how 
to expreſs it, ſo ſoft, and yet fo fierce, 
that it did at the ſame time appear both 
Charmingly tender, and Imperiouſly aſto- 
niſhing, challenging both an irreſiſtible Ve- 
neration, and a paſſionate Kindneſs; ſuch 
a mixture of Majeſty, Y outh, Beauty and Vi- 
vacity, as gave him one of the moſt Au 

and Noble Airs in the World. Nor did his 
outward Adornments at all contradict the 
inward Inclinations of his Nature, for there 


was no Perſon who had ſo great an Art to 


render himſelf both lov'd and fear'd ; for as 
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he was the moſt eaſie and agreeable Perſon 


in his Converſation, the moſt ſplendid in 


his Entertainments, and in ſhort, one who in- 
dulged himſelf and his Friends the utmoſt 
Liberty and Freedoms in the Enjoyment of 
his Pleaſures, ſo was he, of all the Princes 
of his Age, the moſt vigilant, dexterous, and 
addreſsful in the Proſecution of his martial 
Affairs; ſo that his whole Life ſeemed di- 
vided between theLove of Pleaſure and Glo- 
ry; herein propoſing to himſelf the Exam- 
ple of Bacchus, the Divinity he chiefly ado- 
red, equally famous for his ſucceſsful A- 
chievements in the time of Action, and 
his luxuriant Gaieties in the Leiſure of 
Peace. | 

He was a moſt paſſionate Lover of his 
Father Antigonus, and the natural Tender- 
neſs and Deference which he had for his Mo- 
ther, obliged him, for her ſake, toredouble 
that Love, which it was evident wasnot ſo 
much owing to Fear, or barely Duty, as the 
_—_ ——— Ties of Choice and Inclinati- 
on: Inſomuch that it is reported, that return- 
ing one Day from hunting, he went up imme- 
diately into the Apartment of Antigonus, 


who had wy | mag Audience to certain 

foreign Embaſſadors, and after he had made 
his Obeyſance to Antigonus, who tenderly 
careſſed and kiſſed him, he repoſed him- 
ſelf upon one of the Chairs, ſtill holding the 
Javelins in his Hand, which he had brought 
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with him from the Chace; whereupon An- 
tigonns, who had juſt diſpa:ched the Em- 
baſſadors, commanded them to be again 
introduced, and ſhewing them his Son in 
that free Poſture and Equipage, Jou may, my 
Lords, ſaid he, if you fo pleaſe, relate to your 
Maſters, above what you have already recet- 
ved in Commiſſion, after what manner of un- 
jealous freedom my Son and I live together: | 
By this Action informing them, that this 
was no {lender Mark of the Power and Se- 
curity of this Government, where there 
was ſo perfect a good Underſtanding be- 
tween the Prince reignin an his Heir ap- 
rent; and that whereas commonly unſo- 
ciable Majeſty is ſurrounded with Armed 
Guards, and inward Jealouſies and Diſtruſts, 
it was the Glory of the Greatelt of all the 
Succeſſors of the mighty Alexander, that 
he had the happineſs to be ſo perfectly aſſu- 
red of his Son, that he could without dith- 
culty permit him the freedom of coming 
thus Armed into his Preſence. Þ And to 
ſpeak the Truth, among all the Su-ceſlors 
of Alexander, that of Antigonus was the 
only Houfe, which for many Deſcents was 
exempted from bluſhing, with the ſhedding 
of their own Royal Blood; and whereas in 
this Illuſtrious Family, only Philip was 
guilty of the Death of his Son, all the 
reſt afforded frequent Examples of Fathers 
who brought their Children, Husbands 
* — | = their 
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their Wives, Children their Parents, to un- 
timely Funerals; and for the Brothers to 
diſpatch each other, was ſo common, that 
as Mathematicians lay down to themſelves 
certain firſt Principles, ſo this was eſteemed 
by them as a Maxim, to aſſure themſelves 
of the Royal Diadem, by ſacrificing their 
Brothers to the Fears and ſealouſies of their 
proving dangerous Rivals to their Sove- 
reignty. 

But that we may the better underſtand 
the excellent Temper of the Y oung Deme- 
trius, and what juſt and honourable Senti- 
ments, even his early Years had for his 
Friendſhips, we mult recount an odd Ad- 
venture which paſſed betwixt him and Mz- 
thridates the Son of Arzobarzanes; this 
young Pringe, who was about the ſame 
Age with Demetrius, was educated in the 
Court of Autigonus; and although he had 
the Reputation of an innocent and unde- 
figning Perſon, yet could he not avoid falling 
into the Diſpleaſure of Autigomue, whobe- 
came extreamly ſu{pt-10us of him by reaſon 


of a Dream which he had one Ni-ht con- ro- 
cerning him; for in his ſleep, Imagination, Prez of 


which then molt abuſively plays the wan- au. 


ton with us, when ſhe has put all our Sen- c 
ſes, the Servants of Reaſon, into their dow- 13 


ny Manacles, preſented Autigaums with this 
fantaſtick Scene: He thought himſelf in 
fair and ſpacious Field, where he ſowed 
_ Golden 
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Golden Seed, from whence he ſaw a moſt 
wondrous Crop of that ſhining Metal, im- 
mediately to ſpring, and ſucceſſively togrow 
up to that Maturity to hang its ripened 
eads, ready to bow to the fatal ſtroak of 
the Sickle; hat ſhortly . returning in 
high Expectancy to reap the tempting Har- 
l he found it all — ns nothing 
left but chaff and ſtubble; whereupon ex- 
treamly diſcontented at the unexpected Diſ- 
appointment, he thought he overheard cer- 
tain Perſons diſcourſing that it was Mithri- 
dates, who having reaped the Golden Har- 
veſt, was returned with it into the King- 
dom of Pontus. Antigonus, ſtrangely per- 
lexed with this Dream, relates it to the 
rince, and having firſt obliged him, by 
whatever was ſacred, not to diſcover his 
Intention, acquaints him with the Reſolu- 
tion he had taken againſt the Life of Mi- 
thridates. Demetrius was moſt ſenſibly 
touched with this cruel Reſolution of Anti- 
onus againſt an Innocent Prince, his Fami- 
iar, his Confident, Companion, and Friend 

and not knowing how to manage himſelf 
withlnnocence, betwixt hisFriendſhip to the 


Prince, and his Promiſe to his Father; but 
the next Morning Mithridates coming ac- 
cord ing to his Cuſtom to divert himſelf with 
Demetrius, he drew him aſide from the 
Company, and without opening his Lips, 
with the Point of his Javelin he traced * 

ew 
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few Words in the Duſt, obliging Mithri- 
dates to read them, Fly inſtantly, and ſave 

your Life, Dear Mithridates; and without 
further notice, putting them out with his 
Foot, they returned to their Company, and 
purſued their accuſtom'd Divertiſements 
and Sports. 

Mithridates, who was very apprehen- 
ſive, eaſily 1 by this Artifice that 
ſomething fatal was determined againſt him 
by Antigonus ; and therefore ſecretly taking 
Poſt that very Night, he quitted the Court, 
and made bis Eſcape into Cappadocia; where 
reſolving to be revenged of Ant igonus for 
this intended Pertidy, he immediately rai- 
ſed a numerous Army, and not long after 
accompliſhed the Dream of Antigonns, 
whom, by the Force of his Armies, he de- 
ſpoiled of many large Provinces and Terri- 
tories; and by his great Succeſſes eſtabliſhed 
the Royal Houſe of Pontus: The laſt of 
his Race and Name, and the eighth in lineal 
Succeſſion from him, being that unfortu- 
nate Mithridates King of Pontus, whoſe 
Deſtiny ſo lately made an Addition to the 
1 of the irreſiſtible Roman Fa- 

es. 

This may ſerve for a Specimen of the 
early and uncommon Generoſity and Ho- 
nour of Demetrius; but it was not lon 
before his boyling Youth, tranſported wit 
the ardent Defire of Fame and Glory, mot 
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with greater Occaſions of ſignalizing his 
Courage and his Arms ; for as Empedocles 
wittily obſerved, that there was a conti- 
nual Hoſtility among the four Elements 
which compoſe the Univerſe, every one 
of them ſtill combating with his Neigh- 
bour, and all of them continually ſtriving 
to enlarge the Boundaries of their Empires ; 
ſo did it happen among the potent Succeſ- 
ſors of the great Alexander, betwixt whom, 
eſpecially thoſe whoſe Dominions lay con- 


tiguous, there was an eternal Jealouſie, and 


almoſt perpetual Wars: For Autigonus, 
who kept his Reſidence in the Metropolis 
of Phrygia, being advertiſed that his Neigh- 
bour Prolomy, having paſſed from the Ifland 
of Cyprus, did with a potent Army invade 
Syria, and had reduced moſt of the conſi- 
derable Places in that Country under his 
Obedience, either by Force or Compoſiti- 
on; he diſpatched his Son Demetrius, not 
then much above the Age of twenty two 
Years, at the Head of a gallant Army, to 
arreſt the Succeſſes of the Victorious Prolo- 
my: This was the firſt time that he had 
appeared in Arms as an Abſolute General 
and Commander; and our Young Captain, 
whoſe Heat was ſomething too diſpropor- 
tionate to his Conduct, with mighty Eager- 
neſs and haſty Marches, advances with his 
Army to ſeek his Enemy ; and receiving 
Intelligence that Prolomy was with all his 

Forces 
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Forces ſat down before Gaza, he marched 
directly thither ; upon his Approach Pro- 
lomy drew off his Army from the Siege, be- 
ing as willing as Demetrius was haily to 
put the matter to the fatal Deciſion of the 
Sword: But here Fortune, who was be- 
times reſolved ro ſhew her Inſtabili y, was 
not at all propitious to Demetrius; for at- 
ter a cruel Battel, which was obſtinately 
maintained by Demetrius with the loſs of 
Five Thouſand of the moſt valiant of his 
Soldiers, he was compelled to reſign the 
Victory and the Field to Prolomy, who 
took, beſie es Eight Thouſand Priſoners, all 
his Arms, Carriages, Ammunition, and 
his Camp, which was exceeding rich: Nor 
was it at all ſtrange, that a young Prince 
of ſo ſlender Experience in Military Affairs, 
ſhou!d be vanquiſhed by an old beaten 
Captain in the Trade of War, an1 one 
trained up under the Diſcipline of Alexan- 
der, by whoſe prodigious Fortune even Vi- 
tory her ſelf ſeemed to be overcome, and 
to ſubmit her ſelf tamely to his conquering 
Arms. However Ptolemy, who was as 
truly Generous as he was Great, made 
a moſt h nourable uſe of this Advantage, for 
he immediately returned all the rich Spoils 
of the Ficll, together with the inlarged 
Priſ:ners, with this Complement to Deme- 
trints, That he had not combated with him 
for Riches, but for Glory and Empire. 
De- 
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Demetrius was infinitely ſurprized at this 
unexpected Generoſity, and one might ſee 
the warm Blood mount into his Face, to 


be a ſecond time vanquiſhed by this obli- 


ring Civility of Prolomy, which was more 
Fein — than * had ſuffered by 
his sJ; but as ſoon as he had a little re- 
covered the Diſorder, into which this Acti- 
on had put him, May the Gods, cried he, 
accord me this only Bounty, that I may not 
long be indebted to Ptolomy, but that it 

one day come within my Power to return 
him the ſame Complement and Favour, which 
he hath now put 2 me. 

It 3 well be expected the Diſgrace 
of this Diſaſter, to be defeated in the very 
firſt Enterprize of his Arms, would have 
cooled the Courage of our young Warrior; 
and poſſibly few perſons of his Age, would 
have been able to ſupport ſuch a notable 
Overthrow, with ſo much Temper : But 
Demetrius, who was a very extraordinary 
Perſon, demeaned himſelf upon this Occa- 
ſion even to Admiration ; rather like an old 
Captain, who had been long acquainted 
with the Traverſes of a capricious and in- 
conſtant Fortune, than a young and un- 
experienced Prince : For he ſet himſelf, 
with all the Application imaginable, to 
provide Arms and Magazines ; to rally his 
diſperſed Troops, to reinforce them with 
Re:ruits, and to exerciſe his new Levies - 

the 
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the Diſcipline of War, he ſtrengthned all 
the conſiderable Garriſons, and with un- 
wearied Diligence performed all the Duties 
of an expert General, and by his Example 
infuſed new Life and Courage into the 
Hearts of his Soldiers, inſomuch that they, 
who before were almoſt ready to 12 
the Conqueror with the Keys of thoſe 
Cities which they were to defend, now put 
on Reſolutions, not to part with an Inch 
of Ground, which Prolomy ſhould not pur- 
chaſe with the hazard of his Life. When 
the News of this Defeat was brought to An- 
tigonuc, he received it without any greater 
otion, than ſaying, Ptolomy has indeed 
got a Victory over a Company of Touths, but 
er long he ſhall find, that he muſt combat 
with Men : Intimating, that ſhortly he 
would undertake the management of the 
War in his own Perſon. But Demetrins 
ſending to beg the Favour of him, that he 
might once more throw the Dye of War, 
and command the Army againit Prolomy; 
Antigonus, who fear'd leaſt the Diſgrace of 
being denied, might more abate the Cou- 
rage of the Prince than the Loſs of the for- 
mer Battel, ſent him a new Commiſſion to 
— the Office of an abſolute Gene- 
ral. 
Not long after Cilles, Ptoloamys Lieute- 
nant-General, with a powerful Army took 
the Field, and looking upon n wb 

ſince 
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ſince his laſt Overthrow, as the Comman- 
der of a bafiied and half vanquiſhed Army, 
he had in hi; Imagination driven him our 
of Syria, before he ſaw him: But hequick- 
ly found himſelf deceived ; for Demetrius 
by haſty Marches came ſo unexpectedly up- 
on him, that he A the General and 
his Army, making him, and 7000 of the 
principal Othcers and Soldiers, Priſoners 
of War before they heard of any approach- 
ing Enemy: the whole Booty of the Camp, 
which was very rich, fell likewiſe into his 
Hands; but it was not that which gave 
Demetrius any Satisfaction, comparable to 
the Pleaſure which he took, when, by this 
Advantage, he found himſelf in a Conditi- 
on to be generouily reveng2d upon Prolo- 
ny for his laſt obliging Courteſie: Howe- 
ver Demetrius in this Aflair was reſolved 
to comport himſelf according to his Duty, 
and therefore he diſpatch'd an Expreis to py - 
tigonus to give him an Account of this good 
Fortune, and to receive his Directions and 
Commands, hon todiipoſe of his Conqueſt. 
Antigouns who was molt ſurprizingly tranſ- 
ported with Joy at this unexpected News, 
and not leſs at the Noble Inclinations of his 
Son, immediately returned him in Anſwer, 
that he let: him intircly at his own Free- 
dom and Diicretion, to mike what Uſe he 
pleaſed of the Victory which he had gain'd. 
Demelsius was even raviſhed with Content- 

ment 
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ment at his Commiſſion, which was ſo a- 

eeable to his Wiſhes; and therefore ſend- 
ing for Cillec, he not only gave him his 
own, and the liberty of all the Priſoners, but 
diſmiſs'd them loaden with magnificent 
Preſents, and the Admiration of his Gene- 
roſity; deſiring C:/les to oblige him with 
carrying this Meſſage to Prolomy, That he 
— him that ſmall Preſent, in return of the 
Favours he had received from him at Gaza. 

This Defeat was ſo cloſely followed by 
Demetrius, that in a little time he obliged 


Ptolomy to abandon Syria; and having re- 


ſettled the Affairs of that Province, he haſt- 
ed to return into the Arms of his Father, 
who then kept his Reſidence at Celene: So 
ſoon as Antigonus was advertiſed of his 
Approach, he had not the Patience toattend 
the ſhort Delay of his coming, but with 
a noble Train he immediately left the City, 
and went to meet the Prince; and with 
what Careſſes and Indearments ſuch an in- 
dulgent Father entertained a Son ſo hope- 
ful and promiſing, is difficult to imagine, 
but impoſlible to expreſs; but he conduct- 
ed him home in great Triumph, amidſt a 
Thouſand Acclamations and other ſigns of 
Joy, which ſeem'd to be owing rather to 
his ſaſe Return then the proſperous Succeſs 

of his Arms. 
But it was not long before Antigonus was 
forced to loſe the Satisfaction of bis Con- 
C verſation; 
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verſation; being obliged to ſend him to re- 
duce the Nabatbean Arabian to their Obe- 
diene: And inthis dition Demetrius ran 
one of the greateſt Hazards of his whole 
Life; for the wild Arabs decoyed him into 
thoſe parched Deſarts, which afforded no 
manner of Subſiſtence, nor ſo much as a 
Drop of Water to refreſh his Army; and 


having reduced him to this 8 wer 
attel; 


drew up their Forces to give him 
But when thoſe Barbarous People obſerved 
the Courage and Reſolution of the Prince, 
and that he was ſo far from being in the 
leaſt daunted at their Approach, that he ra- 
ther ſeemed to fly likea hungry Lionupon 
the Prey, as if he had reſolved to quench 
the Thirſt of his Soldiers with the Blood of 
his Enemies, my were ſo aſtoniſhed, that 
conſulting their Fear, they thought it fitter 
to commit their Safety to their Heels than 
Hands, and therefore with great Precipita- 
tion and Diſorder, they quited the Field, 
leaving Demetrius not only poſſeſſed of the 
Victory, but of a very conſiderable Booty, 
amongſt the reſt 7co Camels with all their 
Lading of Water and other Proviſions, with 
which he refreſhed his Army, and fafely 
retreated out of that ſcorched Country, 
more barbarous than its wild Inhabitants. 
Not long after, Seleucuc, whom Anutigo- 
nut had formerly chaſed out of B , 


ving raiſed all the Forceshe was able, * 
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his Army inveſted that mighty City, and 
without much Reſiſtance made himſelf 
Maſter of it; and elevated with this Succeſs, 
he puſhed on his good Fortune, and march- 
ed againſt the Countries next adjacent to 
Mount Caucaſur, and the neighbouring Ja- 
dies, hoping to ſubdue thoſe Regions, and 
_ them under his Dominion and Obe- 
ence. 
Demetrius being advertiſed of this Ex- 
E of Feleucur, and conjecturing, that 
had left Me ſepotamia but ſlenderly guard- 
ed in his Abſence, he paſſed the Exzphrates 
with his Army, with ſuch and Ex- 
dition, that with his whole Power he 
ad inveſted Babylon, before they had heard 
of the March of his Troops. He immedi- 
ately commanded an Attack to be made up- 
on one of the Citadels, which Seleucur 
had raiſed for the Security of that Impor- 
tant Place, which was performed with that 
Vigor and Refolution, that he carried the 
Fort; but finding himſelf not in a Condi- 
tion to maſter the City, he left 20 Men 
in Garriſon in the Fortreſs, and with the 
2 of his Army retreated home wards : 
ut in his Return he gave his Soldiers the 
Liberty to live at Diſcretion, who in their 
March took from the Inhabitants of thoſe 
Countries, through which they paſſed, 
whatſoever they thought fit; by which ill 
Treatment of thoſe a though he did 
2 
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extreamly enrich his Army, yet he impo- 
verithed his own Reputation, and loſt the 
affections of thoſe Countries, whoever after, 
by the ill Uſage they received from Deme- 
trius, were the more firmly devoted tothe 
Obedience of Seleucus, to whom he ſeemed 


to yield the Title of their Sovereign, by 


treating them like Enemies, and not his 
own Subjects. 

In his Return having received Informati- 
on that Prolomy laid cloſe Siege to the City 
of Halicarnaſſus, he marched directly thi- 
ther, and obliging him in ſome Diſorder to 
decamp, and retire from before it, he de- 
livered that City from an imminent Danger, 
and by his Expedition and Succeſs in that 
Action, brought a great Addition to the 
Reputation and Glory of his Arms. 

And now Demetrius, burning with the 
ardent Deſire of Glory, had fixed his De- 
ſigns upon an Enterprize, which was ſuitable 
both to his own, and the Inclinations of his 
Father Antzzonus; and that was to break 
the Yoke of Slavery, which Caſſander and 
Ptolomy had laid upon the Neck of the lit- 
tle Gr ac:an Commonwealths, and to render 
thoſe Countries Maſters of their ancient 
Laws of Freedom; and certainly never any 
Princes undertook a War more generous and 


brave, ſince the only Motive that induced 


them to it, was the Glory to reſtore their 
Freedom to the miſerable Græcians, and that 


they 
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they undertook it wholly at their own 
Charges, and with the Treaſure whi h they 
had recovered from barbarous Nations, 
they attempted the Aſſiſtan:e of the moſt 
civilized and learned, tho* moſt 9 
people of the World. To effect this great 
Deſign, it was reſolved, at a Council of 
War, that the firſt Attempt ſhould be made 
upon the City of Athens; upon the Debate 
of which Point, when one of the great Cap- 
tains gave his Opinion, that if they could 
make themſelves Maſters of that City, they 
ought to keep it in their own Poſſeſſion, 
for that it would ſerve them as a Bridge, 
over which they might at Diſcretion paſs 
into the reſt of Greece; Antigonus molt ge- 
nerouſly, as well as prudently replied, that 
the ſureſt Bridge to paſs over upon ſu h an 


93 — was the Hearts and Inclinations 
eople, which would molt aſſuredly 


of the 
be loſt, if that City were kept; and that 
Athens being one of the molt cclebrated 
Academies of the World, one ought to of- 
fer nothing prejudicial to that Repoſitory 


of Arts and Learning, if, at leaſt, they 
conſult their own future Reputation, which 


mult in time to ome be meaſured by thoſe 


Accounts, which from thence would be de- 


livered to Poſterity. 
Demetrius, who had raiſed a Fond of five 


thouſand Talents to defray the Charges of 


this War, having with great Applications 
C 3 rigged 
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and equipped a Fleet of two hundred 
5 be weighed Anchor, and 


the Wind ſtanding fair, he ſteered a direct 


Courſe to the City of Athens, where at 
that time Demetrius Phalerius, who com- 


manded as 1 under Ca/- 


ſander, had his Reſidence, and had placed a 
{ſtrong Garriſon in the Fortreſs of Munyches. 
Upon the twenty fifth of May, the Wind 
freſhing up into a brisk Gale, and Deme- 
trius, who was reſolved to improve the Fa- 
vour which Fortune ſeem'd to lend him, 
by the addition of Artifice, hanging out 
Pro *s Flag, bore directly in for the Py- 
reum or Port of the City: The Centinels, 
who deſcried the Fleet at ſome Diſtance, 
made no doubt but that they were Friends, 
nor was the Error diſcovered till it was too 
late. It may well be imagined, that this 
Surprize put the Captain of Caſſander's Gal- 
lies, and the whole Garriſon into ſuch great 
Confuſions and Diſorders, as uſually hap- 
ꝑen upon ſuch Approaches of an unexpected 
K and While they were preparing 
to e the beſt Defence and Oppoſition 
which the ſuddenneſs of the Accident would 
portals Demetrius Who perceived the 
outh of the Haven defenceleſs and open, 
* in directly into the Port; As ſoon as 
he was entred, mounting upon the Poop 
of the Admiral Gally, and making a ſignal 
vich his Hand, that he had ſomething to 


ay; 
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ſay, he cauſed a Herald with a loud Voice 
to make Proclamation, that he was come 
thither with that mighty Fleet, by the 
Command of his Father, but with no other 
Deſign than what he prayed the Gods to 
proſper with Succeſs * onable to his 

ious Intention, which was to deliver them 

om the Opreſſion of Caſſander; to chaſe 
out that armed Force, by which he held 
them in a cruel Subjection, and to reſtore 
to them the Freedom of their Ancient Laws 
and Government. 

The People hearing this, preſently 
threw down their Arms, and clapping 
their Hands, with loud Acclamations of 
Joy they immediately intreated Demetrims 
to land, calling him their Deliverer and Be- 
nefactor, and aſſuring him of a welcome En- 
tertainment. This ſudden Revolt of the 
Citizens obliged Phalerius, who ſaw it 
impoſſible to reſiſt, to ſend certain of his 


Officers to Demetrius, torequeſt from him, 


upon his Surrender, honourable Uſage and 
ProteQtion from the Outrages of the People, 
who hated him for Caſſander's ſake, and 
whoſe Inſolences, in this change ofhis For- 
tune, he had but too juſt Apprehenſionsta 
be afraid of. Demetrius according to his 
accuſtomed Generoſity, treated the Meſſen- 
gers very ref ly. and having an ex- 
traordinary Veneration for the Perſon and 
Virtue of Phalerius, he ſent Ariſtodemus 
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of Miletus, a particular Favourite to Ant go- 
nus, back again with the Meſſengers, to aſ- 
ſure Phalerims, and thoſe under his Com- 
mand, not _ of their Liberty but Secu- 
rity, and accordingly he ſent them away with 
a {uthcient Convoy to the City of Thebes; 
whither Phalerius defired he might have 
Liberty to retire. 

Now though Demetrius had the moſt 

ſſionate Deſire in the World to view the 
fo much celebrated City of Athens, yet ha- 
ving ſolemnly vow'd he would not enter in- 
to it, *till he had given it entire Liberty from 
Caſſander, he forbore it for the preſent, and 
having blocked up the Cittadel of Muni- 
chia, with a ſtrong Rampart and dee 
Graft, he immediately weighed, and wit 
his Fleet ſtood over for Megara, where al- 
ſo Caſſander had a ſtrong Gheridon, which 
would, if not removed, prove an uneaſie 
Neighbourhood to his newly delivered 4- 
thenians. 

Whilſt his Army laid cloſe Siege to Me- 

ara, Demetrius underſtanding that Crate- 

ſipolis the Widow of Poliperchon, a Lady 
whoſe Beauty was in greater Reputation 
than her Virtue, was at Patras, and that as 
he underſtood ſhe had no Averſion for him, 
he reſolved ſecretly to make her a Viſit ; and 
therefore leaving the Siege, he took only a 
few light Horſe-men for his Attendants, 
and went in purſuit of this extravagant A- 
| | mour : 
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mour : And that he might without Diſco- 
very, and with more Freedom, injoy the 
Converſation of this celebrated Beauty, he 
commanded his Retinue to pitch a Tent at 
ſome Diſtance from Patras, and there to at- 
tend his Return, and ſo with only two or 
three of his molt intimate , ho 
took his way towards the City; but whether 
by the Treachery of the Lady, or by pure Ac- 
cident, is uncertain, fo it happened, he fell 
into an Ambuſcade of a Party of Cafander”s 
Troops, and was {o warmly purſued, that 
he was obliged by changing his Coat with 
one of the ordinary Soldiers, and ſo dif- 
guiſing himſelf, by the ſwiftneſs of his Horſe 
to purchaſe a diſhonourable Safety, the juſt 
Reward of ſuch an Adventure, narrowly 
eſcaping being made a Priſoner to his Ene- 
mies, by rend'ring up hi Liberty to the 
Charms of a laſcivious Woman, and an un- 
juſtifiable Paſſion ; the Party finding he was 
Pa well mounted to be taken, returned and 
ſeized his Tent, where they found many 
curious Preſents intended for his Miſtreſs, 
which made another Addition to the loſs of 
his Honour and Deſign, tho' a Reward pro- 
portionable to the Undertaking. 

But he had better ſucceſs in his Wars than 
in his Amours, for returning to the Camp, 
he ſtormed the City of Megara, but at the 
Requeſt of the Athenians, who had aſſiſted 
him in the Expedition, he would not per- 

mit 
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mit his Soldiers to commit any Violences 
or Spoil, but having chaſed away the Garri- 
ſon, he reſtored the Inhabitants to their 
Freedom and Laws, as he had before treated 
the Athenians : It ha 'd that the Philo- 
ſopher Stilpon did at that time reſide near 
— a Perſon of great Reputation for 
his retired and contemplative Life ; Deme- 
frixs who had a great curioſity to ſee him, 
ſent for him, and the Philoſopher bein 
come into his Preſence, $::/pon, ſaid he, 
hope you have received no il Uſage, nor loſt 
any of your Goods by my Soldiers ; My Lord, 
replyed he ſmartly, I have not met with a- 
ny who:have thought Knowledge or Virtue (0 
valuable as to plunder them from me : But it 
ſeems, that upon the taking of the Ci 

Demetrius had beſtowed Liberty upon al 
the Slaves, and —_ the reſt upon the 
only one belonging to the poor Philoſopher ; 
and when he was about to take his — 
Demetrius, having extreamly careſſed 
him, Well Stilpon, ſaid he, I leave your 


City in perfect Liberty and Freedom; True 


my Lord, anſwered he briskly, for you have 
nat left us ſo much as one Slave belonging to 
RS. | 

Demetrius returning from Megara imme- 
diately fate down before the Cittadel of Mu- 
zychia, which in a few days he took by Aſ- 
Kult. and cauſed the Fortifications to be de- 
moliſhed ; and thus having accompliſhed 
9 his 
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his Deſign, at the importunity of the A. 
thenians, who requeſted him to refreſh 
himſelfafter his Fatigue; he ſolemnly enter'd 
the City, where cauſing the People to be 
ſummoned, in the Audience of a numerous 
Aſſembly, he publickly acquainted them; 
that he did not only freely reſtore them to 
the Liberty of their former popular Go- 
vernment, but would prevail with his Fa- 
ther Antigonus, to beſtow upon them Fif- 
teen thouſand Meaſures of Wheat, and ſuch 
a proportion of Timber, as would enable 
them to build an Hundred Gallies for the 
defence of their City. In this manner did 
the Athenians recover their popular State, 
after they had loſt it for the ſpace of Fifteen 
Years, from the time of the fatal War of 
Lamia, and the unlucky Battel before the 
City of Cranon; after which they had been 
under a ſeeming Oligarchy, but really un- 
der the ſingle Government of Demetrius 
Phalerius the Deputy-Lieutenant of Ca 
ſander. = 
But the exceſſive Honours which the A 
thenians beſtowed upon their Deliverers 
4 and Demetrius, drew upon them 
the Envy of other Princes, and an univer- 
ſal Jealouſie among all their Neighbours ; 
for here it was, that by the Courtſhip of 
the Athenians, they firſt took upon * 
the Stile of Majeſty and the Title of Kings, 
which hitherto they had decline], as _ 
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of right a aining to the lineal Deſcen- 
dants of 7 ilip and Alexander the Great, 
and which the reſt of his Captains ſeemed 
to renounce. But ſo tranſported were 
the Athenians, that with a wild and ex- 
travagant Gratitude, they beſtowed upon 
them not only the Title of Kings, but of 
their Tutelar Deities and Deltverers; and 
to enhance the Compliment, by a common 
Vote it was decreed to change the Stile of 
the City, which formerly named the Year 
according to the name of the Annual Ma- 
giſtrate ; ſo that now a Prieſt of the two 
Tutelary Divinities, who was to be year- 
ly choſen, was to have that Honour ; and 
all publick Acts and Inſtruments were or- 
dered to bear their Teſte under his Name. 
And in the Enfigns of their City they cau- 
fed the Portraits of thoſe two Princes to 
be drawnamong the reſt of their Gods, the 
Patrons and Guardians of their City. They 
alſo cauſed an Altar to be erected and con- 
{ecrated in the Place where Demetrius firſt 
alighted from his Chariot, calling it the 
Altar of the Deſcent of Demetrius ; they 
added two new Companies or Tribes to 
their former Number, calling them after 
the Names of thoſe Princes Antigonides and 
Demetriades ; and to the Senate, which 
conſiſted of five Hundred Perſons, Fifty be- 
ing choſen according to the ancient Conſti- 
tution, out ofevery Tribe, they added one 

4 Hundred 
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Hundred more out of theſe two new Com- 


panies. But the moſt ſordid of all their 


groſs and unmanly Flatteries, was the De- 
cree propoſed by Stratocles, by which it 
was ordained and enacted, that the Am- 


baſſadors, which they ſhould ſend to Anti- 
_ gonusand Demetrius, ſhould have the fame 


tile and Character with thoſe which were 


| accuſtomed to be ſent to De/phos, to con- 


ſult the Oracle of the Pythian Apollo, or 
to Elis to the Olympian Jupiter, to per- 
form the Grecian Solemnities, and to make 
Oblations for the Safety and Preſervation of 
their City, whom they called, The Emba/- 
ſadors ofthe Gods. 

This Stratocles was a Perſon of a moſt in- 
ſolent and vicious Temper, one who had led 
a lewd and diſhoneſt Life, not much unlike 
the infamous Cleon: For his Concubine one 
day bringing him a Diſh of certain Heads for 
his Dinner; Look, ſaid he diſdainfully, I muſt 
dine upon Heads, which we Stateſmen play 
with like Tennis-balls. At another time, 
when the Athenzans received that notable 
Defeat near the Iſland of Amorgos, he haſt- 
ed from the Encounter, and before the News 
could arrive at the City, having got a 
Chaplet of Flowers upon his Head, he 
came Riding through the Ceramique 
Street, with ſuch a ſhew of Triumph, as if 
the Athenians had been Conquerors, and 


inſtantly commanded all the People to * 
er 
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der Thanks tothe immortal Gods, and keep 
a ſolemn Feſtival for the ha Victory. 
But whilſt they were in the height of their 
Gaiety and Joy, the Meſſengers, who had 
made no haſte to bring the evil Tidings, ar- 
rived with a true Account of the 1 


and the People being enraged that he ha 


thus impoſed upon them, he 1 * 
came among them, and made this } 
of the Matter, Very fine, ſaid he, and I 
warrant you think you do bravely now tobe an- 
gry, nds reproach me for having made you 
2 — 12 This was the way of this 
Humoriſt Stratocles. 

But that I may allude to the Words of 
the Poet Ariſtophanes, 


Such firange Exceſs tranſported their De- 


fire, 
They ſeemed even to add a Flame to Fire. 


For there was another of theſe audacious 
Flatterers, who reſolving to out ſhoot Stra- 
zocles in his own Bow, propoſed, that it 
thould be decreed, that whenſoever Deme- 
ius ſnould honour their City with his Roy- 
al Preſence, they ſhould treat him with the 
{ame Ceremonies and Honours, as they 
were accuſtomed to pay to the Deities of 
Ceres and Bacchus, and that to make his 


Re-eption more ſplendid and magnificent, 


a Talent of Silver ſhould be iſſued out ofthe 
Ex- 
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Exchequer to ide Sacriſices and Obla- 
tions, to be to this new Divinity. 
In ſhort, they ſtrained their Invention 
to that Degree of Extravagancy, that they 
changed the Name ofthe Month of * Mu 
chion, and called it Demetr ian, and the Feſti- 
vals of Bacchus, which uſed to be celebra- 
ted upon the laſt Day of that Month by the 
Name of Dionyſia, they altered into the 
Name of Demetria. But the incenſed Dei- 
ties ſoon manifeſted their Diſpleaſure at theſe 
ſacrilegious Flatteries, by divers uncommon 
Preſages 1 Prodigies; for as ny m_ in 
a oceſhon, carrying the Banner 
in which the Images of Ant: - and De- 
metrius were painted, together with thoſe 
of Jupiter and Minerva, paſting through 
the high Street, a ſudden and impetuous 
Guſt of Wind tore the Banner from the top 
to the bottom. A ſtrange Crop of poiſo- 
nous Hemlock, a Weed 2 an abſo- 
lute Foreigner to that Soil, ſprung up about 
the Altars which they had erected to thoſe 
new Divinities; they were forced alſo to 
intermit the ſolemn Feſtivals of Bacchus, 
for that upon the very Day, upon which they 
uſed to be annually celebrated, there hap- 
pened ſuch a ſevere and rigorous Froſt, that 
not only the Vines and Fig-trees were all 
blaſted, but the very Wheat was periſhed 
with it; which gave occaſion to Philipides 
A 
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a declared Enemy to S$tratocles, to abuſe 
him in theſe Comick Verſes. 


The Man of whom our blaſted Vines com- 
P -; the Torn Enſign, which the Gods dif 
WW 25 4 to Mortal Divine Honours 
13225 he who hurt us, not this innocent 
Play. 


This Philipides was a Perſon for whom 
King Lyſimachus had ſuch an extraordinary 
Value, that for his ſake he conferred many 
Royal Favours upon the Athenians, and 
had ſuch, even a ſuperſtitious Veneration for 
him, that when he was about to undertake 


any Affair of great Importance, he ever con- 
ſulted firſt with Philipides, and was uſed to 


ſay, that he always took his very Preſence 


for a lucky Omen in his Enterprizes. Nor 
was it altogether without Reaſon that he 
thus eſteemed him, for Philipides was a 
Perſon of an honeſt and divertive Conver- 
ſation, wholly free from the nauſeous Hu- 
mors of the ſervile and officious Courtiers ; 
and as — 3 3 and innocent, — 
was it alſo gay and pleaſant, as may appear 

this Paſſage. * | — 3 
time being extreamly obliged with his di- 
verting Company, demanded of him, Phi- 


lipides, | 


my a———— - — — * W 4 
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lipides, ſaid he, what will you that I ſhould 
gratifie you withal, and I will do it? With 


vided you do not 
being of your Privy-Council. Such a Perſon 


what your Majeſty pleaſes, replied he, pro- 
f 24 me with the DE 
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was honeſt Philipides „ and I therefore 


thought it not amiſs to prefer the innocent 
Comedian, before this impious haranguing 
Flatterer $tratocles. 

But that whi h exceeds all the former 
Follies and Flatteries was that of Dromocli- 
des of Sphetus, who when there was a Debate 
concerning ſending to the De/phian Oracle 
to enquire the lucky Minute for the Conſe- 
cration of certain Bucklers, he propounded 
in the Aſſembly, that they ſhould rather 
{end to conſult the Oracle of Demetrius; 
and for the horrible 8 the Propoſi- 
tions, Iwill repeat the very Words of the De- 
2 Order, which was in _ Terms. 
May it be happy and propitious? The People 
of Nikos —4 4 Fn ordained, that 
a fit Per ſon ſhall be choſen among the Athenian 
Citizens, who ſhall be deputed to be ſent to 
our great Deliverer, and after he hath duly 
prof Ame the juſt Rites and Sacrifices, ſhall 
enquire of him, in what moſt * and 
decent manner he <vill pleaſe to direct the 
Conſecration of the Bucklers; and according 
to the Anſwer which his Oracleſhip ſhall be 
pleaſed to return, the People ſhall be obliged 


to put it in ſpeedy Execution. Thus did 
F ions D theſe 
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theſe officious Flatterers, with their impi- 
ous Breath, blow y * poor Demetrius, al- 
ready crazed with his Succeſſes and Ho- 
nours, almoſt into a perfect Pleuriſie and 
Madneſs. 

Demetrius, who was naturally amorous, 
in this Interval of leiſure from his Martial 
Affairs, became paſſionately in Love with 
a fair Athenian Lady, whoſe Name was Eu- 
ridice: She was deſcended of the ancient 
Houſe of Miltiades, that celebrated Cap- 
tain, and had been married very young to 
Opheltas Prince of Cyrene, but having the 
Misfortune to be divorced from him by his 
untimely Death, ſhe was not able to brook 
that dy Court, but retired her ſelf 
to Athens, whence Demetrius, who was 
as fortunate at ſtorming the tender Hearts 


of fair Ladies, as the Walls of the moſt 


obſtinate Cities, after a ſhort Siege of 
Courtſhip overcame the Difficulties and A- 
verſions, with which ſhe defended her ſelf 
againſt ſecond Nuptials, and was married 
to her. The Athenians took this Marriage 
for an extraordinary Favour done to their 
City of which the Lady was a Native, when 
as in Truth it was the effect of a natural 
Propenſion which he had to Variety, for he 
had many Wives at the ſame time; but a- 


mong them all Philla was the Lady to 

whom he paid the moſt Reſpect and Defe- 

rence; ſhe was the Daughter of 4 
an 
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and the Widow of Crateruc, who while he 
lived was of all the Succeſſors of Alexan- 
der the moſt beloved, and at his Death the 
moſt univerſally lamented by the Macedo- 
nians : And for theſe Reaſons Antigonus 
had obliged him to marry her, notwith- 
ſtanding the Diſparity of their Years, De- 
metrius being much younger than that Prin- 
ceſs; and when upon that Account he made 
ſome Difficulty of complying with his Fa- 
ther's Pleaſure, Antigonus whiſpered him 
ſoftly in his Ear this Couplet, alluding to 
thoſe Verſes in Euripides: 


Let not her Tears your Love abate, 
But marry where's the beſt Eſtate. 


But as it frequently ha in ſuch un- 
equal TT, — 1 and De- 
ference ſoever Demetrius paid to her Birth, 
Quality and Fortune, Philla was never en- 
tirely poſſeſſed of his Heart: for beſides 
ſeveral other Ladies whom he marry'd, he 
had always many Miſtreſſes, and was a 
Prince that ed all others of his time, 
in abandoning himſelf to the infamous Sla- 
wy of his Paſſions, and unbounded Plea- 
ures. 

But he was not ſoabſolutely charm'd with 
the ſoft Lute of Venus, but that he had 
{till an Ear for the ſhrill Notes of Bellona's 
Trumpet ; and there happening at this 

D 2 time 
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time a new Conteſt with King Prolomy, con- 
cerning the Iſland of Cyprus, Antigonus ſent 
for him to command his Troops in that 
Expedition ; his unwillingneſs to abandon 
the glorious Enterprize of the Deliverance 
of Greece,which he had ſo fortunately begun, 
did for ſome time ſtruggle with his Compli- 
ance to the King's Command; and ſeeing 


that he could not at preſent effect his De- 


ſign by the Force of his Arms, he attempt- 
ted to accompliſh it by Cunning and Arti- 
fice: He ſent therefore to Cleonides, Pto- 
lomy's Governor in Sicyone and Corinth, and 
privately made him very advantageous Of- 
fers, if he would only retire from thoſe Pla- 
ces, and leave them at intire Liberty: But 
Cleonides diſdainfully rejecting all ſorts of 
Conditions, which might blemiſh his Repu- 
tation with the Infamy of ſo baſe a Treache- 
ry to his Maſter, he was for that time forced 
to quit the Proſecution of his Deſigns in Fa- 
vour of the Grec:ans, and to apply himſelf 
to the War with Prolomy: He therefore 
imbarked his Troops, and with a mighty 
Navy failed directly to the Iſland of G- 

rus, where immediately upon his Arrival 


e fell upon Menelaus the Brother of Pro- 


lomy, and gave him a notable Defeat. The 
News of this Affront ſo inraged Prolomy, 
that he came in Perſon with all his Naval 
Power and Land Forces, to revenge the 
Diſgrace of his Brother's Overthrow. 

When 


DEMETRIUS. 
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When both theſe Fleets were come with- 
in ſight, Prolomy having commanded his 
to drop their Anchors, he ſent this inſolent 


Meſſage to Demetrius, That if he conſulted 
his Safety or Honour, he would take this time- 
ly Advice, and inſtautly retire, before his 
whole Fleet and Land- Forces were come up, 
for that otherwiſe he would compel him to do 
it with Shame and Ionominy. Demetrius 
not in the leaſt ſhock'd by theſe impotent 
Menaces, returned him an Anſwer more ci- 
vil in Appearance, but not leſs high and da- 
ring. Tou may acquaint Ptolomy, ſaid he 
to the Meſſengers, that I will do him the 
Favour to permit him to eſcape, if he will 
oblige himſelf upon his Honour, to withdraw 
his Garriſons from Sicyone and Corinth, and 
make thoſe Cities Poſſeſſors of their own Free- 
dom. 

The Conteſt between theſe two potent 
Princes, and the Iſſue of this War was ſuch, 
as had not only a ſingle Influence upon 
themſelves, but muſt draw after it the In- 
tereſts of many other Princes and Sove- 
reign Lords; for it was apparent that he 
upon whom Victory ſhould incline to be- 
ſto w her Lawrels, would thereby become 
not only Maſter of the Kingdoms of Cyprus 
and Syria, but moſt undoubtedly the moſt 
— and formidable Monarch of all the 
zucceſſors of Alexander. 

D 3 The 
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The Fleets had not long lain within view 
of one another, but that Prolomy reſolving 
to put it tothe Iſſue of a Combat, and in or- 
der thereunto, having commanded Mene- 
laus, who lay in the Port of Salamine with 
ſixty Gallies, that inthe heat of the Engage- 
ment he ſhould attack the Rear of Demetri 
as his Fleet, he inſtantly weighed, and wich 
all the Force of Sails and Oars he aſſailed 
Demetrius with a Fleet of one hundred Gal- 
lies, excellently well manned and appoint- 
ed for the Combat. But Demetrius, who 
apprehended his Deſign, commanded ten of 
his Gallies to row uptothe very Mouth of 
the Haven of FSalamine, and there to place 
themſelves ſoadvantageouſly, that Menelaus 
could neither come out with his Fleet, nor 
be able to combat them, but upon equal 
Numbers; and after this, having ranged 
his Land-Army upon the Shoar, he advan- 
ced to meet Prolomy with 180 Gallies; and 
attacked him with ſuch a furious Impetuo- 
fity, that in a little time he forced him 
with only eight of the lighteſt and moſt 
nimble Sailors in his Fleet, to ſave himſelf 
by Flight; leaving Demetrius in ſo entire 
a Poſſeſſion of the Victory, that 70 of his 
ſtouteſt Gallies were taken, and the reſt 
funk, together with all the Sea-men, Sol 
diers, Victuallers, and the Gallions, which 
carried his Women, Friends, Officers, and 
principal Servants, his Treaſure, and - 
| the 
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the Engines and Ammunition which he had 


provided for the War. 


Among the Number of thoſe whom For- 
tune by that Victory made Priſoners to 
Demetrius, the celebrated Lamia chanced 
to be one; a Lady, whoſe Beauty, admi- 
rable Skill upon the Lute, and charming 
Voice had render d her extreamly admired ; 
and after ſne began to entertain much 
Courtſhip, ſhe {till increaſed in that infa- 
mous kind of Fame; and although ſhe was 
now paſt the Meridian Glories of her Beau- 
ty, yet had ſhe ſomething ſo agreeable in 
her = and Converſation, that Deme- 
trius quickly exchanged his Liberty with 
her, and became a Priſoner to her 9 
to that Degree, as that it was ſaid, All other 
Ladies were amorous of Demetrius, but De- 
metrius was amorous only of Lamia. 

After the gaining of this ſignal Victory, 
Demetrius came before Salamine; and Me- 
nelaus, upon his firſt Approach, being un- 
able to make 2 conſiderable Reſiſtance, 

elf and all his Fleet, toge- 
ther with twelve hundred Horſe, and twelve 


thouſand Foot, with all their Arms and Am- 


munition: But that which added to the 
Glory of this Victory, was the generous 


Deportment of Demetrius to the Varfhuiſh- 
ed; for after he had given honourable Fune- 


rals to the Dead, he beſtowed Liberty upon 


the Living; and that he might not forget his 
D 4 flat- 
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flatterins Athenians, he ſent them, as a 
Preſent, compleat Arms for twelve hun- 
r | 

To carry this happy News, Ariſtodemus 
of Miletus, the moſt affected Flatterer be- 
longing to the Court, was diſpatched to 
Antigonus; and he, to enhaunce the wel- 
come Meſſage, was reſolved to raiſe the 
ExpeRation of Antigonus to the higheſt 
Pitch, by delaying his Satisfaction to the 
lateſt Moment: He therefore commanded 
the Frigat, which tranſported him, tocome 
to an Anchor in the Road; and having or- 
dered all the Ship's-Crew to remain aboard, 
he took the Long-Boat, and was ſet aſhore 
alone: One may well imagine the King 
was in great Pain to know the Iſſue of this 
Encounter, and when he was informed, 
that Ar:i/todemus was coming all alone, it 
put him into ſtrange Inquietudes and Dif- 
orders, leit he ſhould be charged with ſome 
fatal dow ch his Impatience growing im- 
portunate, he ſent one Meſſenger after anon 


ther, to enquire what News; but Ariſtede- 
mus,walking very gravely, and with a ſettled 
Countenance, without making any An- 


ſwer, ftill marched on ſoftly towards the 
Palage: Antigonus, who could not divine 
the meaning of this Delay, and no lon_er 
able to ſupport the Eagerneſs of his 
Qations, deſcended to the Gate of the pa- 
lace, followed by a Train of 1 
OUT+ 
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Courtiers, and pong wr betwixt the un- 


eaſie Combat of the Paſſions of Hope and 


Fear, he advanced to meet this Fantaſtick 
Envoy; as ſoon as Ariſtodemus faw him 
within hearing, ſtretching out his Hands, 
he accoſted him with this loud Exclamati- 
on, Royal Sir, ſaid he, Rejoyce! We have 
gloriouſly vanquiſhed Ptolomy, We are ab- 
ſolute Maſters of Cyprus, and have taken 
above ſixteen thouſand Priſoners. Towhich 
Antigonus coldly replied, Welcome Ariſto- 
demus, with your good News ; but truly ſince 
you have made us purchaſe it at ſoenhaunced 
4 Price of Expectation, you muſt e en be con- 
tent to be paid in your own Com, and lan- 
guiſh in the long Expectancy of a flow Re- 
ward. 

The Courtiers, who were extaſied with 
this good News, taking a fudden Limit 
from this Appellation of Ariſtodemur, in 
great Pomp proclaimed Ant igonus and 
Demetrius Kings, and immediately placed 
a Diadem upon the Head of Aut igonuc, who 
ſent a rich Crown alſo to his Son; the Su- 
perſcription of the Letter which accompa- 
nied it, being, To the moſt excellent Maje- 
jeſty of King Demetrius. 

This News arriving in 2 2 that they 
might not ſeem to be dejected with the late 
Defeat, the Egyptians alſo took Oc aſion 
to beſtow the Stile of King upon Prolomy ; 
and the reſt of the Succeſſors of Alexander, 

re- 
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reſolving not to be behind-hand with them, 
alſo aſſumed the Title of Kings: Ly/ima- 
chus taking at the ſame time the Royal 
Diadem, and Seleucrs, who had before re- 
ceived it in all Addreſſes from the barbarous 
Nations, now alſo took it upon him in all 
the Applications which were made unto 
him from the Grecians: As for Caſſander, 
he {till retained his ancient Stile in all his 
Letters and public k Inftruments, by leaving 
others, who addreſſed themſelves unto him, 
at Liberty, whether they would give him 
the Title of King, or wholly omit it. 

But this new Addition of Honour was not 
confined only to the Name of King, or the 
Royal Ornaments, but ſeemed to inſpire 
them with ſuch haughty Sentiments, as 
in a manner changed their very Natures, 
and way of Living: For now they aban- 
doned the former Familiarities towards 
their Friends, and in their very Mein, Gate, 
Salutations, and other Deportments, began 
to affect a ſupercilious State, and diſagree- 
able Reſervedneſs, and affectation of Gran- 
deur; appearing rather like formal Actors 
* a Theater, than thoſe eaſie, free, and 
obliging Perſons they were before; and to 
render themſelves more feared, they put on 
with the Royal Habit, a certain Cruelty to 
their Subjects, to whom the ſight of Pu- 
niſhments had formerly been very rare and 
unfrequent; but throwing away the Vizor 


of 
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of Popularity, they now openly avowed 
* abſolute 1 This Fear 
of their Diſpleaſure begot the unmanly Vice 
of Flattery among their Followers, the 
whole Court ſtriving who ſhould be moſt 
forward in theſe obſequious and mean Com- 
pliances with theſe Humours, which, up- 

on this Change, they had taken up. 
Antigonus extreamly elevated with the 
Succeſs of his Arms at Cyprus, under the 
Conduct of Demetrius, reſolved to puſh 
on his good Fortune, and in Perſon to lead 
the whole Power of his Empire againſt King 
Ptrolomy by Land, whillt Demetrius, as Ad- 
miral of the Naval Forces, ſhould coaſt 
along the Shoar, to aſſiſt him by Sea, as oc- 
caſion ſhould require. In this Expedition it 
happened, that one Medius, a great Captain 
in the Army, had this odd preſaging Dream, 
he thought he ſaw Anutigonus and his whole 
Army running, as if it had been a Race, 
that at the firſt jumping off the Score, they 
ran the Heat with great Vigour and Swift- 
neſs ; but that towards the end of the Ca- 
reer, he ſaw Antigonns come lagzing up ti- 
red, andalmoſt breathleſs, and quite ſpent; 
and the Event proved accordingly ; for Au- 
tigonnus met with many Dithculties and Ex- 
tremities by Land; and Demetrius was fo 
ſhattered by foul Weather at dea, that he 
loſt divers of his beſt Ships, himſelf very 
narrowly eſcaping a Shipwrack ; ſo that 
all 
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all the great Expectations of this Cam- 
paign came juſt tonothing, they being ob- 
liged to return home without having got 


any thing beſides Loſſes and Diſappoint- 


ments. 
Antigonus, though now he was near the 


Eightieth Year of his Age, yet ſeemed un- 


capable of the Fatigues of War, by the 


Bulk of his Body, (which, beſides that it 
was extraordinary, was alſo inclined to be 
corpulent) rather than by his Age, which 
was very _ and vigorous at thoſe Years; 
he therefore committed the Management 
of his greateſt Affairs unto the Prince, 


whoſe Conduct was very admirably dex- 


trous in Military Matters; and the old 
King was induced to bear with thoſe ex- 
ceſſive Liberties, wherein he drowned him- 
ſelf in the time of Peace, becauſe he obſer- 
ved him to be the moſt temperate and ab- 
ſtemious Perſon in the World in the time 
of War and Action. 

It happened, that returning one Day 
from his Field-Exer:ifes, and coming to the 
King as his Cuſtom was, to kiſs him, and 
doing it witha little more than uſual Warm- 
neſs, What ! I warrant you, Demetrius, 
faid the King ſmiling, you fancied you were 
at the Lips of your Miſtreſs Lamia : For 
ſhe, of all his Women, had the moſt en- 
tire Poſſeſſion of his Heart: At another 


time, having been for ſeveral Days loſtin a 
De- 
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Debauch among his Companions, and com- 
ing into the Preſence, he deſired Ant igonus 
that his Majeſty would excuſe him that he 
had not in fs long time paid his Duty to 
him; but the Reaſon was he had been ſeiz- 
ed with ſo violent a Defluxion of Rheum, 
that he had been obliged tokeep his Cham- 
ber. Hell! replied the old King, looking 
very pleaſancly, I was informed ſ by your 
Servants, but pray, Demetrius, tell me, did 
the Defluxion come from Chios or Thaſſos? 
Alluding to the rich Wines that were 
brought from thoſe Places; and not long 
after, Demetrius having given it out, that 
he was indiſpoſed, Antigonns had the Cu- 
rioſity to make him a Viſit : And coming to 
his Apartment, out bolts a young ſprightly 

* Girl ; the King entring, took a Seat * Hi © 
by his Bed-ſide, and taking hold of his auf fer- 
Hand, began to feel his Pulſe : Demetrius, nm, cum 
who wasat aloſs what Excuſe to make, told wg 
him that he was now much better than he «oi: i 
had been, and that he hoped his Feyer {=== ; 
had left him. Tec, replied the King very Jus ano 
quick, I verily believe it has ; for 1 juſt minan- 
now met it at your Chamber-Door. However, oat 4 
Anti gonus did more eaſily connive at theſe =:s auribus 
Vices, in regard of the other excellent #=digzum 
Qualities whereof he was poſſeſſed ; and in- 7; 
deed, this was the true Temper of this 

Prince, that to whatever he addicted him- 

ſelf, whether good or bad, he reſigned hi — 

ſe 
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ſelf wholly to it for that time ; and not 
after the Cuſtom of the Scythians, who, 
in the midit of their Cups, were wont to 
call for their Arms, as it were, to awaken 
their Courage, ready to drop afleep with 
their plentiful Glaſſes. As for Demetrius, 
if he devoted himſelf to his Pleaſures and 
Luxury, he abandoned himſelf entirely to 
them; and if the Trumpet ſounded to 
Horſe, he was no leſs aſſiduous in the Fa- 
tigues of War ; he was, 3 all doubt, 
a very great Captain, and moſt notably 
dextrous, not only in his Conduct, but in 
forming his Levies, and raiſing an Army, 
and in making all the neceſſary Preparati- 
ons of Stores and Magazines, the very Mu- 
ſcles and Nerves of War, which he ever 
took care to provide in great Abundance. 

His great Divertiſement was in building 
Gallies, and inventing Engines of War; 
and having naturally a Genius addicted to 
Mechenichs, he did not applyit to the ma- 
king of frivolous and unuſeful Toys, after 
the Humour of ſome other Princes, who 
ſpent their vacant Hours in Painting, 
Muſick, or Turning; as Aropus King 
of Macedon, who took great Pleaſure in 
making pretty little Lamps and Tablets; 
or, as Ptolomens Philometor, whoſe Diver- 
ſion was to cultivate Hellebore, Henbane, 
Hemlock, Aconite, Dorichnium, and other 
noxious Plants, which he uſed to ſow him- 


ſelf 
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ſelf in the Royal Gardens, and with great 
Diligence, to gather the Seeds in their 
Seaſon, the Fruits and Juices, and to try 
Experiments of their Natures, Qualities 
and Virtues. The Parthian Kings employed 
themſelves ſomething better becoming their 
— and Martial Humour; for their 
Diverſion was to ſharpen the Points of their 
Arrows, Darts, and Javelins. But the Me- 


chanick Inventions of Demetrius, though 
deſigned for Uſe and Service, had ſome- 


thing noble and magnificent withal ; and 
the wondrous Contrivance of them was 
ſo uncommon, that one might eaſily read 
the Character ofa great Mind and extraor- 
dinary Spirit in the Princely Artifice 
they were ſuch as by their magnificent and 
coſtly Structure, beſpoke themſelves the 
Products of a Royal Engineer, inſomuch 
that they did not leſs ſurprize his Friends 
with their ſtupendious Magnificence, than 
they did aſtoniſh his Enemies with their 
dreadful Beauty; and it is no leſs pleaſant 
than true, which 1s related of them, that 
the very Enemies againſt whom they were 
to be employed for their Deſtruction, could 
not forbear running to gaze with Admira- 
tion, upon his Gallies of five and fix Ranges 
of Oars, as they paſſed near their Cbaſts; 
and the Inhabitants of thoſe Cities which 
were to be beſieged, and ſtormed by thoſe 
terrible Engines, could not forbear throng- 


ing 
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ing to thoſe Walls which they were about 
to batter, to ſatisfie their Curioſity with the 
agreeable Proſpect of thoſe ſtately Machines, 


which from their uſe were called Deſtroyers 


of Cities. And even Ly/imachus, of all the 
Kings of his time, the greateſt Enemy of De- 
metrius, coming to raiſe the Siege of Solos in 
Cilicia, ſent to deſire the Permiſſion to ſee 
his Gallies, and admirable Engines, which 
Demetrius eaſily accorded him, and having 
gratified his Curioſity by a full View of 
them, ſtruck at once with Fear and Admi- 
ration, hequitted the Place, and his Deſign 
of relieving the beſieged City. The NH- 
dians alſo, whom he had long beſieged, 
and at laſt reduced to Compoſition „made 
their humble Requeſt, that he would be- 
{tow ſome one of theſe Engines upon them, 
which they might preſerve as a Monument 


of his Puiſſance, and their brave Reſi- 


ſtance. 

The Quarrel betwixt him and the Rhs- 
diane, was upon the occaſion of their being 
Allies to Prolomy, whom they had aſſiſted 
againſt Demetrius; and in the Siege the 
greateſt of all the Engines was planted againſt 


their Walls; the Baſis of it was exactly 


ſquare, each {ide containing twenty four 
ards ; the height of it was thirty three 
Yards, till from the Baſis to the Top 
growing narrower, ſomething like a Cone 
or Pyramid ; within it were ſeveral Apart- 
ments 
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ments or Chambers, which were to be fl- 
led with armed Men, and in every Story 
or Aparcment, the Front towards the Ene- 
my had Windows which were to be opened, 
in order to their diſcharging their Shot and 
Arrows againſt the Beſieged; but that 
which was molt admirable, was, that not- 
withſtanding the vaſt Bigneſs of the En- 
gine, yet when it was moved, it never ſo 
much as once tottered, but went upon the 
Baſis with an equal Poiſe, making a moſt 
dreadful Noiſe as it was forced along, and 
thereby gave both Wonder and Terror to 
the Spectators. 

Whilſt Demetrius was at this Siege, there 
were preſented unto him two compleat Cu- 
raſſes of poliſhed Steel, weighing each of 
them no more than forty Pounds, and 
Zoilas, who had forged them, to ſhew the 
Excellence of their Temper, defired that 
one of them might be tried with an Arrow 
ſhot out of one of the Engines at no greater 
Diſtance than ſix and twenty Yards, and 
upon the Experiment, it was found, that 
though the Dart did exactly hit the Curaſs, 
yet it made no greater |[mprefſion, than ſuch 
a {light Scratch as might be made with the 
Point of a Style or Graver. Demetrius, who 
was — delighted with the Work- 
manſhip, having well rewar led the Artifi- 
cer, himſelf wore one of them in all his En- 
counters, and beſtowed the other upon 

Al- 
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Alcimus the Epirot, one of the moſt robuſt 
and gallant Captains in his Army: This 
Alcimus was one of the ſtrongeſt Men in 
the World; for his compleat Armor weigh- 
ed ſixſcore Pound, whereas the Arms of 
the ableſt of the other Soldiers rarely ex- 
ceeded half that Weight ; but notwith- 
ſtanding all his Strength and Courage, no 
Armor was Proof againſt his ill Deſtiny; 
for in a furious At.ack, whilſt he was gal- 
lantly fighting, and —— his Sol- 
diers by his Example, he was lain near the 
Theatre during this Siege. 

The Rhodiazns all the time made a brave 
Defence, inſomuch that Demetrius evi- 
dently ſaw he was not to maſter them 
without great Difficulty and Hazard; ne- 
vertheleſs he perſiſted in his Reſolution to 
try the laſt Extremities: And the rather, 
becauſe that the Rhodzans having taken 
a Veſſel in which there was imbarked cer- 
tain rich Hangins for his Pavilion, Appa- 
rel, and other Neceilarics, as alſo the Let- | 
ters from the Princefs Hilla, who had ſent 
them to him, they had undecently ſent 
them together with the Ship to Prolomy; 
being herein far from imi:ating the honou- 
rable Example of the Atheniaus, who ha- 
ving ſurpri: eil an Expreſs ſent from King 
Philip their Enemy, they opened all the 
Letters he was charged with, exgepting 
only thoſe directed to Queen Olympz2, 

which, 
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which, with great Civility they ſent un- 
broken open to her. Notwithſtanding this 
provocation, Demetrius, into whoſe Power 
it ſhortly after came to have re- paid the At- 
front, would no: ſuffer himſelf to be tranſ- 
ported with Revenge, ſo as to do a diſho- 
nourable Action, which he condemned in 
them; for it happened that the Deſign of 
the City of Jalyſus, which the celebrated 
Protogenes had been ſeven Years painting, 
and wanted only the finiſhing ſtrokes, being 
ſurprized by his Soldiers in the Suburbs of 
the City, the Rhodians ſent a Herald at 
Arms, to requeſt of him, that he would be 
pleaſed to ſpare that rare Piece of Art and 
Curiolity ; Demetrius ſent them in Anſwer, 


that he would as ſoon permit the burning 


of the Picture of his dear Father and King, 
Antigonus, as ſuffer the leaſt Injury to be 
done to ſuch a curious Piece of laborious 
Skill and Beauty. And ſo admirable was 
this Painting, that 'tis ſaid, when Apelles, 
that fam'd Maſter, firſt faw it, he was ſo 
ſurprized, that unable to ſtifle his Admira- 
tion, he ſtood mute, ſtruck at once with 
Wonder, and a little Emulation at the Beau- 
ty of the Work; but recovering his Tranſ- 
port and his Tongue, A oft admirable and 
marvellous Piece! {aid he; but yet here 
want ſome of thoſe Sweetneſſes and ſoftning 
Touches which my Paintings have, of which 
he was wont to boaſt, That he paluted for 
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Eternity. This curious Piece, among ma- 
ny others, was afterwards carried to Rome, 
where it was conſumed by an accidental 
Fire in that City. 

Whilſt Demetrius thus fruitleſly main- 
tained the Siege, and the Nhdiaus no leſs 
obſtinately defended their City, the At he- 
nian Ambaſſadors came lu kily to reſcue 
his Reputation, by propoling an Accom- 
modation between them, that ſo Demetrius 


might be at Liberty to aſſiſt them againſt 


Caſſander, who had taken this Opportunity 
to beſiege the City of Athens: In ſhort, 
a Peace was concluded, by which the Rho- 
dians were obliged to aſſiſt Autigonus and 
Demetrius againſt all their Enemies, ex- 
cepting Prolomy the King of Egypt, and fo 
ſoon as the Ratifications were exchanged, 
Demetrius with a Fleet of 330 Gallies, and 
a great Land-Army, failed directly to 4- 
thens, where he not only 1 diſlodg- 
ed Caſſander, but falling upon his Rear, 
very much incommoded his Retreat, and 
purſuing him to the Straits of Ther mopylæ, 
obliged him there to a Battel, which end- 
ed in the total Overthrow of Caſſander”s 
Army. 

After this Victory, he took in the City 
of Heraclea, the Citizens voluntarily o- 
pening their Gates to receive the Conque- 
ror; and the Garriſon conſiſting of 60-0 
Aiacedoniaug, revolted to him, and took 

Service 
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Service under his victorious Enſigns. In 
his Return, having given Liberty to all 
the Grectans on this ſide the Straits of Ther- 
mopylæ, made an Alliance with the Bæo- 
tian, and taken in the Cities of Cenchrees, 
Phylen, and Panacton, in which Caffander 
had placed ſtrong Garriſons to awe the 
Country into Obedience, he beſtowed chem 
upon the Athenians; and they, in Requital, 
though they had before been ſo profuſe in 
beſtowing Honours upon him, that one 
would have thought hey had exhauſted all 
the ſtore of Invention, yet ſtrained and 
put their Wits upon the Rack, to extort 
from them new deviſed Honours and Flat- 
teries. They ordered him a Lodging be- 
hind Mizerva's Temple, in the Apartment 
of the Virgins, the vowed Votaries of that 
Goddeſs; upon which Occaſion ſome of 
the Wits exerciſed cheir Talent, and took the 
Liberty to fay, That Minerva had got 4 
dangerous Inmate, and that it was not much 
to the Reputation of her Virgins Chaſtity to 
keep Company with Demetrius, who was not 
ſo over ſtrait-laced in that fort of Virtue; 
though it ſeems Autigonus had not given 
him the Example; for of him it is reported, 
That one time, obſerving that his other 
Son Philip had Lodging, appointed in a 
Hcuſe where there were three pretty young 
Ladies, the King, without taking any No- 


tice to his Son, ſent for the Othcer who 
E 3 had 
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had taken up the Lodgings; to whom he 
faid, Pray, good Sir, — me with remou- 
7 


ing my Son out of thoſe little peut Lodg- 
inge; for I do not care to have theſe young 
People crowded one upon another. 

As for Demetrius, he was ſo far from 
ſhewing any Reverence to the Goddeſs, with 
whom he had taken up his Quarters, and 
whoſe younger Brother he had the Vanity 
to have himſelf ſtiled, and upon that Score 
might have paid her {ome little decent Re- 
ſpect, that he gave himſelf up to the moſt 
infamous Liberties; he debauched the 
young Women and ancient Matrons of the 
City of Athens, to that Degree, as is as lit- 
tle to the Reputation of a modeſt Pen to re- 
late, as it was diſhonourable to the City; 
which may for ever bluſh at thoſe laſcivi- 
ous Liberties, in which this diſſolute Prince, 
by their ſervile Compliances, was not onl 
permitted, but even tempted to debaſe bot 
theirs, and his own Honour and Glory; in 
ſo much, that his Court ſeemed innocent, 
when he had only Chry/e:s, Lamia, Dema, 
Anticyra, and ſome other Ladies of com- 
mon ill Fame, for the Companions of his 
Revels. 

But among ſuch a Heap of Vice, there 
was found one Jewel of ſevere Virtue and 
Chaſtity, whoſe Name deſerves to be tranſ- 
mitted to Poſterity in the Records of Ho- 


ze; ſex- Nour, the young Damoclea; whoſe ſur- 


am. 


paſſing 
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paſſing Beauty gave her the particular Ti- 
tle of the Fair Damoclen. Demetrius had 
eſſayed all the ways of paſſionate Court- 
ſhip, Gifts, Threatnings, and Flatteries, to 
make himſelf a Paſſage into her Heart; but 
all in vain: Nay, the grew fo weary of his 
importunate Addrefles, and repeated Solici- 


tations, that the declined all manner of 


publick Converſation, perfectly out of De- 
ſin to avoid his diſdained Paſſion; but go- 
ing to a private Bath, and the laſcivious 
Prince being informed of it, he followed, 
and ſurprized her there: In thi; Diſtreſs, 
the innocent Damoclea taking Counſel from 
Deſpair, and reſolving to ſecure her Ho- 
nour, though with the loſs of her Life, ha- 
ſtily throwing off the Cover of the Caul- 
dron, ſhe leap'd into the boiling Vel el, and 
by that untimely Fate, becoming a Mariyr 
to her Virtue, purchaſed an Immortality 
of Fame and Glory. 

Some time after Demetrius had left A 
thens, Cleonetus the Son of Cleomedon, made 
Application to him, by his Inter ceſſion to 
procure that the Fine of Fifty "Talents, in 
which his Father had been condemned by 
the People of Athens, might be remitted; 
Demetrius gave him Letters to that Effect; 
which, when he had produced at a com- 
mon Counſel, it did not only diminiſh his 
Reputation, but ſtrangely tho:K'd the Ci- 
tizens; who, though in Compliance with 
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the Letters, they remitted the Fine, yet | 
they made an Edict, prohibiting any Citi- | 
zen for the future to endeavour the obtain- | 


ing of Letters of the like Tenor from Deme- 
trius; but being informed, that Demetrius, 
to whom an Account of it was carried, re- 
ſented it as an high Indignity and Affront, 
and that he gave out ſome paſſionate and 
menacing Words about it, theſe trembling 
Flatterers did not only reſcind and vacate 
the former Order, but inhumanly put 
ſome of the Propoſers and Adviſers of it to 
Death, and baniſhed others; and to make 
up the Matter, it was in a full Aſſembly 
enacted and decreed, That whatſoever King 
Demetrius ſhould in time to come ordain, 
ihould be eſteemed ſacred and inviolable to 
the Gods and to Men: Upon which, when 
ſome of the beſt of the Citizens had ſaid, 
That certainly Stratocles muſt be ſtark 
mad, and out of his Wits, to make ſuch a 
horrid and impious Decree, Demochares the 
Laconian rephed, That if Stratocles had 
not been ſo mad, all the World muſt conclude 
him out of his Wits; thereby intimating 
what an advantageous Trade he made of 
this impious and ſervile Flattery: But De- 
mochares paid dearly for his Wit; for be- 


ing accuſed for it before the Criminal Judges, 


the People, who, as it muſt needs be where 
they govern. were not able to endure any 
thing leſs frantick than themſelves, they 

ad- 
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adjudged this honeſt Man to perpetual Ex- 


ile, for being in his Senſes, and making an 


unſeaſonable Uſe of his Wit and Reaſon: 
This was the natural Reſult of their new 
regained Liberty, and the true Character 
of the Temper of a Popular State, which is 
only a Liberty for all Perſons to be Slaves 
to the wild, arbitrary, and extravagant Hu- 
mours of a giddy, raſh, and inconſtant 
Multitude of Fools, managed by a Set of 
more cunning Knaves. 

After this, Demetrius marched with his 
Forces into Peloponne ſus, where the Terror 
of his Victories had ſo benummed the 
Hearts and Hands of his Enemies, that not 
one of them had the Courage to oppoſe the 
Torrent of his Arms; but before his Ap- 
p oach abandoned all the Towns and Gar- 
riſons which they were poſſeſſed of; ſo 
that he reduced all Arcadia under his Obe- 
dience, except the Cities of Mantinea and 
Argos; he allo by Compoſition had Sicyon 
and Corinth ſurrender'd unto him, paying 
to the reſpective Garriſons an hundred 
Talents. 

About this time it happened that the ſo- 
lemn Feſtivals of Juno were to be celebra- 
ted with the accuſtomed Sports at Argos; 
and Demetrius, who was reſolved by alliſt- 
ing at them, to render the Solemnity more 
ſplendid and magnificent, at his being there, 


tell in Love with, and married the fair Dei- 
| damia, 
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damia, the Daughter of Eacus, King of the | 
Molofſians, and Siſter to Pyrrhus; which | 
Nuptials did not a little contribute to the 
heightning of thoſe Solemnicies and Enter- 
tainments dedicated to Juno, the Goddeſs 
of Marriages: At the ſame time alſo, he 
revailed with the $zcyonzans to change the 
notion of their City, to a Place far more 
pleaſant and commod1ous, where they built 
a new one, and complimented him with 
giving it the Name of Demetriada; and in 
Concluſion, his Affairs being conducted to 
this proſperous Iſſue, he ſummoned a gene- 

ral Aſſembly of the Grec:ans to meet him 
at the Iſthmus in Peloponneſas; where, by 
an extraordinary Concourſe of People, he 
was with an unanimous Conſent proclaimed | 
Captain-General of the Greeks; as before 
him Philip and Alexander the Great had 
been: And being blown up with the freſh 
Gales of his proſperous Fortune, he had the 
Vanity to fancy himſelf not only equal, | 
but ſuperior to thoſe two Famous and Re- 
nowned Kings: In this indeed he out-did 
great Alexander himſelf, who would never 
take upon him the Title of King of Kings, 
as did Demetrius, though many Kings paid 
Homage to him; nor did he ever go about 
to leſſen, or diveſt any of them who were 
his Tributaries, of the Stile of Kings; 
whereas Demetrius uſed to ridicule all thoſe 
who gave the Title of Kings to any of the 
Suc— 
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Succeſſors of Alexander, except his Father 
and himſelf ; and in his Entertainments, it 
' was a common Diverſion with him, afcer 
his own and Father's had paſted round by 
the Name of King,, to drink the Health 
of Heleucus, with the Title of Great 
Maſter of the Elephants; of Prolomy, by 
the Name of Lord High-Admiral; of Ly- 
ſmachus, with the Addition of Lord Trea- 
ſurer; and of Agathocles, by the Name of 
Governor of Sicily and the Iſlands. This 
vain Humour being reported to theſe Prin- 
ces, gave none of them any other Emotion, 

than that of deriding the inſolent Extrava- 
gances of Demetrius; only Ly/imachus re- 

{ented it with deep Indignation, it being in 
effect, to reproach him, as being an Eu- 
much; ſuch being uſually then deputed to 
the Office of Treaſurers : which made Ly- 
' ſmachus, who mortally hated him for this 
Indignity and Affront, toreproach him with 
his Amours to Lamia; of whom he ſaid, 
That ſhe was indeed a pretty Stage-Qneen, 
and acted her Part very admirably. Which, 
when it was told Demetrius, the Reflection 
touching him in a tender Place: He faid 
he, I would have Lyſimachus ko, that my 
' Miſs is every whit as honeſt aud virtuous as 
his Penelope. 

But to proceed, Demetrius being about 
to return to Athens, ignited by his Let- 
ters to the City, that he had a Deſire to be 

en- 
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enrolled in the Fraternity of the Prieſts of 
Ceres, and his Requeſt was, That, with. 
out attending the time commonly allotted 


from the Initials, to the Confirmation of 
thoſe admitted into that Order, he might 
at once be admitted to the uſual Ceremo- 
nies and Myſteries which were to be per. 


formed upon that Occaſion : Now this was. 


an Innovation abſolutely contrary to the 
Rules of the Foundation, and athing which 
had never been allowed before ; for from 
immemorial Antiquity the leſſer Myſteries 
were celebrated in the Mon:h of November, 
and the great Solemnity in Auguſt follow- 
ing; ſo that conſequently none of the No- 
vices were admitted to the latter, 'till they 
had at leaſt ſpent an entire Year in the State 
of Probationer: Yet all this notwith- 
ſtanding, when, in the publick Aſſembly, 
theſe Letters of Demetrius were produced 
and read, there was not one ſingle Perſon 
who had the Courage to oppole them, ex- 
cept P3thodorus the Prieſt, who was Torch- 
bearer in thoſe Solemnitics ; but it ſignified 
nothing; for Stratocles, who was always 
wickedly ingenious, propoſed as an Expe- 
dient, that che Mont of March. then cur- 


rant, ſhould by Edict be taken and reputed 
to be the Month of November; which 


being as ſoon agreed as offered, and De- 
metrius thereby admitted to the leſſer Ce- 


remonies ; by another Vote, they turned 
the 
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f| the ſame Month of March into the Month 
of Auguſt ; by which Contrivance, Deme- 
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trius was alſo gratified with being an Actor 
in the Greater, and being admitted to the 
molt ſecret Myſteries of that Solemnity ; 
which gave the Comedian Philipides an 
Occaſion to exerciſe his Wit upon Strato- 


cles in this Couplet. 


Prodigions Skill ! how ſtrangely flatt' ring 
Fear 
Into one Month hath crowdedall the Tear. 


And upon his having propoſed, that 
Demetrius ſhould lodge in the Temple of 
Minerva within the Caſtle, theſe ; 


Stratocles thinks it is no Fin, 
To turn a Temple to an Inn ; 

Or with lewd wanton Company, 
To bleſs Minerva's Chaſtity. 


Moſt certain it is, that the flagitious 
Crimes which were then committed, de- 
lerved a ſevere Satyr. And Demetrius him- 
ſelf did in ſome Meaſure ſcourge their mad 
8 by his unbounded Inſolencies; but 
that which did above all other things regret 
the Athenians, was, That having given 
Command, that they ſhould with all 

dition raiſe for his Service two hundred 
and fifty Talents, and they to comply wm 
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his Demands, being forced to levy it upon 
the People, with the Severity of taking 


Diſtreſſes; when they preſented him with 


the Mony, which they had with ſuch Dit- 
ficulty raiſed, as if it were a trifling Sum, 
he commanded it to be given to Lamia, and 


. 


| 


the reſt of his Women, to buy them per. 


fumed W aſh-Balls for their Baths ; by which 
kind of Treatment, it is a Queſtion, whe- 
ther the Shame or the Loſs, the manner of 
his contemptuous Expreſlion, or the part- 
ing with their Mony, was the more gal- 
ling Affliction to thoſe fooliſh People; tho 
the Story is variouſly reported; and ſome 
affirm, it was the Theſſaliaus, and not the 
Athenians, who were thus treated by him. 
But however, this is moſt certain, that La 
mia ſqueezed confiderable Sums of Mony 
from them, upon Pretence of making a 
great Entertainment for him; and in Truth 
the Supper was of that Magnificence an! 
Plenty, and managed with fo mu-h Skill 
and pleaſing Variety, that Lynceus of Sa- 
mos, who was preſent at it, though: it 
worth his Pains to write a Deſcription of it. 


Upon this Occaſion, one of the comical 


Wits of the Town gave Lamia the Name 
of Helepolis; ſaying, She alone was an En- 
— ſufficient, without the other, to de- 

roy a Citv. And Demochares of Solis, 
gave Demets ius the Appellation of Mythos, 
which ſignißes a Tale or Fable; becauſe; 


ſaid 
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ſaid he, There is never a Tale but has its 
Witch or Lamia at the end ont; and De- 
metrius has his Lamia 700. 

In ſhort, he was bewitch'd with this 
Woman to that Degree, as for her ſake, not 
only to draw upon himſelf the Envy and 
Jealpuie of all his Wives, but the Hatred 
even of the belt of his Friends; as appears 
by this Inſtance ; Lyſimachus, ſhewing to the 
Ambaſſadors of Demetrius the Scars of 
thoſe W ounds which he had received upon 
his Thighs and Arms, by the Paws of the 
Lion, with which Alexander, in one of his 
furious Humours had obliged him to com- 
bat, they ſmiling, replied, That the King 
their Maſter was not without his Scars, but 
could ſhew upon his Neck the Marks fa La- 
mia, 4 u leſs dangerous and furions Beaſt 
than that with which he had encountered. 
And if the was not a real Enchantreſs, 
it is very odd and unaccountable, that De- 
metrins ſhould ſhew ſo great an Averſion to 
marry Philla, by reaſon of the Diſpropor- 
tion of her Age, when yet he was to paſh- 
onate of Lamia, who was ſo far paſt the 
Meridian of her Years, as to ſtand in need 
of other Charms beſides thoſe of Youth and 
Beauty; ſhe had indeed a delicate Voice, 
and moſt admirable Touch upon the Lute, 
with which Demetrius extreamly delighted; 
and one Evening, after ſhe had enter- 
tained him with that ſoft Muſick all the 

- time 
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Dema, whom, for her blunt way of ſpeak- 


ing any thing to him, they uſually called 


Mad Dema ; What ſay you, Dema ? How 
ſeems ſhe to you now? Truly, Sir, replied 
Dema, ſhe ſeems to me to be an old Woman. 
And Demetrius, who was reſolved topur- 


time he was at Supper, he demanded of 


| 


ſue the Humour, looking very pleaſantly, 


But, Dema, ſaid he, do you /ee theſe deli 
cate Fruits, and what an agreeable Repaſt 
ſhe had provided for me this Night * At 
which Dema laughing heartily, Very plea- 


fant in troth ! ſaid ſhe, Il undertake, if 
you will lie with my Grandam, ſhe ſhall treat 


you far better than this comes to. It 1s alſo 
reported of this Lamia, how ſhe oppoſed 
the famous Sentence of Bocchorzis, the 
Egytian judge, on this manner: A certain 
young Spark, being wonderfully ſmitten 
with the Charms ofa celebrated Curteſan, 
whoſe Name was Thonzs, the inſatiable 
Proſtitute, thinking to make Advantage of 
his laſcivious Folly, promiſed the would be at 
his Service; but withal, demanded fo great 
a Sum, as he either was not able, or at leaſt 
thought too great a Price to purchaſe the 
Repentance of parting with it for one 
Night's Lodging: But it ſeems his Imagi- 
nation, which was ſharp ſet upon what fe 
had treated of in the Day, preſented him 
with the Poſſeiſion of her in a Dream; and 
the Shadow being much cheaper, and poſ- 


ſibly 
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ſibly wholeſomer than the Subſtance, he 
was contented to have the Thonzs of his 
own Fancy, and his Mony too. But the 
confident Woman having heard the Story, 
with the Effrontery of thoſe unbluſhing 
Brutes, commences a Suit againſt him, and 
lays her Action for ſo much Mony as ſhe 
had demanded of him; alledging, it was 
but juſt that ſhe ſhould have Satisfaction, 
ſince he confeſt he had had his Bargain: Boc- 
choris, who thought it the greateſt juſtice 
to put an Affront upon ſuch Confidence, 
adviſed the Youth to bring into the Court 
ſo much Mony as ſhe had demanded, and 
to count it over, ſo as Thonrs might hea: 
the Noiſe ; which being done accordingly, 
Miſtreſs, ſaid Bocchorts, you may go about 


your Buſineſs if you pleaſe, for you are paid 


in your own Coin, one Fancy being as good 


as another. But Lamia, who, it ſeems, 
would turn Advocate for one of her own 
Profeſſion, moved in Arreſt of Judgment, 
That the Sentence was no way equal, in 
regard, that the Deſire which Thor:s had 
to finger the Mony, was in no fort ſatisfied by 
hearing it chink,but rather increaſed; where- 
as, on the contrary, the Youth was abun- 
dantly ſatisfied with the Enjoyment of Tho- 
vi in the Entertainment of his amorous 
Imagina:ions : But this is ſuſficient to have 
related concerning Lamia, we mutt now 
return to * whoſe Fortune, 
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beginning to bend her Brows, will conduct 
us from the Comical, to the more Tragi- 
cal Occurrences, and darker Scenes, of his 
following Life. 

For now all theſe Kings whom he had 
diſobliged, or who were jealous of his 
growing Ambition and formidable Power, 
enter'd into a ſtrong Confederacy againſt 
him and his Father, King Autigonus; and 
aſſembling their united Strength, Demetrius 
was conſtrained to abandon Greece, and to 
join with his Father, to weather the Storm 
which was gathering from all Quarters, 
and threaten'd to diſcharge its Violence 
upon their Heads: Antigonus, upon the 
Occaſion of this War, ſhewed a Courage 
and Fierceneſs much diſproportionate to his 
Years ; he was a Prince of an undaunted 
Spirit, and could he but have preſerved a 
little Temper in his vain Ambition, in aſpi- 
ring at an abſolute Sovereignty over others, 
he might in all Probability, not only have 
continued in the firſt Rank of the Princes 
of his Age, but have left that Honour to 
his Deſcendants; but he was of a violent 
and haughty Spirit, much addicted to 
undervalue all other Princes, and to treat 


them both in his Words and Actions, more 


inſolently than was either conſiſtent with 
his Intereſt, his Prudence, or the Honour 
due to Kings; and though by this raſh 
Freedom of his Language, he had drawn . 
mo 
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moſt formidable Power of the moſt conſi- 


derable Princes againſt him; yet when he 


firſt heard of the Wong vera? he could 
not forbear deſpiſing the Confederates, by 
a Vanity uhar to him: 05 ſaid he, 
are they flocking? P11 make no more to dig 
perſe them, than a Company of Rooks in 4 
Corn-field, with throwing a Stone among 
them, and crying Fluſh. 
So ſoon as the Troops which compoſed 
the Groſs of his Army could be brought 
together, Antigonnus took the Field at the 
Head of ſeventy thouſand Foot, and ten 
thouſand Horſe, and ſeventy five Elephants. 
His Enemies were little inferior to him in 
Number of Men; for they had ſixty four 
thouſand Foot, and ten thouſand five hun- 
dred Horſe; but they far wag es him in 
Elephants, of which they brought four 
hundred into the Field, and a hundred and 
twenty Chariots of War. 

When theſe two mighty Armies approa- 


ched near, there happened an odd kind of 


Alteration in the mour of Antigonus, 
and though his Conrage and Reſolution re- 
ceived no great Abatement; yet his Hope 
and Confidence feemed ſomething to flag 
and hang their Wings; for whereas formerly 
there was wont to be a certain joyous 
Fierceneſs dwelling in his Eyes, that he 
uſed to ſpeak boldly and bravely, and even 
in his Encounters, to drop ſome wore Ral- 
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leries, to encourage his Soldiers tocontemn 
their Enemies, he now became very 
thoughtful, filent, and retired: One Day 
above all the rcit, taking Demetrius along 


with him, he ſhewed him to the Captains, | 


and the whole Army, which was drawn out 


upon this O-cafion, and recommended him 
to them, as his declared Succeſſor; theſe | 
uncuſtomary Actions occaſioned ſome | 
Admiration in thoſe who obſerved them; 
but that which increaſed the Wonder, was, | 
that now he took Demetrius into his moſt 
ſecret Counſels; whereas formerly he never 
uſed to communicate his Deſigns to any 
Perſon ; but when he had reſolved any 
thing,to 2 out his peremptory Commands 


for the Execution; inſomuch that it is 


reported, that when Demetrius was a Vouth, 


he enquiring of the King, what time the 


Army ſhould decamp: He anſwered him 
in a little Paſſion, What do you trouble your 
ſelf? e the only Perſon that are a- 


fraid you ſhall not hear the Trumpet? 


But there were other very ominous Pre- 


"= beſides this Change in the Humour 
O 


Antigonus ; which according to the Su- 


perſtition of thoſe times, abated the Hopes 
and Courage of the Army : For in his 
Dream, the great Alexander, complea:l 
armed, ſeemed to appear to Demetrius, an 
demanded of-him, what Word they intended 


to give in the time of the Battel? And 


De- 
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Demetrius anſwering, That he intended the 
Word ſhould be Jupiter and Victory: Well 
then I ſee, ſaid Alexander, turning ſhort 
from him with an Air of Diſpleaſure, you 


have no Service for me, I will go over to 


your Enemies, who, I am aſiured, will 
entertain me with Joy. And the very Mor- 


ning of the Combat, as the Armies were 


drawing up, Autigonut going out of the 


2 


* 2 


Door of his Tent, by ſome Accident or 
other, ſtumbled, ſo that he fell flat upon 
the Ground, and bruiſed himſelf very ſorely: 
this he, as well as others, rook for no good 
Augury ; and therefore, ſo ſoon as he had 
recover'd his Feet, liiting up his Hands 
towards Heaven, O ye immortal Gods, cried 
he, i you /o pleaſe, I beg a Vittory from 


Jon this day; but if that cannot be granted, 


let me obtain the Favour of Death at your 
Hands, and that I may not live to bluſh to 


' fee my ſelf vanquiſhed, and with ſhame ſur- 
- vive my dying Glory. 


When theſe two great Armies had for 
ſome time faced one the other, the Signal 
being given, after whole Showers of mor- 


- | tal Arrows, which obſcured the very Sun, 
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had been exchanged, as the firſt Compli- 
ments of Death, they quickly came to Han- 
dy-blows ; and Demetrius, who commanded 
the greateſt and beſt part of the Cavalry, 


gave ſuch a furious Charge upon Ant:go- 


uur the Son cf Seleucus, that unable to 
F 3 endure 
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endure the Shock, he and the Body which 
he commanded, turned their Back and fled ; 
and Demetrius, tranſported with the Suc- 
ceſs, purſued them ſo eagerly, and ſo far, 
as that it fatally loſt him the Day; for, 
when perceiving his Error, he would have 
come into the Aſſiſtance of his own Infan- 
try, he was not able, the Enemy with their 
Elephants having cut off his Retreat; and 
on the other Hand, Seleucus obſerving the 
main Battel of Antigonus left naked of 
their Horſe, he made an Offer of charging 
them in the Front; but then ſuddenly b 

wheeling about, as if he intended toattac 

them in the Flank and Rear, he thereby 
gave Opportunity to thoſe among them, 
who had before reſolved it, perfidiouſly to 
revolt from Autigonus, and come over to 
his Party, as great Numbers of them did; 
and this put the reſt into ſuch a Conſter- 
nation, no Man knowing who were Friends, 
and who Enemies, that the whole Army 
was inſtantly put to the Rout. In this 
amazing State of his Affairs, the old King 
Antigonus {till kept his Poſt, and when a 
ſtrong Body of the Enemies drew up to 
charge him, one of thoſe about him, ſeeing 
it, cryed out to him, Sir, conſider with your 


elf what = will do; do you not ſee that 
1 


Party which are coming down upon you? to 
which he only replied, Aud bow ſhall they 
know me? Demetrius will come in to my 


Reſcue 
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Reſcue and Aſſiſtance. There was his laſt 


Hope: Bur alas! it was in vain; for after 


he had look'd on every fide to ſee if he 
could perceive Demetrius coming to his Re- 
lief, he was with a Storm of Arrows, Darts, 
and Javelins, born down dead upon the 
Earth; where being fallen, there remained 
with him, of all the numerous Company of 
his flattering Followers, not one to take care 
of his Body after his Death, beſides only 
Thorax of Larifſa, the Theſſalian; thus 
ended this fatal Battel, and thus the Lite 
of the unfortunate Antigots. 

After the unlucky event of this deciding 
Combat, the Kings who had gained the 
Victory, tore all the Empire, which Anti- 


gonus and Demetrius had poſſeſſed, into 
Pieces, and ſhared thoſe large Territories 


among themſelves. As for the unfortunate 
Demetrius, he with five thouſand Foot and 


four thouſand Horſe marched with great 


haſte to the City of Epheſus, where being 
arrived, it was the common Opinion, that 
he would ſeize upon the Treaſures of Dia- 
nas Temple, to enable him to raiſe Re- 
cruits, and put himſelf into a Capacity to 
arreſt the Progreſs of his Enemies Arms, 
and endeavour to re- inſtate himſelf in his 
former Empire; but he was ſo far from 
that, that fearing leſt his Soldiers might be 
tempted to make ſome ſuch impious At- 
tempt, he haſted from thence, and embark- 
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ing the ſmall Remains of his _ ; he in. | 
ed for Athens; for there it was that he had 
placed his greateſt Hopes, having left there 
the beſt part of his Navy, his Treaſure, and 
een Deidamia; and from them he had 
not the leaſt Doubt, but he ſhould in this his 
Extremity find a ſeaſonable and conſidera- 
ble Aſſiſtan e. And conſidering what he had 
done for them, it is no wonder if Demetrius 
was exceedingly ſurpriſed, when at the 
Iſlands of the Cyclades, the Athenian Embaſ- 
ſadors met him with this ingrateful Meſſage, 
that he muſt not think of a Retreat to 
Athens, for that the People had made a De- 
cree, that no crowned Head ſhould be re- 
ceiv'd into their City; as for his Q. Dei 
damia, they convey'd her honourably with 
attendance ſuitable to her quality to Megara. 
Demetrius, who had hitherto warded all 
the Croſs-blows of Fortune with a dextrous 
Conſtancy, and marvellous height of Cou- 
rage, was not able to bear this without 
Tranſports and Emotions: It was impoſſible 
for him to refle& upon his former Favours 
to them, or without the moſt ſenſible 
Reſentment and Diſpleaſure, to find all thoſe 
Applauſes and Honours, with which they 
had oppreſſed him in his more proſperous 
Eſtate, ſo falſe and treacherous, as that con- 
trary to his laſt Hopes, and reaſonable Ex- 
pectances, they ſhould ſo baſely deſert him 
in this important Turn of Affairs; 2 
rom 
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from thence he drew a clear Inference, 
That there can be nothing more uncertain 
than the Judgment that is drawn of the Fe- 
licity of Princes and Potentates, from the 
airy Honours, and ſeruile Flatteries of 4 
Populace ; ſince it is difficult if not impaſſi- 
ble to determine, whether thoſe extraordinary 


Heats of popular Favour, are Effetts of 


their Inclinations, with reſpect to the Virtue 
and Merit, or of their Fears of the Power 
of great and proſperons Princes ; and that 
the People are equally tranſported into Ex- 
treams, both by Fear and Love. And there- 
fore JudiciousPrinces are wiſelyaccuſtomed, 
not to value themſelves ſo much upon the 
erecting of Statues, Triumphant Arches, 
or paying even Divine Honours to them, 
as upon the Foundation of their own juſt 
Actions and Deportment, being aſſured, 
that nothing is more common than for 
the unconſtant Multitude to hate exceſſively 
thoſe, who receive immoderate Honours 
from them, even then when they ſeem moſt 
willingly to beſtow them. 

But Demetrius, who found himſelf at 
that time not in a Condition to revenge the 
Affront, cunningly diſſembled his Reſent- 
ment, and only gently expoſtulated the 
Matter with the Atheniang, by his Embaſ- 
ſadors, deſiring them, that ſince they would 
not permit him the Favour of coming to 
their City, that at leaſt they would be 3 

kin 
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kind to ſend him his Gallies, among which 
there was one of thirteen Ranges of Oars: 
And this being accorded him, he failed to 
the Ifhmus of Peloponneſus, and finding 
his Affairs in very ill Condition, his Garri- 
ſons being either taken, or revolted to the 
Enemy, he left Pyrrhur to attend the 
Affairs of Greece, and took his Courſe into 
Cher ſoneſus, where he ravaged the Terri- 
tories of Lyſimac hut, and by the Booty 
which he took, both maintained and aug- 
mented his ſhattered Troops, nor did any 
of the other Princes once go about to 
impeach his Enterprize on that fide; for 
Lyſimachus had as little Reaſon tobe belov'd 
for his Virtue, and as much to befeared for 
his Power, as Demetrius; and they were 
very well ſatisfied to be Spectators to ſee 
them leſſen one the other. 

In the midſt of theſe Tranſactions, Seleucns 
ſent Embaſſadors to treat with Demetrius, 
for a Marriage betwixt himſelf and the Fair 
Stratonice, the Daughter of Demetrius by 
the Princeſs Philla: It is true, that Seleucus 
had already a Son by Apamia the Per ſiam 
Lady, whoſe Name was Antiochus, but it 
was alſo true, that he was poſſeſſed of 
ſo many ſpacious Territories, as might 
well ſatisfie the Ambition of more than one 
Succeſſor ; and that which the rather induced 
him to this Alliance with Demetrius, was 
that Ly/anachus, to ſtrengthen his — 
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had married himſelf to one Daughter of 
King Prolomy, and his Son Agathocles to 
another. Demetrius, who look d upon the 
Offer as an unexpected piece of good 
Fortune, preſently imbarked himſelf and 
Daughter, and with his whole Fleet 
failed directly for Hria. 

During this Voyage he was often obliged 
to touch upon ſeveral Coaſts, for the Benefit 
of Proviſions and freſh Water, and among 
other Places in Cilicia; which by the 
Apportionment of the Kings, after the De- 
feat of Antigonns, was allotted to Pliſtarchus 
the Brother of Caſſauder: Pliſtarchur, who 
took this Deſcent of Demetrius upon his 
Coaſts as an Infraction of the mutual Trea- 
ty betwixt the Confederate Princes, poſted 
away to Caſſander, to oblige him to expo- 
ſtulate the Matter with Seleucus, and to 
know the Reaſon, why he had enter'd into 
Amity with Demetrius the common Enemy, 
without firſt acquainting the ocher Confe- 
derates with his Intention. Demetrius 
receiving Information of this, laid hold of 
the Opportunity of his Abſence, and ſud- 
denly tacking about, fell upon the City of 
Quindon, and ſurprized it, and in it a thouſand 
tWo hundred Talents, being part of the 
Treaſure which had been taken in the 
Battel from his Father Antigonus, and 
with this Prize he haſted to his Gallies, and 
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Embarking himſelf and his Troops he pur- 
ſued his Voyage. 

He was ſcarcely come to an Anchor on 
the Coaſt of Hria, before he was met by 
his Queen Philla, the Mother of the beau- 
tiful Bride ; and immediately after they 
landed, and were all received by Seleucus 
at the City of Oroſſus, with all the innocent 
Freedom and Royal Gallantry imaginable - 


' Firſt Feleucus trea ed Demetrius and his Re- 


tinue aſhore, in a ſtately Pavilion in his 
Camp; and then Demetrius entertain'd his 
new Son- in- Law, in a moſt ſplendid man- 
ner aboard the Admiral Gally, the then 
Wonder of the Seas: All the Viſits were 
made to ſhew their mutual Confidence, 
without all manner of armed Attendants ; 
and the Solemnity was continued for ma- 
ny days, until at length Seleucus took his 
leave, and conducted the fair Stratonice to 
the City of Antioch, where they were wel- 
comed with all the State and Solemnity ſuit- 
able to ſuch an Occaſion. 

In his return, Demetrius made a freſh 
Deſcent upon Cilicia, and when he had poſ- 
ſeſſed himſelf of the whole Province, he 
ſent his Queen Philla to her Erocher Caf 


ſander, to anſwer the Complaints of Pliſtar- 


chus. And here Queen Deidamia came by 
Sea out of Greece to meet him, but by the 
incommodiouſneſs of that Paſſage, which 


way too rough for ſo delicate and tender a 
Conſti- 
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Conſtitution, ſhe contracted an Indiſpoſition, 
whereof the ſhortly died. After her Death, 
Demetrius by the Mediation of Seleucus be- 
came reconciled to King Prolomy, inſomuch 
that he married his Daughter Prolomards : 
But the generous Deportment of Selencus 
to this unfortunate Prince was not long 
liv'd ; for ſhortly after, deſiring to have 
the Province of Cilicia from Demetrius, for 
which he offered him a Sum of Mony, and 
being refus'd it, in great indignation he 
then demanded of him the Cities of Tyre 
and Sydoz, rather with a deſign to begec a 
Quarrel, than upon the leaſt pretenſion of 
Right or Neceſſity; and certainly it was a 
very mean and unworthy Baſenels in him, 
who was poſſeſſed of all che vaſt Provinces 
between 14:2 and the Syrian Ocean, for 
two poor Cities, which he unjuſtly cove- 
ted, to diſturb the Peace of his Father- in- 
law, who had already ſuffered ſo inſuppor- 
table a change of Fortune; but herein he 
made good the Opinion of the Divine Plato, 
That the certain way to be truly Rich, is not 
to be ſo ſolicitous to increaſe a Fortune, as 
to give Limits to our own Deſires. For who- 
ever is always graiping at more, confeſſes 
he 1s ſtill in want, and is therefore miſera- 
ble and poor, becauſe in the midſt of all 
his Affluence he wants that Contentment 
and Moderation of his Deſires, which only 
can render any Perſon Rich and Happy. 


But 
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But Demetrius, whoſe Courage was not 


ſunk with his Fortune, reſolutely ſent him 
this Anſwer, that though he were to be 
vanquiſh'd a thouſand times over again, he 
would never purchaſe the Friendſhip of 
Seleucus at ſo tame a rate; and therefore 
to ſecure them againſt his Attempts, he 
reinforced thoſe ſtrong Cities with ſufficient 
Garriſons, and all manner of warlike Stores, 
to enable them to make a brave Defence 
againſt Seleucus, if his infatiable Ambition 
ſhould tempt him to attack them. Havin 

taken care of theſe important Places, an 

receiving Information, that one Lacharzs, 
taking the Opportunity of their Civil 
Diſtentions, had ſet up himſelf as an 
Uſurper over the Athenians, he imagined, 
that if he made a ſudden Attempt upon the 
City, he might now reduce it to his Obe- 
dience, and therefore with great Diligence 
he failed with a powerful Navy towards 
Greece: But Fortune, who was now grown 


very uncourtly to him, treated him with 


ſo rough a Tempeſt, juſt when he came 


upon the Coaſt, that he loſt divers of his 
Veſſels, and a great Number of Soldiers 
which were aboard them. As for himfelf 
he eſcapꝰd, and began to make a little kind 
of War with the Athenians, but finding 
himſelf unable to effect his Deſign, he ſent 
to aſſemble the reſt of his Fleet and Forces, 
which had been diſperſed by the late Storm, 


and 
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and with thoſe Troops which he had he 
marched and laid Siege to the City of Me / 
ſena. While he lay before this Place, he 
ran one of the greateſt Dangers of his whole 
Life, for in making an Attack upon the Turn, 
an Arrow from an Engine ſtruck him full 
in the Mouth, and paſſed clear through 
his Jaw ; but by the Skill and Care of his 
Chirurgeons, it was not long before it was 
healed ; and as ſoon as ke was in a Condi- 
tion to take the Field, he regained divers 
Cities which had revolted from him, and 
made an Incurſion into the Territories of 
the Athenians, where he took Eleuſina and 
Rhamnus, and waſted all the whole Country 
thereabout. And that he might ſtraiten 
the Athenians by cutting off all manner of 
Proviſion, a Veſſel laden with Corn bound 
thither, falling into his Hands, he ordered 
the Maſter and Merchant who had fraighted 
her to be immediately hanged, thereby to 
ſtrike a Terror into others, that ſo they 
might not adventure to ſupply the City 
with Proviſions ; by which means they 
were reduced to {ach Extremities, that 
a Buſhel of Salt was worth forty Drachma's 
of Silver, and a Buſhel of Wheat was ſold at 
the exceſſive Rate of three hundred. In 
this Diſtreſs, Prolomy had ſent to their 
Relief an hundred and fifty Gallies, which 
came fo near as to Anchor before Egina, 
but this ſhort Blaze of Hope was ſoon extin- 
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iſhed by the arrival of three Hundred 
Sail which came to the Aſſiſtance of Deme- 
trins from Cyprus, Peloponneſits and other 
Places, which ftruck ſuch a ick Fear 
into the Egyptians, that they cut and 
flipp'd their Anchors, and with Sails and 
Oars flood away for Ezypr ; which the 
Tyrant Lacharis underſtanding, he inſtantly 
quitted the City, in order to his own Safety 
2nd Preſervation 

And now the Athenians, who, before 
by a popular Edict, had made it Capital 
for any Perſon ſo much as to propoſe a 
Treaty, or accommodation with Demetrius, 
were compelled to ſend Embaſſadors to 
him, not ſo much out of hopes of obtain- 
ing any honourable Conditions from his 


Clemency, as out of pure Neceſſity, and to 


avoid a lingering Death by Famine, a do- 
meſtick Enemy, which they were not able 
to reſiſt; for this imperious Tyrant had 
reduced them to thoſe Extremities, that 
there happened many odd Adventures du- 
ring che time of the Siege, the effects of his 
irreſiſtable power: Among which this Story 
is very remarkable, that one day a Father 
with his Son, ſitting diſconſolately in their 
Houſe, lamenting their deplorable Condi- 


tion, which had not left them any thin 


to ſuſtain their Lives, a dead Rat happene 
to drop from the Cieling between them; 


whereupon they immediately fell into a _ 
˖ 
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tal Scuffle, which of them ſhould have the 
Veniſon for his Dinner: And in this Famine, 
the Philoſopher Epicurus, ſo celebrated for 
indulging his Appetite, was forced to fave 
his own, and the Lives of his Scholars, by 
a ſmall Quantity of Beans, which by num- 
ber were every Day diſtributed to them. 
In this miſerable Condition was the City 
when Demetrius made his publick En- 
trance, and he was no ſooner poſſeſſed of 
the Place, but he made Proclamation, that 
all the Inhabitants ſhould inſtantly aſſem- 
ble in the publick Theater, which bein 
done he ſurrounded them with his arme 
Troops, ſetting alſo a ſtrong Guard about 
the Stage. This adminiſtred no ſmall Ter- 
ror and Perplexity to the amazed People, 
who looked for nothing leſs than a Trage- 
dy of Executions; but 1t was not long 4 
fore he diffipated thoſe Fears, for entrin 
the Stage in Perſon by the Paſſage throug 
which the Actors uſed to enter, he made 
an Oration to them, wherein he only 
gently reprehended their former ill Treat- 
ment of him, but withal told them, that 
he would receive them again into his Grace 
and Favour: And that 1: might appear his 
Intentions were real, he beſtowed amongſt 
them the welcome Donative of an hundred 
thouſand Buſhels of Wheat; and to ingra- 
tiate himſelf the more, he promoted ſuch 
Perſons into the 2 of the Magiſtracy 
as 
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as he knew to be moſt agreeable to the 
People; ſo that nothing now was heard 
but loud Acclamations of Joy among the 
Athenians, and the Stages reſounded with 
Speeches in the Praiſe of Demetrius; all the 
celebrated Orators of the City vying with 
one another in Commendation of his Gene- 
roſity; and upon this Occaſion the Orator 
Dromoclides propoſed a Decree, that the 
Port of Pyneum, and the ſtrong Cittadel of 
Munychia, might be put into the Power of 
Demetrius, to uſe them at his own Diſcre- 
tion, which was no ſooner offered than 
paſſed by unanimous ſuffrage of the People, 
and Demetrius having put ſtrong {ons 
into thoſe two Places, by his own Autho- 
rity placed another in the Mu ſeum, to the 
end that thoſe People, who had ſhewed ſo 
much Levity in their Diſpoſitions, might 
be kept in Subjection, and not by their fu- 
ture Perfidies be able to divert him from 
the Proſecution of his other En izes. 
He had not been long Maſter of Athens 
before he had formed a againſt the 
Lacedemonians, of which Archidamus their 
King being advertiſed, he to prevent it 
drew out an Army, and marched agai 
Demetrius; but in this wiſe Method of car- 
rying War out of his own Territories, he 
had not Fortune an{werable to his Courage, 
for he was overthrown in a Battel near the 
City Mantinea; and Demetrius following 
his 
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his Blow entred the Laconian Confines, and 


in a ſecond Battel defeated him almoſt 


within View of the City of Sparta, wherein 


two hundred Lacedæemoniaus were lain, 
and five hundred taken Priſoners; and now 
it was efteemed almoſt impoſſible for the 
Virgin City of Sparta, which hitherto had 


never ſubmitted to a Conqueror, to eſcape 
being raviſh'd by his victorious Arms. But 


2 there never was any Prince, upon 
whom 


ortune made ſuch ſhort Turns, 
him to the Pinacles of Hope and 


mounti 


Glory, from thence to precipitate him into 
the utmoſt Deſpair and Miſery: To Day he 
would be great and potent, to Morrow weak 


and broken, even almoſt beyond the Relief 
of Hopes or Miracles, which made him 
ſometimes in the low Ebb of his adverſe 
Condition reproach that inconſtant Goddeſs 
with theſe Verſes of the Poet Æſchilus. 


Fortune, of all the Deities moſt vain, 
Dees lift me up, to throw me down again. 


Nor was there any Period of his Life in 
which ſhe appeared more capricipus than 
m this Rencounter ; for when all thin 

ſeemed ſo gloriouſly to conſpire, not only 
to the Re-eftabliſhing, but Inlargement of 
his Greatneſs and Empire, an Expreſs arri- 
ved, which brought him the diſmal Account, 
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had taken all the Cities of which he was 


poſſeſſed in Aſia Nor was this a ſingle 
Misfortune, for at the ſame time he was 
informed, that Prolomy had ſubdued the 
whole Ifland of Cyprus, except the Ci 
of Salamine, where his Mother and Chil. 
dren were cloſely beſieged, and in extream 
Danger; by whi:h ſurprizing Intelligence, 
the City of Sparta was delivered from that 
imminent Fear and Danger. 

But yet Fortune ſeemed to flatter him 
with Hopes upon another Occaſion, treat- 
ing him like the Woman in the Play of Ar- 
chilocus, 


Who Water in one cheating Hand did ſhow, 
Whilſt in the other dreadful Fire did glow. 


For Caſſander King of Macedon dying, 
and his eldeſt Son, who ſucceeded him, not 
long ſurviving his Father, the two younger 
Brothers fell at Variance concerning the 
Succeſſion ; and Antipater having barba- 
roufly murthered his own Mother Theſſalo- 
nice, Alexander the younger Brother, fear- 
ing his Savage and outragious Inclinations, 


called in to his Aſſiſtance Pyrrbus King of 


Epirus, and Demetrins, who was then in 


Peloponneſus : Pyrrhus made all imaginable = 


Expedition to his Succour, and did it effe- 
_ etually; but for a Recompence he held a great 
part of the Country which he had taken 

from 
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from Antipater, which begot a Suſpicion in 
Alexander, that he had brought upon him- 
ſelf a dangerous Neighbour; and that he 
might not run a greater Hazard from Deme- 
triut, whoſe Ambition, Power, and Repu- 
tation among the Macedonians, was ſuch 
as might well create a Jealouſie of him; 
this young Prince therefore 2 away to 
the City of Deinon, where he underſtood 
Demetrius was come with his Army, in 
Compliance with the Requeſt he had made 
him by his Letters; when he arrived there, 
he applied himſelf with great Reſpects to 
Demetrius, and returned him high Acknow- 
ledgements for his Readineſs to aſſiſt him, 
but withal =—_ him to underſtand, that 
now his Affairs were in ſo good Poſture, 
that he had no Occaſion to give him any 
further Trouble; and thereupon invited him 
to an Entertainment which he had provi- 
ded for him, in ſome meaſure to ſhew how 
ſenſible he was of his Favours. But as 
Demetrius was about to go to the Place 
of Aſſignation, one came and whiſper'd in 
his Ears, that there wasa Train laid, that in 
the midſt of the Jollity Demetrius was to be 
taken off. Demetrius who before began to 
ſuſpect the Treachery of Alexander, ſeemed 
not much concerned, but making only a 
httle leſs haſte, he ſent to the principal 
Otficers of his Army, commanding to draw 
out the Soldiers and make them ſtand to 
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their Arms, and ordered thoſe of his Re- 
tinue to attend him into the very Room 
of the Entertainment, and not to ſtir from 
thence, till they ſaw himriſe from the Ta- 
ble. In this Equipage he came to Alexan- 
der, and his Servants who were to have 
performed the Execution, finding them- 
{elves overpowered, had not Courage toat- 
tempt any thing upon him; and indeed De- 
metrius gave them no Opportunity, for he 
made a very ſhort Viſit, and pretending to 
Alexander, that he was not at preſent diſ- 
poſed to be a good Companion, in regard 
that he hon ou now received Advices, 
which obliged him by the Neceſſity of his 
Affairs to march away with his Army the 
next Day; he therefore deſired his Excuſe 
for the preſent, aſſuring him, that he would 
do himfelf the Honour to wait upon him, 
when his Affairs would permit him better 
Leiſure. 

Alexander was extreamly overjoy'd, not 
only at this Reſolution of his Departure, but 
that it appeared D 4 and without 
any fort of Diſguſt, for he did not know 
that his Plot was diſcovered ; and therefore 
in a Compliment, he would by all means 
7 6 Demetrius unto the Confines 

ominions ; when they were arrived 
at Lariſſaa City of Theſſaly, new Invita- 
tions paſſed between them, which were the 
outward Appearances of Reſpect and Civi- 


lity, 
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lity, but ſecretly intendedfor each others De- 
ſtructions; and this young Prince, who 
thought to avoid a ſecond Miſcarriage in 
his Deſign againſt the Life of Demetrius, 
drew the Misfortune upon himſelf, for go- 
ing to an Invitation which Demetrius had 
made him; that he might bring him into a 
like Security and Confidence by his Ex- 
ample, he diſmiſſed his ordinary Guards, and 
went flenderly attended with ſome of his 
moſt particular Friends; when they had ſit- 
ten a little time, Demetrius haſtily ariſing 
from the Table, the ſurprized young Prince 
roſe alſo, and followed pai tothe Door, 


where Demetrius, as he paſſed through, only 
ſaid to the Guards, Kill bim that follows me. 
Which being Alexander, they immediately 
diſpatched him, and ſuch of his Friends as 
endeavour'd to come to his Reſcue, one of 
which, before he died, ſaid, Jou have pre- 
vented us but by one Day. 

It is very eaſie to apprehend, that this 
Action made this Night paſs over with great 
Fears and Diſorders, among the Macedonians 
who followed Alexander; nor was the 
Horror of the Darkneſs much relieved by 
the ſucceedingBeams of that Day, which they 
had reaſon to ſuſpect, from the Power and 
Reſentments of Demetrius, would be their 
laſt; but theſe Fears were diſſipated with 
the Darkneſs, for there was not any man- 
ner of Violence offer'd them; but Deme- 
trius {ent to defire them to come into his 
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Preſence, for that he was deſirous to give 
them Satisfaction, for what had I 
to Alexander: It is not difficult to believe 
that they went chearfully to give him the 
hearing, and therefore Demetrius having 
acquainted them with the Baſeneſs and Trea- 
chery of Alexander, and his good Inten- 
tions toward them, there was no neceſlity 
to make a long Harangue to draw thoſe to 


his Party, who faw their Lives lay at his 


Mercy; beſides, there being none remain- 
ing of the Family of Caſſander, but on 

Antipater, whoſe Hands yet bluſhed wit 

the Blood of the Queen his Mother, and 
who for his abominable Parricide was 
equally infamous and odious to the People, 
and not being ſenſible of a Perſon more wor- 
thy than Demetrius, upon whom they 
might, if at Liberty, fix their Choice, they 
inſtantly proclaimed him King of Mace- 
don, whereupon he preſently returned to 
take Poſſeſſion of this new Kingdom, 
which Fortune had ſo unexpectedly thrown 
Into his Arms. Nor was this Choice at all 
diſagreeable to the reſt of the Macedonians 
who remained at home, who had not yet 
forgot their Reſentments againſt Caſſander, 
for his deteſtable Treachery to Alexander 
the Great, of whom they ſuſpected him the 
cruel Murderer: And all that Kindneſs 
Which they had formerly had for Autipater 
the Father of Caſſander, was now centred 
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n Demetrius, who had married his 
rand-child Philla; and the voung Prince 
which he had by her, who was now 1n the 
Trade of War, under the Conduct of his 
Father Demetrius. And to add to this un- 
expected good Fortune, an Expreſs arrived, 
which brought him the welcome News, that 
Ptolomy had generouſly diſmiſſed his Mo- 
ther and Children, beſtowing upon them 
magnificent Preſents and Honours; and al- 
ſo that his Daughter Stratonice, whom he 
had married to Seleucus, was, by a pretty 
kind of Adventure, re-married to Artiochns 
the Son of Seleucus, and Crowned Queen 
of all the Provinces of Upper Aſia, which 
happened thus. 

his Prince Antiochns became paſſio- 
nately in Love with the beautiful $7rars- 
nice the young Queen, who had now made 
Seleucus the Father ofa little Son, he ſtrug- 
led at firſt very hard with the Beginnings of 
this extravagant Paſſion, but finding on the 
one Hand an Impoſſibility to extinguiſh 
thoſe Flames her fair Eyes had kindled, and 
on the other, that it was equally difficult 
to obtain his Deſires, he ſaw no other Re- 
medy for his hopeleſs Misfortune, but what 
was to beexpected from Deſpair and Death, 
which he therefore reſolved upon, and in 
Order to it, by feigning an Indiſpoſition, to 
languiſh out his amorous Soul, by volun- 
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tary refuſing all manner of Nouriſhment for 
the ſupport of his Life: Era/itratus, the 


Phyſician who attended him, quickly per- 


ceiv'd, that Love was his Diſtemper, but all 
the Difficulty was to diſcover the Object of 
his Flame ; he therefore diligently waited 
in his Chamber, and when any ofthe charm- 
ing Beauties of the Court made their Viſits 
to the ſick Prince, he curiouſly obſerved 
the Emotions and Alterations in the Coun- 
tenance of Ant iochus, which he well knew, 
were wont upon ſuch Surprizes, to betray 
the inward Paſſions and Inclinations of the 
Soul: He therefore took Notice, that the 
Preſence of the Court Ladies wrought no 
manner of Alteration in him; but when 
Stratonice came alone, or in Company with 
Seleucus, to make him a Viſit, he obſerved 
in him all thoſe Symptoms of a moſt vio- 
lent Paſſion, which are ſo tenderly expreſ- 
ſed by the ingenious Sappho, he became 
ſuddenly mute and ſilent, his Paſſion ſmo- 
thering his Words, a fiery Bluſh would 
mount into his Face, he would fixhis Eyes 
upon Stratonice, and then preſently with- 
draw thoſe ſtolen and guilty Looks; his 
Pulſe would be difordered, a cold Sweat 
would ſeize upon him, and unable to ſup- 

rt the violent Paſſion, he would become 


enſeleſs and pale as that Death which he ſo 
much deſired. 
| Era- 
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Eraſiſtratus, from thoſe infallible Sym- 
ptoms, manifeſtly perceived that Srratonice 
was the dear Object of his Paſſion, and 
that he had taken a Reſolution rather to 
iſn than diſcover his Love; he evidently 
{aw that he was in danger of his Life, if he 
did not find out ſome Way, to apply the 
only Remedy which was capable of giving 
him Recovery ; and yet he could not but 
tremble to think of making a Diſcovery of 
that Nature to Seleucus; but conſidering 
the extraordinary Tenderneſs of Seleucus to 
the Prince ; and the King one Morning en- 
quiring of his Condition, he put on all the 
Aſſurance he could, and told him, Sir, the 
Prince's Diſeaſe is Love, and he is incurable, 
becauſe it is impoſſible for him to enjoy the 
Object of his Paſſion, aud impoſſible for him 
to live without it. The King was extream- 
4 at this Account which the Phy- 

cian gave him, but would by no means 
be ſatisfied, 'till he underſtood how his 
Paſſion ſhould be incurable. Why Sir, 
replied Eraſiſtratus, becauſe he is in Love 
with my Wife. How ! ſaid Seleucus, will 
Eraſiſtratus, my Dear Eraſiſtratus, refuſe 
me the kindneſs to beſtow his Wife upon my 
Jon and Succeſſor ; when there is no other 
way to ſave his Life? Nay then Sir, repli- 
el Eraſiſtratus, Tou who are his Father, 
end upon that Conſideration, ought to have 
all the Tenderneſs imaginable for a Son, 


pray 
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would you take the Counſel which you 
2 me; — if Antiochus were thus > 
ſperately in Love with Stratonice, would 
you ſo eaſily reſign your Intereſt to bim? Ah 
my Dear Friend] anſwered Seleucus, may 
ſome kind God or Man, put the ſafety of 
the Prince upon that Iſſue ; I would part not 
only with Stratonice, but my Empire, = 
Condition that I might preſerve Antiochus, 
my Deareſt Antiochus ; and with that the 
ears forced themſelves a violent Paſlage 
over his aged Cheeks. Whereupon Eraſ- 
ftratus taking him by the Hand, Fir, ſaid 
he, you have then no need of the Aſſiſtance of 
Eraſiſtratus, for you, who are a Husband, a 
Father, and a King, are the moſt proper and 
in this Caſe only Phyſician for your own Fa- 
mily, tis you only that can recover the Life 
of Prince Antiochus, by reſigning to hin 
Stratonice, for that's his Diſeaſe. 
Whereupon Seleucus inſtantly fummon- 
ing a Council of all his great Othcers, de- 
clared unto them the State of this Affair, and 
that he was reſolved to beſtow Stratonic: 
upon the Prince, and to create him King, 
and her the Queen of all the Provinces of 
the Higher Aſia; telling them, that he 
thought he had ſo abſolute a Power over 
the Prince's Will, that he hoped he ſhould 
find in him no Repugnance to obey his Com- 
mands; and for the Queen, he hoped all 
his Friends would endeavour to make her 
43 | ſenſible, 
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ſenſible, if ſne manifeſted any Reluctancy to 
this Marriage, that ſhe ought to eſteem 
thoſe things juſt and honourable, which were 
ſo abſolutely neceſſary to the general and 
publick Good. And by theſe Arguments, 
Stratonice was perſuaded to this ſecond 
Marriage, which quickly reſtoredthe Health 
of Antiochus, and was celebrated with ex- 
traordinary Joy and Solemnity. 

But to return to the Affairs of Demetrins, 
he having obtained the Crown of Macedon, 
and being poſſeſſed of Theſſalia, and the 
greateſt part of Peloponneſius, the Cities of 
Megara and Athens, the two Keys of the 
Tibmus » he turned his victorious Arms 
againſt the Bæot iant; theſe People at firſt 
made ſome Overture of an Accommodation, 
but Cleonimur of Sparta coming to their 
Aſſiſtance, and reinforcing the City of Thebes 
with a conſiderable Garriſon, and one P:/is 
a Theſpian, who had a 2 Influence upon 
the People, animating them to make a brave 
Reſiſtance, they brake off the Treaty and 
betook themſelves to Arms: But no ſooner 
had Demetrius begun to 8 the Walls 
with his dreadful Engines, but Cleonimus af- 
frighted at the ſight of them, ſecretly with- 
drew himſelf; and thereupon the Beorians 
finding themſelves abandoned by this cow- 
ardly Confederate, they ſurrender'd the Ci- 
ty to Demetrius, who put ſtrong Garriſons 
into the chiefeſt Towns, and having drawn 
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a good round Sum of Mony from them; he 
placed Hieronymus the Hiſtorian, as his De- 
puty-Governor ; but as to the main, he 
treated thoſe vanquiſhed People very oblig- 
ingly, and particularly Piſie, to whom he 
not only frankly reſtored his Liberty, but 
alſo made him Governor over the The- 
1ans. 

It ha ed, not after, that Ly 
** Motors. tobetaken Priſo- 
ner by Drom:ichetes, whereupon Demetrius 
haſted with his Army into Thracze, in Hopes 
that in the Diſorder, into which this Acci- 
dent ** have 5 Affairs of that Pro- 
vince, he might find an unity to 
repoſſeſs himſelf of it ; but 2 
pectedly regaining his Liberty, and the 
newly conquered Beotzaxs breaking out 
into a general Revolt, he was obliged to 
retire with his Army, and in great haſte, to 
look after his own Affairs at home. Upon 


his Return he found that his Son Aurigonut 


had in a Battel defeated the Forces of the 
Beotians, and therefore he 1 laid 
Siege to hebes, whither they had retreated 
with their broken Troops; but underſtand- 
ing that Pyrrbus had made an Incurſion in- 
to Theſſaly, and that he was advanced as far 
as Thermopylon, leaving Autigonus to con- 
tinue the Sie 
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ciſe his Courage; for upon the firſt News 
of his Approach, he made a very haſty Re- 
treat out of the Country, whereupon De- 
metrius, leaving ten thouſand Foot and a 
thouſand Horſe for the Guard of Theſſaly, he 
returned to the Siege of Thebes, and there 
he brought his dreadful Engine in order to 
form the City, but by Reaſon of its un- 
wieldly Bulk, and the Unevenneſs of the 
Ground, it was moved with ſuch Labour 
and Difficulty, that in two Months it did 
not advance two Furlongs : In the mean 
time the Citizens made a {tout Defence, and 
Demetrius, who was reſolute to be revenged 
on them for their Perfidy, obſtinately main- 
tained the Siege, and expoſed himſelf and 
his Soldiers to very hard and dangerous 
Service, inſomuch that Aut igonus, obſerv- 
ing that many gallant Men daily loſt their 
Lives, being ſenſibly mov'd with Pity, he 
addreſſed himſelf to the King his Father, 
and finding himas he thought in good Hu- 
mour, Sir, ſaid he, I beſeech your Majeſty, 
what Reaſon ig there to expoſe ſo many va- 
hant Men to ſuch continual Danger, without 
« greater Neceſſity, when —— But Deme- 
trizs ina great Paſſion, without permitting 
tim to proceed ; And you, good Sir, why do 
you Afflict your ſelf for this matter, the more 
there are kill d, the fewer there will be for 
you to make a Proviſion for. But that the 
Soldiers might ſee he valued his own Life at 

no 
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nodearer Rate than theirs, he expoſed him- 
{elf to the ſame Dangers to which he com. 
manded them; and in a deſperate Attack, 
which he one Day made, he was wounded | 


| 


with a Javelin, which ſtruck quite —_— 

his Neck, and put him into very great 
zard of his Life ; but notwithſtanding his 
Illneſs he continued the Siege, and in Con- 
cluſion took the Town; and after his En- 
trance, when the Citizens expected all the 
Severities which an incenſed Conqueror 
could inflict, he only put to Death thirteen 
of the Capital Rebels, and baniſhed ſome 
few others, graciouſly pardoning all the 
reſt : Thus the City of Thebes, after it had 
beenfo longraiſed fromits Ruins, was twice 

taken in the ſpace of thoſe ten Years. 
Shortly after, the Feſtivals of the Pythian 
Apollo being to be celebrated, and the . 
tolians having blocked up all the Paſſages 
to Delphos, Demetrius cauſed them to be 
kept at Athens, alledging it was great rea- 
ſon thoſe Honours ſhould be paid to Apollo 
in that Place, both in regard he was the 
Tutelar Divinity of that City, and that the 
Athenians pretended to derive from him 

their Original and Pedigree. 
From thence Demetrius returned to M. 
cedon, and being not only of a reſtleſs Tem- 
per himſelf, but conſidering the Genius of 
the Macedonians, who were ever the beſt 
Subjects when imployed in —— 
ITLONS, 
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ditions, but ſeditiouſly buſie and deſirous of 
Change in the idlenefs of Peace; he led them 
againſt the Ætolianc, and having waſted 
their Country, he left Pantanchus, with a 
great part of his Army to perfect the Con- 
ueſt, and with the reſt he marched in Per- 
on to find out Pyrrhus; but fo it fell out, 
that by taking different Ways, theſe two 
Arniies did not meet, but whilſt Demetrius 
enter d Epyruc, and laid all waſte before him, 
Pyrrhus at the ſame time encountred Pan- 
tanchus, where in the heat of the Combat, 
the two chief Commanders, meeting, 
bountifully entertain'd one the other with 
the Complements of their Swords, till their 
Arms bluſhed at that kind of rude Civility, 
but in concluſion Victory perched upon 
the Standards of Pyrrhus, who beſides great 
numbers flain upon the Place, took five 
thouſand Priſoners. 

This Blow would not have been ſo con- 
ſiderable as to have given Demetrius any 
= hurt, had it not been, that Pyrrhus, 

his brave and fierce Deportment in this 
counter, did not only win the Glory of 
the Field, but the Hearts of the inconſtant 
Macedonians; for now they began loudly to 
— that they ſaw in him the very 
icture of the hardy Courage and perſonal 
Bravery of their adored Alexander; where- 
as the other Kings his Succeſſors, and par- 
ucularly Demetrius, . ſaid, reſembled 
him 
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him in nothing ſo much as in his extrava- 


gant Humours and haughty Vanity: And 


to ſay nothing but Truth, Demetrius was 
ſomething 1o affected in his Garb, as too 
nearly related to the Pageantry of the The. 
ater. For not only his Body was uſed to 
be clothed with the moſt exquiſite Travels 


of the Needle in Gold and Purple Robes, 


and his Head incircled with the uncommon 
Novelty of a double Diadem, but even his 
Shoos were made of curiouſly embroider- 
ed Purple with Golden Soles : And fuch 
was the profuſe Mga Set this Prince, that 
he had commanded a Robe to be made for 
him, wherein with proud Art, there was 
to be wrought the Repreſentation of the 
Univerſe, Sea and Land, the Celeſtial Bo- 
dies and Figures of the Sun, with all his 
Golden Glories, and the Silver Moon, and 
the ſparkling Courtiers of the Night, which 
were to be imitated with the richeſt Dia- 
monds that could be procured. But the 
Reverſe of his more gloomy Fortune over- 
raking him, the Work was never finiſh'd; 
but as it was, it was long preferved as a 
Monument of his magnificent Vanity: Not 
any of the Kings of Macedon his Succeſ- 
fors, tho? divers of them reported to be 
22 enough, arriving to that degree of 
Pride, to have it finiſhed, or to adventure 
to wear it. 


But 
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But it was not this outward Garb and 


pomp alone which diſguſted the Macedo- 
' nians, but his profuſe and diſſolute Way of 
| lving; and above all, the Difficulty of Ac- 


ceſs to his Preſence was extreamly diſobli- 
ging: For either he would not be teen at 
all by ſuch as attended long for diipitch of 
their Affairs, or if he permitted them to 
come before him, he would treat them 
roughly and with Diſreſpect; nor were on- 
ly private Perſons thus uſed by him, but 
even ſuch Miniſters as negotiated publick 
Affairs: Thus he made the Athenian Em- 
baſſadors, to whom yet he was more civil 
than to all the other Cræcianc, attend two 
Years in his Court, before they could ob- 
tan an Audience from him ; at another 
time when the Lacedemonians ſent a ſingle 
Perſon on an Embaſly to him, thinking it 
was done in Contempt, in great Indignation 
he demanded of him, Whether the Spartans 
bad but one Man that was fit to be ſent upon 
as Embaſſy, ſince they ſent no more? To 
whom the Embaſſador, according to the La- 
corzan Mode, tartly replied ; Sure one En- 

baſſador is enough to ſend to one King. 
It chanced one time that a Humour took 
him to be a little more than ordinarily Po- 
pular, and therefore going abroad, he was 
immediately accoſted by a Multitude of im- 
portunate Petitioners; he very courteouſly 
received their Supplications, and * 
2 their 
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their Petitions in the skirt of his Robe, the 
poor People over-joyed at this unuſual 
Grace and Favour followed him cloſe, in 


hopes to be preſently diſpatched in their 
Suits; but when he came upon the Bridge | 


of the River Axins, opening his Lap, he 


dropped all the Petitions into the River, 


This Action did ſtrangely exaſperate the Ma. 
cedonians, who ſeeing their Hopes and Pe- 
titions both drowned, looked upon it as a 
very injurious and unkingly Frolick ; and 
this brought to their Remembrance, what 
ſome of them had ſeen, and others had 
heard related of King Philip, who by a 
pretty Accident wasreclaimed from this tie 
obliging Humour: For King Philip being 
one day abroad, an old Woman made her 
application to him witha Petition, the King 
told her, he could not then diſpatch her, 
in regard he had Affairs of greater impor- 
tance upon his hands ; to which the old 
Woman in a pet replied, Nhat! Greater 
than doing Fuſtice? If you refuſe to do Ju- 


ſlice, pray lay aſide your Royalty, and leave 


being a King. This ſharp Reprimand fo 
nettled the King, that returning to the Pa- 
lace, and ſetting all other matters apart, for 
{everal days together he did nothing elle, 
but receive the Complaints of all that would 
come, and redreſſe d their real Grievances, 
to the general contentment and ſatisfaction 
of his People. 


And 
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And certainly there 1s no other Virtue 
more commendable or . in a Prince, 
than Juſtice; which made Timotheus ſay 
that Mars is a great Tyrant, but Law, ac- 
cording to the incomparable Pindar, is the 
moſt gforious Queen of the Univerſe. And 
upon this Subject, Homer, the Prince of 
Poets, obſerves, that 2 did not beſtow 
upon Kings, terrible Engines or Ships of 
War for the deſtruction of Cities, but had 
committed the Oracles of Law and Juſtice 
to their Cuſtody, in order to their good Go- 
vernment and Preſervation, and that the 
moſt juſt Princes, and not the fierce and 
violent, were the genuine Offspring of the 
Gods. But Demetrius was not at all ſolli- 
citous of the Title of ſuch a King as reſem- 
bled the Gods; for diſdaining the Appel- 
lations of Polzens, or Polioukos, the Tutela- 
D of Cities, he rather affected the 

ame of Poliorcetes, the Deſtroyer of Ci- 
ties. By his affected Folly miſtaking the 
very nature of Vice and Virtue, pla ing his 
Glory in Injuſtice, and eſteeming baſe and 
ungenerous Actions, as if they had been 
the laudable Ornaments of a virtuous 
Prince. 

But to return to the Hiſtorical purſuit of 
his Life, Demetrius being at Pella fell into 
a deſperate Malady, the true Dꝛughter of 


Intemperance and Luxury; and while he 


lay ſtrugling with the violence of the Di- 
3 {temper. 
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ſtemper, Pyrrhuslayinghold of this Occa- 
ſion, took from him the greateſt Part of 
Macedon, and advanced as far as the City 


of Edeſſa. But Demetrius recovering his 


Health, quickly recovered from him his Do- 
minions alſo, and obliged Pyrrhus to con- 
tent himſelf with his own Kingdom. And 
that he might not imploy his whole time in 
theſe little Conflicts with a Neighbour, his 
Thoughts being fixed upon another Deſign, 
from which he was unwilling to be divert- 
ed by this petty War, heconcluded a Peace 
with Pyrrhus. For now he had formed a 
Deſign to endeavour the Recovery of the 
whole Empire which his Father had poſ- 
ſeſſed; and his Preparations were every way 
ſuitable to his aſpiring Hopes, and the Great- 
neſs of the Enterprize. He gave out Com- 
miſſions for the levying of ninety eight 
thouſand Foot, and twelve thouſand Hort; 
and Orders for the building and rigging out 
a Fleet of five hundred Gallies; ſome robe 
built at Athens, others at Corinth, Chalcis 
and Pella. And ſo aſſiduous and diligent 
was he, in the forwarding of theſe vaſt Pre- 
parations, that he was continually poſting 


from Place to Place, to give Advice and Di- 
rection to the Carpenters and Artificers, for 
the building them more ſtrong and ſervice- 
able: And herein he was ſo great a Maſter, 
that the Artizans themſelves, as well as all 


others, 
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others, were amazed, not ſo mueh at the 
Number, as at the ſtupendious Bulk and 
Contrivance of this extraordinary Navy; 
. | forhithertothere had never been ſeen a Gal- 
p with fifteen or ſixteen Ranges of Oars. It 
zs true, that afterwards Prolomy Philopater 
built a prodigious Gally of eighty Rows of 
Oars, which was two hundred and eighty 
Cubits in Length, and the Height of her 
from the Water to the Top of her Stern was 
forty eight Cubits, ſne had four hundred 
| Mariners,and four thouſandRowers,and be- 
ſides there was convenient ſtanding for very 
near three thouſand Soldiers to fight above 
the Decks. But this unwieldly Hulk after all 
this, was only fit for Shew, and not for Ser- 
vice, for ſhe look'd like an immoveable Ca- 
ſtle upon the Water, and was not to be mo- 
ved without extream Toil and Peril; where- 
as theſe Gallies of Demetrius were not the 
leſs ſerviceable for their Magnificence, but 
notwithſtanding their Beauty and Orna- 
ments, were as light and nimble, as they 
were extraordinary and ſumptuous. 

The Noiſe and Storm of theſe great Pre- 
parations, the like whereof had never been 
made ſince the Expedition of Alexander 
the Great, threatning to fall upon Aſia, 
awakened Selencus, Prolomy and Lyſimachus, 
to look to themſelves, which obliged them 
toenter into a Confederacy for their mutual 

H 4 Defence 
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Defence and Security: They therefore dif. 
patched Embaſſadors to Pyrrhus, to repre- 
ſent to him the neceſſity of rejecting the 
Peace he had made with Demetrius, and to 
perſuade him to give him a Diverſion, by 
making an Incurſion into Macedon; for 
that Demetrius had only concluded the 
late Peace with him, to be at liberty to pro- 
ſecute his greater Deſigns, and that ſhould 
he become Victorious, he would too late 
be ſenſible of the Danger of ſo potent a 


Neighbour. Pyrrhus finding Reaſon in the 
Propoſition, preſently cloſed with them; 
ſo that in an Inſtant Prolomy with a mughty | 


Navy invaded Greece; Lyſimachus entr 

Mace don upon the fide of Thracia, and Pyr- 
rhus fell in upon that part next to Epyrus, 
ſpoiling and waſting the whole Country. 
This was an unexpected Surprize to Deme- 
trius; but however, leaving his Son Anti- 
gonus tolook after the affairs of Greece, he 
marched in great Diligence to the Relief of 
Macedon, and to oppoſe Lyſimac hus: He 
was no ſooner arrived near the Frontier, 
but he received the ill News that Pyrrhus 
had taken the City Beræa; and the Report 
being once gotten among the Soldiers, the 
whole Camp was filled with Diſorders and 


Confuſion, Cries and Lamentations; the 


Soldiers grew Inſolent and Mutinous, and 
beſtowing a thouſand Execrations upon 
Demetrius, they openly declared, that hey 

| wou 
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would march home to take care of their 
Country, Friends and Families; but in re- 
ality the Deſign was to revolt to Ly/ama- 
chus. 

Demetrius finding them in theſe Diſtem- 
pers, reſolved to remove further from Ly- 
ſmachus ; for he judged, that though by 
reaſon of their former kindneſs to that 
Prince, under whoſe Conduct many of them 
had ſervedin the Wars of Alexander, might 
make them unwilling to combat with him ; 
yet they would make no difficulty to op- 

ſe Pyrrhus, a Foreigner and Invader, who 
had ſpoiled their Country ; but he found 
himſelf under great miſtakes in theſe Con- 
jectures ; for when he was advanced near 
to Pyrrhas, theſe Mutineers took occaſion 
to extol the Gallantry and Courage of Pyr- 
rhus, his generous Uſage of thoſe who had 
been his Priſoners, and to declare, that the 
Kingdom by the Fundamental Cuſtom, the 
Law of Antiquity, ought to devolve upon 
the braveſt Man; and in ſhort, to meditate 
a general Defection and Revolt: For at 
firſt, ſome ſtragling Parties only deſerted, 
but in a little time the whole Army broke 
out into an univerſal Mutiny; inſomuch 
that ſome of them inſolently told him, that 
if he conſulted his own ſafety, he were 
beſt to make haſte tobe gone ; for that the 
Macedonians were reſolved no longer to ha- 
zard their Lives, to combat for the ſatisfa- 


ction 
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ction of his Luxury and Ambition; theſe 
were moderate Reproaches in Compari- 
ſon of ſome others which he was oblig- 
ed to endure; and therefore eaſily gueſ- 
ſing what would be the Iſſue, if he ſhould 
expoſe himſelf longer to their Rage, here- 
tired to his Tent, and putting oft the Im- 

rial Purple, ſtole away in the diſguiſed 
Habit of a private Soldier; and he was no 
ſooner gone, but the Mutinous Army were 
all together by the Ears about the Plunder 
of his Tent; but Pyrrhus coming imme- 
diately, repreſſed their Fury, and took Poſ- 
ſeſſion of it himſelf; and he, with Ly/ima- 
chus, parted the Realm of Macedon betwixt 
them, after Demetrius had poſſeſſed it juſt 
ſeven Years. 

As for Demetrius, being thus ſuddenly 
deſpoiled of his Crown, he retired to Ca/- 
fandria, where Queen Philla, oppreſſed 
with inſupportable Grief, to ſee her Huſ- 
band from the top of his Glory, reduce d to 
the deſpicable Condition of a private and 
baniſhed Perſon, reproaching Fortune for 
her blind Inconſtancy, and overcome with 
the Violence of her Deſpair, ſhe took a fatal 
Potion, chuſing rather to end her Days 
with the quick Operation of the mortal 
Drug, than to languiſh out a miſerable Life 
inthe tedious Delays of an adverſe Fortune. 


But Demetrius did not love her ſo well as to 
bear her Company in that ſort of Nectar, as 
great 
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t a Friend as he was to Liquors, but 
kept his Hopes ſtill warm at the Heart; and 
ſtudying how to repair the Shipwrack of 
his Affairs, he parted for Greece, and there 
aſſembled all his Friends and Captains, who 
had formerly ſerved him, in Order to the 
forming an Army to endeavour the Reco- 
very of his former Dignity and Dominions; 
ad one may well apply that of S$9phocles 
concerning Menelaus, to the various Chan- 
ges of this Prince's Eſtate. 


Mounted on Fortune c ever-rolling M heel, 

Like that imconſtant Deity I reel ; 

Or like the fickle Lady of the Night, 

Who . on a diſf' rent Dreſs of Light, 

A ſukver Cornet firſt adorns her Head, 

And . pale Beauty ſtill doth larger 
ſpread, 

Till her grown Luſtre, bluſhing Stars ad- 

mire, 

And hide their out-of-Countenance Sparks 
of Fire; 

But then her dwindling Glories fade again, 

And are reduced to their former Wane. 


And certainly this changeable Planet 
was the exact Emblem of this Prince, whoſe 
Acceſſions of Glory, and Eclipſes of Ho- 
nour, his Riſes and Falls are perfectly fi- 
gured by her ſeveral Faces ; for even when 
his expiring Glory ſeemed to give the laſt 

Gaſps, 
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Gaſps, his Power would ſtrangely revive, 
and his Hopes flouriſh, as they did at this 
time, by the coming of divers Troops to 
his Aſſiſtance, which gave him encourage- 
ment to hope for the re-eſtabliſhment of 
his Affairs: He had not however, ſince 
his laſt Diſgrace, re- aſſum'd the Royal Robe; 
whereupon a certain Theban, ſeeing him in 
the mean Habit ofa private Perſon, applied 
to him the Diſtich of Eurypides, 


Of an immortal God, again a Mortal made, 
He court s|{mena's Banks, and Dirce'*s cooler 
Shade. 


But ſo ſoon as he began to entertain a 
roſpect of Hope, of the change of his 


*ortune, he re- aſſumed the Regal Habit, 


and kept a little kind of Court at Thebes, 
though at the ſame time he reſtored their 
Democratick Government to that City. 
A As for the treacherous Athentians, in this 
Misfortune, they again baſely deſerted him, 
and to do him the greater Diſgrace, they 
„ Aiſplaced Dyphilus, who was that Year the 
3 2 Prieſt of the * two Tutelar Deities, and 
tigonus by a popular Edict reſtored the Prieſthood 
end De- to its ancient Form; and hearing that De- 
merrius metrius grew very Powerful, they ſent to 
King Pyrrhus, to beg his Aſſiſtance and 
Protection. Demetrius juſtly enraged a- 
gainſt them for their repeated Perfidies, 
marched 


| 
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marched to Athens, and laid cloſe Siege 
to the City: In this Diſtreſs they ſent 
out to him Craterus the Philoſopher, a 
Perſon of great Authority and Reputation, 
to mediate a Compoſure ; who managed 
his Negotiation with ſo much Dexterity, 
that what with his humble Intreaties and 
Remonſtrances, and the ſolid Reaſons 
which he offered, Demetrius was perſuad- 
ed to raiſe the Siege; and ſhipping his Army, 
which conſiſted of eleven "Thouſand Men, 
he reſolved upon an Expedition into Car ia 
and Lydia, to take thoſe Provinces from 
Lyſimachus ; arriving at Miletus, he was 
met there by Euridice the Siſter of Philla, 
his deceaſed Lady, who brought along with 
her Prolemaida, the Daughter whom ſhe 
had by King Prolomy; which young Lady 
had before been affianced to Demetrius, 
and with whom he now conſummated his 
Nuptials; but he was too intent upon his 
other Deſigns, to be diverted from them 
by his new Amour ; and therefore he pre- 
{ently began the Campaign, and was fo 
fortunate in the beginning, that many Ci- 
ties revolted to him; and others, as parti- 
cularly the City of Sardis, he took b 

force, divers Troops of Lyſimachus alſo 
came over to him with a conſiderable Sum 
of Mony. But his Fortune, which was ne- 
ver conſtant, was now never laſting ; for 


Agathocles, the Son of Lyſimachus, with a 
powerful 
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powerful Army made Head againſt him; 


| which obliged him, with his Army to di- 


vert into Phrygia, with an Intention to paſs 
into Armenia; for he had an Imagination, 
that if he could perſuade the Medes or Ar- 
meniins to revolt, he ſhould thereby gain 
many convenient Sea-ports, and Places of 
Retreat, to ſecure him againſt any ill Ac- 
cident or Diſaſter that might befall him: 
Agathocles preſſed very hard upon him, and 
many Skirmithes and Conflicts paſſed be- 
tween Parties, wherein Demetrius had ſtill 
the Advantage: But Agathocles being much 
ſuperior in Number, ſtraightned him ſo 
much in his Forage, that his Soldiers were 
forced to conflict more with Famine, than 
with their Enemies, and ſhewed a great 
Unwillingneſs to go into Armenia and Me- 
dia; fo that for freſh Quarters he was ob- 
liged to paſs over the River Lycus, and in 
the Paſſage, many of his Men, by the Ra- 
pidneſs of the Torrent, were carried down 
the Stream, and drowned: This Miſchance 
exaſperated the Soldiers to that Degree, 
that one of them fixed this Paper upon the 
Door of his Pavilion, taken out of Oedipus, 
with a little Variation of the Name. 


Thon Son of blind Antigonus, 
oft mean to hurry us ? 


Whither 
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And to add to his Misfortune, the Pe- 
ſtilence, as is uſual, when Armies are driven 
to ſuch Neceſſities, as to ſubſiſt upon un- 
wholſom Diet, began to aſſail them as well 
as the Famine; ſo that he loſt eight thou- 
ſand of his Men, and with the reſt he re- 
tired to Tarſus; and becauſe that City was 
under the Dominion of Seleucus, he ſtrictly 
prohibited his Soldiers the committing 
any manner of Outrages or Violence, 
being unwilling to create himſelf a new Ene- 
my of Selencus; but when he perceived it 
was impoſlible to keep the Soldiers in Or- 
der, they being reduced to extream Neceſ- 
ſity, and Agathocles having block d up all 
the Avenues of Mount Taurus, to prevent 
their Foraging in his Territories, he reſol- 
ved to write to Seleucus to appeaſe him in 
this Matter: The Letter contained a long 
and tragical Relation of the miſerable State 
to which he was reduced, and paſſionate 
Interceſſions for his Commiſeration to a di- 
ſtreſſed King and Relation, who was fallen 
into ſuch a deplorable Condition, as might 
extort Tenderneſs and Pity from his very 
Enemies. 

Theſe Letters did ſo mollifie the Heart of 
Seleucus, that he gave out poſitive Orders, 
to the Governors of thoſe Provinces, that 
they ſhould furniſh Demetrius with all Ac- 
commodations ſuitable to his Royal Qua- 
lity, and with ſufficient Proviſions for his 


_ Troops. 
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Troops. But Patroclec, a Perſon of great 
Authority, and the Confident of Se/encns, 
perſuaded him, that this Entertainment of 
Demetrius, eſpecially of his Soldiers, 
within his Dominions, was not at all agree- 
able to the ſound Maxims of Policy ; 1n re- 
gard, that of all the Kings of his time, De- 
metrius was the molt violent in his Inclina- 
tions, and addicted to bold and daring En- 
terprizes ; and that now being driven to 
Extremities by his adverſe Fortune, a Con- 
dition which many times tempted Perſons 
of the greateſt Temper and Moderation, to 
the moſt deſperate Attempts, he could not, 
with any Security to himſelf, afford him 
this Retreat of Entertainment: Selenucus 
animated with this Diſcourſe, advanced 
with a powerful Army towards Cilicia; 
and Demetrius, aſtoniſhed at this ſudden 
alteration, betook himſelf for ſafety to the 
Strengths and moſt inacceſſible Places of 
Mount Taurus; from whence he ſent En- 
voys to Seleucus, to requelt from him, that 


he would permit him the hberty with his 


Army to ſeek to repair his broken Fortunes 
among the barbarous Nations, and there 
to eſtabliſh a Kingdom, where he might 
{s the remainder of his Life in Quiet and 
epoſe; and not in that rigorous Seaſon of 
Winter, to expoſe him in this diſtreſſed, 
naked Condition, to the Fury of his impla- 
cable Enemies ; but to allow him a com- 
petent 
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petent Time, and Maintenance for the ſup- 
port of his ſmall Army, *till he might with 
convenience depart. 

But Selexcrs, whoſe Jealouſie was now 
the governing Paſſion of his Soul, ſent him 
this peremptory Anſwer, That he would 

rmit him to ſtay two Months and no 
longer in Catalonia, provided he preſently 
ſent him the principal of his Friends and 
Officers,as Hoſtages for his Departure then ; 
and in the mean time he ſhut up all the 
Paſſages into Syria: So that Demetrius, 
who ſaw himſelf thus encompaſſed as in a 


Toil, like an enraged Lion, flew upon the 


Prey, and fell to waſting the Territories 
of Seleucus, and in many Encounters had 
the Advantage of him; and particularly, 
when he was aſſailed by the armed Chari- 
ots, he entirely defeated them, and there- 
by opened his Paſſage into Hria And 
now finding his Soldicrs animated by 
theſe Succeſſes, he was reſolved to pulh at 


all, and to have one deciding Blow for the 


Empire with Selezcrs ; but that crafty 
Prince having refuſed the Aſſiſtance of Hy- 
ſimachns, whom he both miſtruſted and ha- 
ted, made no great haſte to the Encounter, 
but choſe rather to weary Demetrius, and 
waſte his Power by Delays; for there was 
nothing that he dreaded more than the 


perpetual Viciſſitude of that Prince's For- 


tune, which he had ſo often known to 
! have 
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have been raiſed from the moſt deplorate 
State, to the greateſt exceſs of Glory. 
But now all things ſeemed to conſpire to 


the Ruin of this miſerable Prince; for he 
was ſeized with a violent Diſtemper, which 
did not only indanger his Life, but depri- 


ö 


ved him of his Reaſon; ſo that his Army 


began to moulder away inſenſibly; ſome 
deſerting, and others ſtealing away from the 
Service, which they concluded deſperate; 
after forty days he began to be ſo far reco- 
vered, as to be able to rally his Forces, and 
marched as if he directly deſigned for Cili- 
cia; but in the Night, in great Silence he 
took a Counter-march, and paſſing the 
Mountain Amanus, he foraged all the 
Country as far as Cyrrheſtica. Whereup- 
on Seleucus advanced towards him, and en- 
camping at no great diſtance, Demetrius 
took a Reſolution to ſurprize him in his 
Camp; but the Deſign being by ſome Fu- 
gitives diſcovered to Seleucus, he had but 
juſt time in great Conſternation to leap out 
of his Bed, and give the Alarm to his Men; 
as he was putting on his Boots to mount to 
Horſe, Sire, ſaid he to the Officers about 
him, Look well to your Charges; for de 
muſt now expect to combate with a furious 
and enraged wild Beaſt. But Demetrins, 
8 the Noiſe and Murmur he heard in the 
amp, finding they had taken the Alarm, 
drew off his Troops, and began to retreat 's 
the 


' 
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the beſt order that he could; but the Mor- 
ning quickly appearing, Seleucus followed 
hard upon his Rear, and obliged him to a 
diſadvantageous Encounter.. Demetrius, 
having drawn his Army into Order, and 
iven the Command of one half of his 
roops to one of his moſt expert Captains, 
with the other he in Perſon charged fo fu- 
riouſly, that he forced his Enemies to give 
Ground: But Seleucus lighting from his 
Horſe, and covering his Arm with a Tar- 
get, advanced to the foremoſt Ranks; and 
having put up the Viſer of his Helmet, 
that he might be known, he addreſſed him- 
ſelf to the Soldiers of Demetrius, exhort- 
ing them to lay down their Arms, and not 
deſperately throw away their Lives; tel- 
lng them withal, that it was for their ſakes 
only that he had ſo long forborn coming to 
Extremities : And thereupon, without a 
Blow more, theſe perfidious Mercenaries 
- and ſaluted Seleucus as their 
ng. 

Demetrius, who in the whole courſe of 
his Life, had been accuſtomed to ſtrange 
Turns, from thence drew a Hope that he 
ſhould weather this Storm alſo; and there- 
fore with the {lender Attendance of his 
Friends, he fled to the Mountain Amanrs, 
where, in a thick and ſpacious Wood he 
ſecured himſelf, reſolving, under the Man- 
tle of the Night, to make his Eſcape to- 
I z wards 
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wards Caunus; where he hoped to find his 
Shipping ready to tranſport him: But up- 
on Enquiry, finding that they had not Pro- 
viſions for more than one day, that Deſign 
was quaſh'd, and he began to think of ſome 
other Project; whilſt he was rolling over 
a thouſand irreſolute Thoughts, his Friend 
Soſigenes arrived, who had four hundred 
Pieces of Gold about him, and with this 
little Relief, he again re-afſumed his firſt 
Reſolution and Hopes to recover the Coaſt; 
ſo ſoon as it began to be dark he ſet for- 
ward towards the Mountains, but percei- 
ving by their Fires, that the Enemies had 
poſſeſied themſelves of all the Paſſages, 
and that it was impoſſible for him to pals 
undiſcovered, he retreated to his old Sta- 
tion in the Wood, but not with all hs 
Troop; for divers had deſerted him, and the 
little Remainder were extremely dejected 
and diſheartned, fo that ſome of them be- 
gan to talk of rendring themſelves and De- 
metrius to Seleucus, as the only Means left 
them for their Safety: Which Demetrius 
over-hearing, he drew out his Sword, and 
had infallibly paſſed it through his own 
Heart, but that ſome of his Friends inter- 
oſing, prevented the fatal Attempt, and 
gan to perſuade him, that it was much 
more manly to try the Generoſity of Se- 
Zeucus, and to reſerve his Life for a better 
Deſtiny, and future Hopes: And with theſe 
Argu- 
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Arguments, but principally by irreſiſtable 
Neceſlity, he ſufler'd himielf to be over- 
come ; and therefore diſpatched ſome of his 
Attendants to Seleucus, to let him know that 
he was willing to ſurrender himſelf and his 
Friends to his Generoſity and Mercy. Se- 
leucus, tranſported at this News, cryed out : 
It is not the good Fortune of Demetrius, which 
bath found out this Expedient for his ſafe- 
ty, but my on; which I eſteem the greateſt 
Favour ſhe ever did me, ſince thereby ſhe hath 
given me opportunity to ſhew my Clemency 
and Generoſity. And inſtantly he gave Or- 
der to his Domeſtick Officers to prepare a 
Royal Pavilion, and all things ſuitable, for 
the ſplendid Reception and Entertainment 
of Demetrius. 

There was in the Court of Seleucus, one 
Apollonides, who formerly had been inti- 
mately known to Demetrius; he was there- 
fore, as the fitteſt Perſon, diſpatched from 
the King, to attend Demetrius, and to de- 
fire him to diſſipate all manner of Fear and 
Diſtruſt, and to give him aſſurance that Se- 
leucu was reſolved to treat him with all 
the Honour due to a King, and the Kind- 
neſs of a Relation. No ſooner was this 
Meſſage known, but all the principal Cour- 
tiers and Officers of deleucus, thinking De- 
metrius would preſently become a great Fa- 
vourite with the King, made haſte to con- 
gratulate with tn and kiſs his * 
| 3 ut 
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but this ill-tim'd application and over offi- 
ciouſneſs, proved yery miſchievous to that 
r Prince; for it gave occaſion to his 
nemies to inſinuate to Seleucuc, that this 
Uſage of Demetrius was a moſt dangerous 
Civility, and that his Preſence might have 
very fatal influences upon the Army, the 
Officers ſhewing more inclination to him 
already than was conſiſtent with their Du- 
ty, or the Safety of Seleucus; which re. 
preſentations made ſuch impreſſions upon 
the ſpirit of Scleucus, as produced diffe- 
rent Sentiments and Reſolutions from the 
former. 0 

For whilſt Apollonider, and after him 
many others were relating to Demetrius 
the kind Expreſſions of Seleucuc, and the 
Orders he had given; and that poor Prince, 
who befare thought this Rendition of him- 
ſelf the greateſt Misfortune of bis Life, 
now began in his Thoughts to applaud the 
Action, and to flatter himſelf with vain 
hopes, Pauſanias with a Guard of a thou- 
fand Horſe and Foot, amidſt all the Careſ- 
ſes of his Friends, came, and by order from 
the King ſeized him, and carried him, not 
as he hoped, as a Prince to the Preſence of 
Seteueus, but a Priſoner to the Caſtle of 
Cherſoneſas in Syria, where he was com- 
mitted to the ſafe Cuſtody of a ſtrong 
Guard. It is true he wanted nothing but 
Liberty, for by the command of Bee. 
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he had a moſt liberal allowance for him- 
ſelf and Retinue; he had the liberty of a 
curious Garden and delightful Walks, and 


was for his Exerciſe permitted the Freedom 
of 14 a large Park excellently ſto- 


red with Game of all ſorts, and had Hor- 
ſes likewiſe provided for his Diverſion, and 
for his Chariots; and to make his Life more 
eaſie, ſuch of his Servants as were willing 
to follow his Fortune, had the Freedom of 
attending upon his Perſon; continual meſ- 
ſages of kindneſs alſo, from time to time, 
were brought him from Seleucus, requeſt- 
ing him to ſupport the preſent Reſtraint of 
his Liberty chearfully, affuring him, that 
ſo ſoon as Antiochus and Stratonice ſhould 
arrive at the Court, the Conditionsand Ar- 
ticles of reſtoring him to his Liberty ſhould 
be perfected. 
But Demetrins had learnt to give little 
credit to theſe deluding pretences, and 
therefore ſo ſoon as he was fallen into the 
misfortune of this Captivity, he ſent ex- 
preſs Command to his Son Antigonus, and 
to his Captains and Friends, at Athens and 
Corinth, that they ſhould give no manner 
of credit to any Letters written to them in 
bis name, though they were ſealed with his 
own Signet, but, that looking upon him 
as if he were already dead, they ſhould 
reſerve what was left of his Empire for 
Antigonus, and eſteem him as their lawful 
King. I 4 As 
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As for Antigonus, he received the ſad 
News of his Father's Captivity, with allthe 
- Teſtimonies of a moſt afflictive Sorrow; he 


put himſelf into deep Mourning, and writ 
the molt paſſionate and tender Letters to 
Seleucus, and the reſt of the Kings, that his 


_ Grief cow'd dictate; he offered not only 
- whatever they had left in the World, but 


himſelf to be a Hoſtage for the Liberty of 


the King his Father. Several other Princes, 


and divers Cities alſo, became Interceſſors 
for his Freedom: only Lyſimachus by his 


Embaſſadors, baſely offered a large Sum of 
Mony to Seleucus to take away his Life; but 
by this barbarous Propoſal, he render'd him- 
ſelf moſt deteſtable to Seleucus, to whom 


. he was ſufficiently odious before; never- 
theleſs he {till protracted the time of his 


Deliverance, reſolving, as he pretended, 


that he ſhould owe it to the Interceſſion of 
* Antigonus and Stratonice. 


Demetrius, to whom Misfortunes had 


been Cuſtomary, grew ſo familiar with this, 
that by long continuance, it became habi- | 
tually eaſie: At firſt he accuſtomed himſelf 
to frequent Exeriſes, Hunting, Horſe-races 
and ſuch other Divertiſements as were per- 


mitted him, but by degrees he came ta diſ- 
uſe them, and applied himſelf to Dice and 


Drinking; and to divert the . 
of his melancholy Thoughts, with whi 
he was haunted when Sober, he took the 


. 


Remedy 


f 
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Remedy of Intemperance, a Cure worſe 
than the Diſeaſe; and whether this was the 
Reaſon, or that this ſort of Pleaſure was 
what he moſt naturally affected, and judg- 
ed that he had committed an Error in ſuf- 
fering himſelf to diverted from it by his 
mad and vain Ambition, which had crea- 
ted ſo much trouble to himſelf and others, 
he now ſpent the greateſt part of his time 
in this way of conſuming both that and 
his Health; and he, who had fo reſtleſly 
toiled to find Glory and Happineſs, by Sea 
and Land, in mighty Fleets, and formida- 
ble Armies, now thought he had found the 
only way to Tranquility and Repoſe; and 
he would often paſſionately ſay, I hat o- 
ther Period is there of all thoſe Wars, which 
miſerable Princes are wont to make, and 
what Recompence can they hope for to ballance 
the Pains they are at, and the Dangers to 
which they are continually expoſed, beſides 
ſitting down quiet ly at laſt, and enjoying their 
Pleaſures and Delights? 

Demetrius having thus continued three 
Years a Priſoner in Cher /onefas, for want of 
Exerciſe, and by indulging himſelf in Intem- 
pr inthe 54th Year of his Age fell 
ick of a Diſtemper, which ended no: but 
with his Life: And Seleucus was extreamly 
cenſured for making ſuch Profeſſions of 
Kindneſs, and reſtoring his Liberty to this 
Unfortunate Prince, but not ns 
| them; 
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them; and herein he did not imitate the 
bravery of Dromichetes of Thrace, who not 
only treated Ly/machus, when he was his 
Prifoner, nobly and like a King, but quick- 
ly reſtored him to his former condition of 


Liberty. 


nate Demetrius with our laſt ſervice to his 


| 


Funerals, which, ſuitable to his Life, were 


very pompous and magnificent. For his 
8 underſtanding that his Aſhes 
were coming over from Jyria, he went 
with a noble Fleet to the Iſles of the Archi- 


pela ur to meet them, and cauſed them to 


epoſited inan'Urz of maſſy Gold. All 
the Cities, where they touched in their paſ- 
ſage, ſent Chaplets to adorn the Urn, and 
deputed certain of the beſt of their Ci 12ens 
in deep mourning to aſſiſt at the funeral 
Solemnity. 
When the Fleet of Autigonus approach- 
ed the harbour of Corinth, the Urn covered 


with Purple, and a Royal Crown uponit, 


was placed upon the Poop of the Admiral 
Gally, a Troop of young Noble Men and 
Perſons of quality attended in Arm3 upen 
the Key to receive it at landing; and e- 
nophon the fam'd Muſician began a Mourn- 
ful Song in praiſe of the Dead, to which 
the Rowers in ſorrowful Ejaculations made 
Reſponſes, their Oars all the while in their 
ſtroaks keeping time with the doleful Ca- 
dences of the Muſick. Ar- 


And now we mult attend the Unfortu- 


' 
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Antigonus, who appeared all covered 
with tears and mourning, moved the Uni- 
verſal Compaſſion of the numerous Specta- 
tors ; and the Crowns and other Trophies 
of Honour being left at Corinth, the Urn 
was conveyed to Demetriada, a City to 
which Demetrius had given his name, after 
it had been built by his direction, and 

led with the Inhabitants of the ſmall Vil- 
— of Jolchos. 

Demetrius left no other Children by his 
Queen Philla but Antigonus and Stratonice, 
but he had two other Sons, both of his 
own name, one whereof was ſurnamed the 
Meagre, by a Sclavonian Lady, and the o- 
ther by Prolemaida, who reigned in G- 
rene: He had alſo Alexander by Queen 
Deidamia who died in Egypt, and there are 
ſome who will have it, that he had alſo a 
Son by Euridice whoſe name was Coriabur. 
Toconclude, the Deſcendants of Demetrius 
in a continued Succeſſion of Kings, enjoyed 
the Crown of Macedon, Perſeus being the 
laſt, who was vanquiſhed and led in tri- 
umph by the Romans. And now having 
repreſented the Tragedy with which Ma- 
cedon hath furniſhed us, it is time to take 
a view of that which we expect from 


Rome, 


THE 
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From the Greek, 
By CHARLES FRASER, M. D 


— 


T HE Grand-Father of Antony was 
the famous Pleader, whom Marzus 
put to Death for having taken part 
with S$y//2 : His Father was Antony Su 
named the Cretan, not the ſame with him 
that was ſo celebrated and eſteemed for his 
Skill in publick Affairs, but a worthy good 
Man, and particularly remarkable 8 8 30 

tbe. 
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Liberality, which may 'appear from this 
ſingle Action of his. He was not ve 

Rich, and withal diverted from the Exerciſe 
of his good Nature by his Wite, a Friend 
of his that ſtood in need of Mony came to 
borrow of him ; Mony he had none, and 
therefore commands his Servant to bring 
water ina Silver Baſon, with which he la- 
ther'd himſelf, as though he had defign'd 
to Shave, and ſending away the Servant 
upon another Errand, gave his Friend the 
Baſon, deſiring him to make what uſe he 
pleas'd on't ; but this making a great ſtir 
among the Servants, and putting his Wife 
into a very ill Humour, to ſave her the trou- 
ble of any further Enquiry, he acknowledg- 
ed what he had done, and begg'd her Par- 
den. His Wife was Julia of the Family of 
the Cez/ars, who for her Diſcretion and 
fair Behaviour was not inferior to the moſt 
celebrated Ladies of that time. I'was under 
her that Antony received his Education, ſhe 
beingafter the Death of his Father re-mar- 
tried to Cornelius Lentulus, who was put 
to death by Cicero for having been of Cati- 
line's Conſpiracy: This probably was the 
firſt ground and occaſion of that mortal 
grudge that Antony bore Cicero, who alſo 
did pretend that the Body of Lentulus was 
denied Burial, till by great Application 
made to Cicero's Wife it was granted to F:- 


lia. But this ſeems to be a manifeſt Error, 
for 
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for none of thoſe that ſuffered in the Con- 
ſulate of Cicero had the Right of Burial de- 
nied them : As ſoon as Antony was 
up, he proved a very beautiful Youth, but 
by the worſt of Misfortunes he fell into the 


Acquaintance and made a ſtrict Friendſhip . 


with Curio, a Man abandon'd to his plea- 
ſures ; who, to make Antony's dependance 


of greater neceſlity, plung'd him into all 


the inconveniencies of W horing and Drink- 
ing, and made his Expences fo Extravagant, 
that he contracted a Debt that was very 
ſhameful in one of his age, even two hun- 
dred and fifty Talents. Curio was his Sure- 
ty, which coming to the knowledge of Cu- 
rio's Father, he took an occaſion to diſmiſs 
Aatony from his houſe. Soon after this he 
engaged himſelf with Clodzus, the moſt in- 
ſolent and turbulent Diſturber of the Go- 
vernment, that that Age had produced, but 
not being able long to endure his madneſs, 
and withal apprehenſive of the Powerful 
Cabal againſt Clodius, he left Italy, and 


travell'd into Greece, where he ſpent his 


time in warlike Exerciſes, and in the Study 


own 


of Eloquence ; he affected much the Afia- | 


tick way of ſpeaking, which was moſt in 
faſhion then, and had moſt reſemblance to 
his temper, which was very Rhodomantade 
and brave, very Ambitious, and unequal. 
After ſome ſtay in Greece, he was invited 
hy Gabinins the Proconſul to make 1 


Campagne 
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Campagne in Hria, which at firſt he refu- 
ſed, not being willing to ſerve 1n a private 


Character, but receiving a Commiſhon to 


Command the Horſe, he went along with 


' him, His firſt ſervice was againſt Ari ſto- 


bulus, who had prevail'd with the Fews to 


Jebel. He himſelf was the firſt that ſcal'd 


the Walls, and on the ſtrongeſt fide of the 
Town, beat him from all his Forts, and in 
apitcht Battel overcame him, though mu-h 
inferior in number, put moſt of them to the 
Sword, and took Axriſtobulus and his Son 
Priſoners. This War end, Gabimmins was 
ſollicited by Prolomy, to reſtore him to his 
Kingdom of 35 and a promiſe made 
of ten thouſand” alents reward ; moſt of 
the Officers were againſt this Enterprize, 
and Cabinius himſelf did not much approve 
it, though ſhrewdly tempted by the ten 
thouſand Talents, which had a powerful 
Influence over him. But Antony, deſirous 
of engaging in brave Actions, and willing 
togratifie a Petitioning King, was reſolv'd 
to uſe all his Intereſt to bring about G46. 
uus to undertake this dition; all were 
of opinion that the March to Peleuſium was 
of more dangerous conſequence than any 
thing elſe that could probably happen in 
the way; for they were to paſs over a deep 
Sand, where no freſi Water was to be hop'd 
for, all along the Marſhes of Serbonic, which 
the Ægyptians give out to be the 15 
ana 
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Canal through which Typhou takes his 
Breath, and is in truth an Eruption cauſeq 
by the over-flowing of the Red-Sea, which 
is ſeparate from the Mediterranean but by, | 


{mall Neck of Land. But Antony being or- 
der'd thither witha Party of Horſe, did not 
only make himſelf Maſter of the Paſſes, but 
won Peleuſium a ſtrong City, took in the 
Citadel, and by this means render'd the 
March ſecure to the Army, and the wayto 
Victory not uneaſie to the General. The 
Enemy was ſenſible of Anrony's — 
Diſpoſition, for when Prolomy had enter'd 
Peleuſium in great Rage and Malice againſt 
the Agyptians, deſigning to put them eve- 
ry one to the Sword, Antony poſitively with- 
ſtood him, and hinder'd the Execution. In 
great and frequent Skirmiſhes and Battels 
many were the Proofs he gave of his perſo- 
nal Valour and military Conduct, but never 
did it moreplainly appear than in that Acti- 
on of his, when wheeling about he at- 
tack'd the Rear of the Enemy, and gave 
opportunity to them that charg'd the Front 
to obtain an entire Victory, for which he | 
received both Rewards and Honours. Nor 
was his Humanity leſs taken notice of to- 
wards the deceas'd Archelans, he had been 
formerly his Gueſt and Acquaintance,as he in 
duty was bound, he fought him bravely while 
alive, but finding his dead Body, he buried 
him with all the Ornaments and Dec en | 
whic 
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which were due to the Quality of a King. 
Upon theſe and many other Conſiderations, 
the Alexandrians ſpoke of him with intinite 
Reſpect, and che Roman Soldiers look d upon 
him as one of moſt worthy Qualifications ; 
to compleat all, he was a Man of excellent 
Shape and Mien, his Beard was of a comely 
growth, his : orc-head large, his Noſe was 
of the Roman Shape, and ſomething he had 
in his Countenance of Greatneſs, that made 
him ſeem to reſemble the Statue and Medals 
we have of Hercules, and it was an ancient 
Tradition that the Autonies were deſcended 
of Hercules, by a Son of his called Auteon; 
and this Opinion he endeavoured to coniirm 
by affecting the likeneſs of him both in his 
Mien and D eſs; for whenſoever he appear'd 
in publick he wore his Veſt girt low about 
theHips,a broad Sword on his Side,and over 
all a large courſe Plad or Mantle. What 
might ſeem to ſome very inſupportable, as 
Vain-glory, Raillery, Drinking in Publick, 
frequen ing the common Soldiers Tables and 
Eating Places, male him the Delight and 
Pleaſure of the whole Army. He was very 
agreeable in his Loves, and gain'd many 
Friends by the affiſtance he gave them in 
theirs, being very pleaſant in his Raillery 


upon his own Intrigues. The generous Tem- 


per which he was of, in diſpoſing of his Gra- 
tuities with an open and liberal Hand tothe 


Soldiers and his Friends, gave him a fair 
K Op- 
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opportunity of making his Fortune, and was 
very advantageous to him in eſtabliſhing 
him in his new Honours and Employments, 
from which it is improbable he ever could 
have fallen, but by achouſand Follies which 
he was Maſter of. One Inſtance of his Li- 
berality I muſtrelate: He had order'd to one 
of his Friends 25coo Crowns, and his Stew- 
ard wondring at the Extravagance of the 
Sum, laid all the Silver ina heap as he ſhould 
paſs by. Antony ſeeing the — ask'd what 
it meant? His Steward reply*d, The Mony 

ou have order'd to be diſpos'd of to your 
Friends ; well perceiving the Malice of the 
Action, ſays he, I thought I had order'd 
much more, *tis too little, pray let the Sum 
be doubled; but enough of this. The Ci- 
tizens of Rome were divided into two Par- 
ties, they that ſeem'd to favour the Senate 
follow'd Pompey, who was then preſent ; the 
others that conſider'd the Intereſt of the 
People ſhelter'd themſelves under the Au- 
thority of Cæſar, who was then making War 


in Gaul. Curio the Friend of Antony having 


changed his Party, had devoted himſelf to 
Cz/ar, and brought over Antony to his Ser- 
vice, the Authority which he had gain'd b 
his Eloquence nd great Expences, whic 
were conſtantly ſupply'd by Cæſar, gave 
him Opp unity of making his Friend An- 
tony firſt Tribune of the People, and then 
Augur, whoſe coming into the Heat of on 
ſineſs 
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ſineſs made him capable of rendring no ſmall 
Services to Cæſar. In the firſt Place he op- 
pos d the Conſul Marcellus, who had deſign- 
ed ſome old Legions for Pompey with Com- 
miſſion to raiſe new ones, making an Order 
that they ſhou'd be ſent into Syrz to rein- 
force Bibalus his Army, who was then ma- 
king War with the Parthians, and that no 
one, as they ſhould anſwer it at their Peril, 
ſhould give in their Names to ſerve under 
Pompey. Next finding that Pompey's Faction 
would not ſuffer Cæſar'sLetters to be receiv- 
ed or read in the Senate, by vertue of his 
Office he read them publickly, and ſucceeded 
ſo well, that many were brought tochange 
their Mind, and to declare that Cæſar's De- 
mands were but juſt and reaſonable; at 
length two Queſtions being ſtarted, the one, 
| whether Pompey ſhould diſmiſs his Army, 
the other, if Cæſar his: Some were for the 
former, for the latter all, except ſome few; 
| when Antony ſtood up and put the queſtion, 
ii it would he agreeable to them that both 
Pompey and Czfar ſhould diſmiſs their Ar- 
mies, which Propoſal was approved of with 
great Acclamations,and Antony deſir d, after 
much Honour receiv'd, to put it to the Vote; 
but this was oppos'd by the Conſuls, and 
Ceſar's Friends maki * new Propoſals, 
which did not carry the leaſt Appearance of 
Unreaſonableneſs, were browbeaten byCato, 
and Antony himſelf commanded to leave the 
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Senate by Conſul Lentulus. He gave them 
many a bitter Curſe at his going out, and dif- 
guiſin2 himſelf ina Servant's Habit, accom- 
panied only with Quintus Caſſius in a hired 
Chariot, he went ſtraight away to Cz/ar; 
they no. ſooner arrived, but great were the 
Complaints they made, that Affairs at Rome 
were traniated without any Order or Ju- 
ſtice, that the Privilege of ſpeaking in the 
Senate was deny d the Tribunes, and that he 
that aſſerted the Common Right of the Peo- 
ple was in imminent Dange of his Life. C ſar 
took hold of this Pretence to mar h his Ar- 
my into 1taly; and upon this hint it was 
that Cicero writes in his Phz/zppicks, that 
Antony was as much the Cauſe of the Civil 
War, as ever Helena was of the Trojan. But 
that is but a Surmiſe, for Cæſar was not of fo 
weak a Temper, as to ſutter himſelf to be ear- 
ry d away by a Paſſion into a Civil War with 
his Country, upon the ſight of Autony and 
Caſſius ſeeking Refuge in his Camp, in mean 
Habit and a Hackney Chariot, without ever 
having hought or taken his Meaſures in an 
Affair of ſo great Conſequenze ; this was to 
him, that wanted a Pretence of declaring 
War, a fair and equitable Occaſion, but the 
true Motive was the fame that formerly ſet 
Alexander and Cyrusat odds with all Man- 
kind, the unquenchable thirſt of Empire, and 
the diſtracted Ambition of being the greateſt 
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for him, unleſs Pompey were reduc'd. So ſoon 
then as he had ſurp.1zc1 Rome, and driven 
Pompey out of Italy, he purpos'd firſt to go 
againſt the Legions that ompey had in Spain, 
and then to have a Fleet in readineſs to at- 
tend his Motions, leaving the mean while 
the Government of Rome to Lepidus the 
Prætor, and the Command of the Army to 
Antony Tribune of the People, who was not 
long in getting the Hearts of his Soldiers, 


eating and drinking himſelf with them, and 


making them Preſents to the utmoſt of his 
Abilities. But on the other ſide he want- 
ed not his Enemies, he was too lazy to in- 
form himſelf in the Complaints of the 
2 and was impatient in 1 thing 
of Buſineſs, and his Familiarity with other 
People's Wives, gave him an ill Reputation. 
In ſhort, the Government of Cæſar (which 
in it ſelf was little better than Tyrannical) 
was by the Indiſcretion and Inſolence of 
his Friends, render'd inſupportable: And 
Antoay, as he had the greateſt Power in the 
Army, ſo he committed the moſt notori- 
ous Inſolencies, and had much to anſwer 
for. But Cæſar at his Return from Spain, 
winked at his Faults, not thinking fit to diſ- 
oblige a Soldier that could ſuffer all Fatigue, 
was very brave of his Perſon, and an expe- 
rienced Commander. Cz/ar going Aboard 
at Brunduſium, ſailed over the Jonian Sea 
with a few Troops, and ſent back the Fleet 
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with Orders to Antony and Gabiuiuc, to 
Embark the Army, and land as ſoon as 
might be in Macedonia. Gabinius having no 
Mind to put to Sea, and being apprehenſive 
of the Winter-Seaſon, was forc'd to March 
his Army round about by Land; but 4A 
tony, being more afraid leſt Ce/ar might 
ſuffer ſome great Inconvenience from the 
number of his Enemies, who preſs'd him 
hard, beat back Libo, who was at Anchor 
with a Fleet in the Mouth of the Haven of 
Brunduſium, having Mann'd out ſeveral 
{mall Pinnaces and other Boats, with which 
he encompaſſed each Gally, and made 
them retire, gaining thus an Occaſion of 
putting aboard twenty thouſand Foot, and 
eight hundred Horſe, and ſo ſet out to Sea. 
'The Enemy having eſpied him, made up 
to him; but this Danger he eſcaped, b 
reaſon that the South-Wind was ſo hi 

that the Enemy's Fleet was not able to live 
in ſo rough a Water; but withal he had 
like to have fallen upon a Ridge of Rocks, 
where the Sea wrought ſo high, that there 
wasno hope of eſcaping Ship-wrack, when | 
all on a ſudden the Wind turn'd about to 
South-Weſt, and blew fromLand to the main 
Sea, where Autony failing in ſecurity, faw | 
the Coaſt all covered with the Wreck of 
the Enemy's Fleet; for the Gallies of Pow- | 
pey had been miſerably toſs'd up and 4 
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and many of them ſunk; he took many 
Priſoners, and much Booty; he took alſo 
the Town of Ly//us, and by the ſeaſonable 
arrival of ſo great a Recruit, gave Heart to 
the Affairs of Cæſar. There was no En- 
gagement in which he did not ſignalize 
himſelf; twice he ſtopp'd the Army in its 
Flight, led them back to a Charge, and gain- 
ed the Victory, that not without reaſon, 
his Reputation, next to Cæſars, was great- 
eſt in the Army; and what Opinion _ 
himſelf had of him, did well appear, when 
Pharſalia was to determine who ſhould be 
Emperor of the World; he himſelf choſe 
to lead the Right Wing, committing the 
charge of the Left to Antony, as tothe moſt 
experienc'd Officer of all that ſerv'd under 
him. After the Battel, Cz/ar being crea- 
ted Dictator, went in purſuit of Pompey, 
and ſent Antony to Rome, with the Chara- 
ter of Tribune of the People, who is in 
Office and Power next to the Dictator, 
when preſent, and in his abſence rules in 
Chief. For upon the Election of a Dicta- 
tor, all other Magiſtrates ceaſe to exerciſe 
any Authority in Rome. The young Dola- 
bella, who was alſo Tribune of the People 
at that time, and a great Promoter of new 
Projects, was for enacting a Law, to re- 
{cind the regiſter'd Debts, and would needs 
perſuade Antony to join with him; who 
was his Friend, and forward enough to 
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promote any thing that was agreeable to 
the generality of the People. Aſinius and 
Trebellius were of the contrary Opinion, 
and at the ſame time a grievous Fit of Jea. 
louſie poſſeſſing Antony, that Dolabella was 
kinder than he deſired to his Wife; and 
taking it to Heart, he parted with her, (ſhe 
was his Couſin- German, and Daughter to 
Cains Antonius, the Collegue of Cicero, 
and taking part with Aſiuius, declared War 
with Dolabella, who had ſeiz'd on the Mar- 
ket-placc, in order to give Authority by 
force to his new Law. Antony, by a ſpecial 
Command of the enate, who had au ho- 
riz d him to oppoſe Dolabella's breakin , in- 
to the Market- place, gave him Battel; in the 
Fight many were loſt on both ſides, and by 
this Action he did incur the Diſple ſure of 
the Common People, and by reaſon of bis 
Courſe of Life, was no only not agreeable, 
but (as Cicero ſays) had in Deteſtation by 
the better ſort al People, abominating his 
Midnight Revelling, his wild Expences, 
and his rolling from one little W hore to a- 
nother, his Naps in the Day, and his W alks 
to digeſt his Debauches, and then at Night 
again his Entertainments and Balls, for the 
folemnizing the Nuptials of ſome Come- 
dian or Buffoon. It is reported, that drink- 
ing all Night at the Wedding of Hippiat 
the Comedian, and on the Morning, being 
to harangue the People, he ventur'd out, 

Sa over- 
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over-charg'd as he was, and vomited before 
them all, one of his Friends receiving it in 
his Gown. Sergius, the Comedian, was 
he who had the greateſt Power with him, 
and Cytheries, of the ſame Vocation, the 
Woman that had his Heart: She, when he 
went his Progreſs, accompanied him in a 
Litter, and had her Equipage, not in any 
thing inferior to his Mother s; the World 
was ſcandalized at the great Pomp of his 
Travelling Plate, which was more proper 
for the Ornaments of a Triumph, than the 
Convenience of a Journey, at his cauſing 
Ten:s to be ſet up every where in the Way 
by Rivers ſides, and in Groves, for his di- 
with all the Luxury imaginable, and 
that he made his Chariot to be drawn b 
Lions, and lodg'd his little Whores, an 
ſinging Wenches, whereſoever he paſt, in 
the Houſes of ſerious Men, and Women 
famous for their Matron-like Behaviour. 
And it ſeem'd very unreaſonable that Cæſar 
out of Italy ſhould fare hard, and with great 
Fatigue and Danger purſue the Remainder 
of a dangerous War, whilſt others, in pre- 
tending his Authority, left no Inſolence 
unpractis'd upon their Fellow-Citizens ; and 
this undoubtedly was Occaſion of great 
Trouble in Rome, and gave the Soldiers 
Encouragement to injure and plunder the 
People; upon this it is probable that Cæ- 
far at his Return acquitted Dolabella, and 
125 being 
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being created the third time Conſul, took 
not Antony, but Lepidus for College. 
3 Houſe being to be ſold, Antony 
would buy it, but was much troubled at 
the paying for it. This, and tha: he thouzht 
his former Services had not been recom- 
ced as they deſerved, made him not 
ollow Cæ ſar with his Army into Libya; 
and it is apparent, that Cæſar's not coun- 
tenancing his Follies, was a great means of 
his Amendment; being weary therefore of 
this Courſe of Life, he marries Fulvia the 
Widow of Clodzus, the great Ring- leader 
of the People, a Woman not born for Spin- 
ning or 1 nor one that could be 
content with the Power of ruling a private 


Husband, but a Lady capable of adviſing 


a Magiſtrate, and of ruling the General of 
an Army, ſo that Cleopatra had great Ob- 
hgations to her for having taught Antony to 
be ſo good a Servant, he coming into her 
Hands tame and broken in all Obedience to 
the Commands of a Miſtreſs. Antony had 
many Devices by which he uſed to enter- 
tain and divert her from her more ſerious 
way of Carriage. As when Cz/ar after 
his Victory in Sin, was on his return, 
Antony, among the reſt, went out to meet 
him, and a Rumour being ſpread that Cz- 


far was kill'd, and the Enemy marchingin- 


to Italy, he return'd to Rome, and diſgui- 
ſing himſelf, came to her by Night, as 4 
RT Servant 
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Servant that brought Letters from Antony ; 
but ſhe, with great Impatience, before the 
receiv d the Letter, asks if Antony were 
well? Inſtead of an Anſwer he gives her 
the Letter, and as ſhe was opening it took 
her about the Neck and kifs'd her. This 
little Story, of many of the ſame Nature, we 
thought tit to give you, by which you 
might gueſs of his Humour. ere was no 
Body of Quality in Rome, that did not go 
ſome Days Journey to meet Cæſar in his re- 
turn from Spain; but Antony was the beſt 
received ofany, admitted to ride the whole 
Journey with him in his Coach; behind 
came 13 Albinus, and Octavian, his 
Siſter's Son, well known afterward by the 
Name of Auguſtus Cæ ſar. Ceſar being cre- 
ated the fifth time Conſul, without any De- 
mur choſe Autony for his Collegue, but 
deſigning himſelf to quit the Conſulat to 
Dolabella, he acquainted the Senate with 
his Reſolution; but Antony oppoſed it with 
all his Might, and ſaying all the bitter things 
of Dolabella, and receiving as injurious 
Language in return, Cz/ar could bear with 
the Indecency no longer, but refer'd the 
Conſideration of this Matter to another 
time; and the next time it was propos'd, 
Antony proclaim'd, that all Omens that 
were taken from the Flight of Birds, were 
againſt his Promotion; ſo that Cæſar 
was conſtrain'd to leave Dolabella my 
muc 
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much diſcompos'd; and *tis credible, that 
Cze/ar had no great Opinion of either of 
them; for when one accus'd them to have 
deſign'd againſt him, Tis not the Men ſo 
well fe!, and ſo well dreſs'd, I fear; but the 
pale and lean (ſaid he) I dread ; meaning 
Brutus and Caſſins ; who afterwards con- 
ſpir'd his Death, and murther'd him. To 
whom Antony, without deſigning any 
Harm, gave the molt plauſible Pretence 
that could be wiſhed for. The Romans 
were celebrating their Feſtival calle1 the 
Lupercalia, when Cæſar in his Trium. 
phal Habit, and ſeated on a kind of Throne 
in the Market-place, was a Spectator of 
the Sports ; the Cuſtom is, that many 
Young Noblemen, and of the Magittra:y, 
anointed with Oyl, and having Straps of 
white Leather in their Hands, run about 
and ſtrike every one they meet. Antony 
was ſporting with the reſt ; who, as ſoon 
as theancient Ceremonies were perform'd, | 
took a Lawrel Garland, and having wreatt- 
ed the Diadem about it, made towards the 
Throne, and being lifted up by his Com- 
panions, would have put it upon the Head 
of Cæſar, as if by that Ceremony he were 
declared King; but Cæſar ſeemingly refw 
ſed the Offer, and was applauded 4 the 
People with great Shouts; the Diſpute be. 
twixt Autonys offering, and Cæſar's refu- 
{ing the Crown, laſted ſome while. A. 
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tony receiving but litde Encouragement 
from the Shouts of a few Friends, and Cæ- 
ſars Refutal being accompanied wi h the 

eral Applauſe of the People; and this 
1s very remarkable, that the People ſhould 
endure patiently all that a Kingly Govern- 
ment could impoſe, and at the fame time 
dread the Name of King, as the utter De- 
ſtruction of their Liberty. Cz/ar, very much 
diſcompos d at what had paſt, ſtept down 
in haſte f:om the Throne, and laying bare 
his Neck, ſaid, he offer'd himſelf a willing 
Sacrifice to the People, if fo it were their 
Pleaſure. The Crown at laſt was put upon 
one of his Statues, but the Tribunes took 
it off, to the great Satisfaction of the Peo- 
ple, who followed them home with conti- 
nual Shouts and Applauſes : Cz/ar reſented 
this, and afterwards turn'd them out of 
their Office. Theſe Paſſages gave great 
Encouragement to Brutus and Caſſius, who 
in making choice of truſty Friends for ſuch 
an Enterprize, were thinking to engage 
Antony ; every one approved the Man, but 
Trebonius, who did inform them that Au- 
tony and he had been very intimate in the 
late Journey they took to meet Cæſar, and 
that he had let fall ſevera! W ords concern- 
ing the Matter now in Hand, on purpoſe 
to ſound him; that Antony very well un- 
derſtood him, but did not at all approve 
of the Diſcourſe ; howſoever the Matter 
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was never reveal'd to Cæſar, but ſtill kept 
as a great Secret. The Conſpirators then 
propoſed that Antony ſhould die with him, 
which - Brutus would in no wiſe conſent 
to, not thinking fit that an Action under- 
taken in Defence of Juſtice and the Laws, 
ſhould be liable to ſo foul an Imputati- 
on. Antony therefore, who was to be con- 
ſidered as a Man of Bodily Strength, and 


one that bore great Office in the State, 


was, at Cz/ar's Entry to the Senate, to 
be amuſed without in a Diſcourſe of pre- 
tended Buſineſs. Juſt as it was ordered 
Cefar was Slain, and Antony ſurpriz'd at 
the Action took the Diſguiſe of a ant's 
Habit and retir'd; but underſtanding that 
the Conſpirators had aſſembled in the Ca- 
pitol, and had no further Deſign upon any 
one, he gave them his Honour they mi 

come down in ſafety, and ſent his Son for 
an Hoſtage. That Night Caſſius ſupp'd at 
Antony's Houſe, and Brutus with Lepi- 
aus, where they reſolved the Senate 
ſhould be call'd ; and having paſs'd an Ad 
of Oblivion for the Settlement of Affairs, 
Governments were aſſign'd to Caſſius and 
Brutus, and whatſoever Acts had paſſed 
during the Reign of Cæſar, were ratified 
with the Conſent of the whole Senate. 
Thus Antony went out of the Senate with 
that Reputation and Efteem that never 
Man had gain'd before him ; for it was 
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apparent to the World that he had taken 
away all the Grounds of a Civil War, and 
had ſhewn himſelf an able Miniſter of 
State, that knew how to unravel and com- 
poſe Matters of ſo great Danger and Dit- 
ticulty. But theſe temperate Counſels 
were ſoon infected with the Pride of be- 
ing Favourite of the Multitude, and the 
Ambition of ruling in Chief by the ſup- 
planting of Brutus. In order to this, Cæ- 
ſar's Body being expoſed in the Market- 
place, as the Cuſtom is, while Antony 
made his Funeral-Oration, perceiving the 
People to be infinitely affected with what 
had K from ary raiſes, he rais'd _ 

ty, and enlarged upon every Point that 
could move 2 2 all, 
he took the Robe from off the dead Corps, 
and held it up, expoſing it all bloody, and 
pierced through with many Stabs, calling 
the Conſpirators Villains, and bloody Mur- 
therers; his Harangue had ſo great an Et- 
fect upon the Multitude, that they would 
not defer the Solemnities of the Funeral, 
but making a Pile of Tables and Forms in 
the very Market-place, ſet Fire to it; and 
every one taking a Brand, ran in great Fu- 
iy to the Confpirator's Houſes, with a Re- 
ſolution to burn them alive. Upon this 
Tumult Brutus and his whole Party left 
the City, and Cæſar's Friends joined them- 
ſelves to Antony. Calphurnia, Ceſar”s 4 

truſte 
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truſted her ſelf to his Conduct, and the 
beſt Part of her Eſtate, four thouſand Ta. 
lents ; he got alſo into his Hands all Cz. 
ſar's Papers, wherein were contained 


Journals of all he had done, and Draught; 
of what he deſigned to do; which Ants. 
xy made good Ule of; for by this Means 
he made what Officers he pleasd, brought 
whom he would into the Senate, recall 
ſome from Exile, freed others out of Pri- 
ſon, and all this as order'd ſo by Cæſar. The 
Romans, by way of Raillery, call'd all that 
received any Benefit by this Artifice Charo- 
nites, who, if put to prove their Patents, 
muſt have Re-ourſe to the Regiſters of the 
Dead. In ſhort, Anutonys Behaviour in 
Rome was very abſolute, he himſelf being 
Conſul, and his two Brothers in great Place, 
Cairs, the one, Prætor, and Lucius, the 
youngeſt, Tribune of the People. 

While Matters went thus in Rome, the 
young Cæſar, Julius Cæſar's Siſter's Son, 
and by Teſtament left his Heir, arrived 
at Rome from Apollonia, where he was 


when his Uncle was kill'd. The fiſt. 


Thing he did was to viſit Antony, as one 
his Uncle had greateſt Obligation to ; he 
ſpoke to him concerning the Mony that 
was in his Hands, and reminded him of 
the Legacy Cæſar had made of ſeventy 
five Drachms to every Reman Citizen : 


Antony at firſt laughing at ſuch — 
om 


| 
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from ſo young a Man, told him, he wiſh'd 
he were in his Health, and that he wanted 


— Counſel, and good Friends, to tell 
im the Burden of being Executor to Cæ- 


ſar would ſit very uneaſie upon his young 


Shoulders. This was no Anſwer to him, 
but ſtill he inſiſts to have the Mony and 
other Goods which were his Inheritance, 
inſomuch that Antony uſed him injuriouſly, 
thwarted his Intereſt upon all Occaſions, 
oppos'd him in his Election of Tribune, 
and when he urged the Dedication of his 
Father's Golden Chair (as had been Ena- 
cted) he threatned to ſend him to Priſon 
if he deſiſted not from ſolliciting the Peo- 
le. This made the young Cæſar apply him- 
elf to Cicero, and all thoſe that hated An- 
tony, by them he was recommended to the 
Senate, while he himſelf courted the People, 
and from their reſpective Quarters took the 
old Soldiers, and form'd them into a Body: 
This made Antony ſoapprehenfive, that he 
gave him a Meeting in the Capitol, and af- 
terſome Words they came toan Accommo- 
dation. | 
That Night Antony had a very unlucky 
Dream, fancying that his right hand was 
Thunder-ftruck, and ſome few Days after 
he was inform'd that Cz/ar deſign'd up- 
on his Life. Cz/ar would have juſtified 
himſelf, but was not believ'd, ſo that the 


Breach was now made as wide as ever; 
* each 
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each of them poſted Day and "> all 
about Italy to engage the old Troops 
that lay ſcatter'd in their Quarters, and 
great were the Promiſes that were made 
to the Legions that were yet ſtanding, 


Cicero was of great Reputation in Rome, | 


and made uſe of all his Art, to 2 
the People againſt Antony, and at 

perſuaded the Senate to declare him a 
* Enemy, and to ſend to Cæſar the 

ods and Axes, and all other 

Honour, that are uſually given to the Pre- 
tor; and withal an Order was given to 
Firtius and Panſa, who were their Con- 
ſuls, to drive Antony out of Italy. The 
Armies engaged nioh to Modena, and Ce- 
ſar himſelf was preſent. Antony was de- 


feated, though both the Conſuls were lain. | 


Antony in his Flight was purſued by all 
the Misforcune imaginable, and the worlt 
Shape it appeared in was Famine, but it 


was in theſe Extremities that he natural- 


ly fell into a Behaviour, that made him 
appear a Man much above himſelf; and 
Antony in Misfortune was not eaſily di- 
ſtinguiſhed from a virtuous Man. It is no 
extraordinary Matter for Men that fall 
into great Difficulties to reaſon right, and 
underſtand what by their Duty and Ho- 
nour they are boun1 to do and ſuffer: 


Yet there are but a very few, who in great | 


Extremities have Courage enough to truſt 


8B 
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to their own Judgment, either to imi- 
tate what they admire, or avoid what 


they condemn, but abandon themſelves 
to their beloved Eaſe, and for very want 


of Induſtry become irreſolute. Antony was 
a moſt illuſtrious Example of Patience to 
the Army, who, accuſtomed to ſo much 


L and Delicacy, could be contented 
rodrink 


ſtinking Water, and feed upon wild 
Fruits and Roots, nay 'tis reported they de- 
voured the very Barks of Trees, and in paſ- 
ſing over the Alpes they lived upon the 
Fleſh of Beaſts that Man had never before 


taſted of; his Deſign was to join Lepidus, 


who commanded the Army on t other ſide 
the Alpes, who he imagi 
his fure Friend, he having done him man 

kind Offices to Julius Cæ ſar; he encampe 

near idu his Army, but receiving from 
dim no ſort of Encouragement, was reſol vd 
do puſn his Fortune and venture all. His Hair 


nas very long and diſordered, nor had he 


ſhaved his Beard ſince his late Defeat, in this 
Guiſe, and a mourning Mantle flung over, 
he came into the Trenches of Lepidus, and 
began to Harangue the Army; ſome were 
moved at bis Habit,others at his Words, that 
Lepidus liking it not, ordered the Trum- 
pers to ſound, that he might be heard no 
| longer, This raiſed in the Soldiers a greater 
ſenſe of Pity, ſo that they reſolved to ſend 
ud confer with him, and dreſſed Lælius and 
I. 2 Clodins 


ed would ſtand 
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Clodiu in Womens Cloaths, and ſent them 
to Antony, they advis'd him preſently to 
attack Lepidus his Trenches, aſſuring him 
that a ſtrong Party ſhould receive him, and 
if ſo he thought fit kill Lepidus. But Antony 
would not ſuffer that any Injury ſhould be 
done him, and next Morning he marched 
his Army to paſs over the little River that 
parted the two Camps; he was the firſt that 
gain'd the other ſide of the River, wherehe 
eſpy'd Lepidus his Soldiers in great num- 
bers reaching out their Hands to help him, 
and beating down the Works to make him 
way: Being enter'd the Camp, and finding 


himſelf abſolute Maſter, he treated Lepidus 


with great Civility, and gave him the title of 
Father, when he ſpoketo him, and though 
he had every thing at his own Command, 
he left him the Honour of being called the 
General. This fair Uſage brought over to 
him Munatins Plaucus, who was not far off 
with a conſiderable Force. Thus being ve- 
ry ſtrong he repaſs'd the Alpes, and led | 
with him into Italy ſeventeen Legions, and | 
ten thouſand Horſe, beſides fix Legions he 

left in Garrifon under the Command of V 
rius one of his familiar Friends, that uſed to 
debauch with him, and was therefore fur- 
named Cotylon, (which ſignifies a Bottle.) 
Cæ ſar perceiving that Cicero's Intention was 
to re- eſtabliſh the State in ĩts former Liberty, 
did ſoon quit that Party, and by the Media- 
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tion of his Friends came once more to a pou 
Underſtanding wich Antony. They both 
met together with Lepidus in a ſmall Iſland, 
where the Conference laſte1 three Days. 
The Empire of the World was ſoon deter- 
min'd of, it being divided amongſt them, 
as if it had been their paternal Inheritin:e - 
That which gave them all the Trouble was 
to agree who ſhould be put to Death, every 
one intending to deſtroy his Enemies and 
to ſave his Friends. The thirſt of beingre- 
venged of their Enemies did in the end take 
off all manner of deſire to preſerve their 
Friends, and Cæ ſar ſacrific'd Cicero to Auto- 
ny, Antony his Uncle Lucius to Ceſar, and 


both of them did eaſily grant to Lep:zdusthe 


Liberty tomurther his own Brother Paulus, 
though there are thoſe that ſay it was requi- 
red of him. I do not believe any thing was 
ever heard of ſo barbarous as this Compoſi- 
tion,for in this exchange of Blood for Blood, 
they did not only murder thoſe that were of- 
fer d up unto their Fury, but them alſo that 
they abandon'd to the Rage of others. This 
Agreement being made, the Army defir'd it 
might be confirm'd by ſome Alliance of 
Marriage, ſo that Cæſar married Claudia 
the Daughter of Fulvia Wife to Antony. 
This Affair being diſpatch'd, three hundred 
more were adjudg'd to dye (by Proſcription.) 
Antony had given order to thoſe that were 
to kill Cicero, to cut off his Head and right 

L 3 Hand 
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Hand with which he had writ his Invectiveʒ 
againſt him, when they were brought be. 
fore him, he beheld them with an inward 


Satisfaction, not being able to contain him. 


ſelf from often ſmiling at ſo horrid a Specta. 
cle; when he had ſatiated himſelf with the 
ſight of them, he ordered them to be hung 
up in the Court where the uſual Pleading 
were, not conſidering that the Affront he 
deſigned to the Memory of the dead redoun- 
ded to his own Diſgrace, who by this barba- 


rous Action render'd himſelf unworthy of | 
that Power he exerciſed. His Uncle Laciu 


being cloſely purſued had taken refuge inhis 
Siſter's Chamber, who when the Murderers 
had broke into her Houſe, and were preſ- 
ſing into her Chamber, ſhe met them at the 
Door, and holding them by the Hands cryed 


out ſeveral times, Ve ſhall never kill Lacius, 


Cæ ſar, till you firſt diſpatch me, me that 
gave your General his Life and Being ; and 
e ordered the matter ſo well that ſhe ſaved 
her Brother. 

This Triumvirate was very hateful to the 
Romans, and Ant 
blame, for he was elder than Cæſar, and 
had greater Authority than Lepidus, and 
withal was no ſooner ſettled in his Affairs, 
but he returned to his Debauch and diſſolute 
way of living: Beſide the ill Reputation he 
had gained by his Intemperance, it was very 
diſadvantageous to him his living in the 
| Houle 
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Houſe of Pompey the Great, a Man as much 


celebrated for his Temperanceand Honeſty, 


25 ever he was admired for having Trium- 
phed three times. They could not with- 
out cegret ſee the Doors of that Houſe ſhut 

ainſt the Magiſtrates and Foreign Mini- 
fa, who were ſhamefully refuſed admit- 
tance, while it was opento Players, Juglers, 
and devouring Flatterers, upon whom he 
ſpent the greateſt part of his ill acquired 
Riches, for they did not only take the For- 
feiture of the Eſtates of ſuch as were pro- 
ſcribed, defrauding the poor Widows and 
Orphans, and lay Impoſitions upon all man- 
ner of Goods; but hearing that ſeveral 
ſums of Mony were, as well by Strangery 
as Citizens of Rome, depoſited in the hands 
of the Veſtal Virgins, they went and took 
the Mony away by force. Cæſar perceiv- 
ing how extravagant Antony was in his Ex- 
pences, demanded a Diviſion to be made of 
the Revenues; the Army was alſo divided 
upon their March into Macedonia to make 
War with Brutus and Caſſius, they leaving 
the Command of the City to Lepidu t. Hav- 
ing paſſed the Sea they encamped nigh the 
Enemy; Antony nigh Caſſius, and Ceſar 
nigh Brutus: Cz/ar did nothing worth re- 
lating, but Succeſs and Victory did ſtill wait 
on Antony. In the firſt Battel Cæſar was 
routed by Brutus, all his Baggage taken, 
and he himſelf yery narrowly eſcaping by 
Flight, 
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ty had perſuaded his faithful Friend Pinde | 
rus, not knowing any thing of Brutus his 
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Flight, but as he himſelf writes in his Me. 
moirs, he retir'd before the Charge by rex 
ſon of a Dream of one of his Friends. A 
tony overcame Caſſius, but as ſome write, 
he himſelf was not preſent at the Engage- 
ment, but that he join'd them afterwards 
in the Purſuit. Caſſiug with earneſt Entrea- 


good Fortune, to kill him. Shortly after 
they fought another Battel, in which Brutus 


loſt the Day and flew himſelf. Cæſar being 


ſick, Antony had the Honour of the Action, 
who finding Brutus his Body among the 
flain, he gently reproach'd him with the 


Death of his Brother Cazus, who was put to 


Death by Brutus his order in Macedonia in 
revenge of Cicero, but he ſaid Hortenſius was 
molt to blame, who was therefore order'd 


to be ſlain upon his Brother's Tomb. He 


caſt his rich purple Mantle upon the dead 


Body of Brutus, and gave in charge to one 


of his Servants to take care of his Funeral, 
who not burning the Mantle with the Corps, 
as Antony came to underſtand, and detain- 
ing out of the Mony which was to be ex- 
pended in the Funeral, was order d to be 
lain. Cæſar was carried to Rome, no one 
expecting that he ſhould recover from his 
Sickneſs, W hilſt Antony viſited the Eaſtern 


Provinces to lay them under Contribution, 


he enter'd Greece at the head of a — 
6 
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ble Army. And the Impoſitions of neceſſity 
were to be very great, ſince they had enga- 
ged that every common Soldier ſhould re- 
ceive for his Pay five hundred Crowns. 
Antony's Behaviour towards the Grecians 
was very obliging, he was pleas'd to enter- 


tain himſelf in hearing the learned Mendi- 


ſpute,in ſeeing theirSports, frequenting their 
Religious Ceremonies, and ſhew'd a great 
deal of Equity in deciding of Controverſies: 
He was n of being ſtil'd the Lover of 
Greece, but above all in being call'd the Lover 
of Athens, to which City he had made ve- 
ry conſiderable Preſents. 

The Megareans, in imitation of the Athe- 
nian, ee invite Antony to come and 
ſee their Senate-houſe, which whilſt he ſur- 
vey'd, they ask'd him how he lik'd it? he 


told them *rwas very narrow and ruinous; - 


he caus'd an exact Survey to be made of the 
Temple of Apollo Pithins, as if he had de- 
ſign'd to repair it, and indeed he had enga- 
ged himſelf to the Senate ſo to do, but paſ- 
ing into A/a, he forgot all theſe glorious 
Projects, and leaving Lucius Cenſorinus in 
Greece, his whole Application was to inrich 
himſelf with the Spoils of Aa. There 
Kings every Morning waited his Leiſure at 
his Chamber door, and Queens were rival- 
ling one another, who ſhould make him the 
greateſt Preſents, or appear molt charming 


in his Eyes. Thus whilſt Cæſar was enga- 


ged 
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ed in War, and ſtruggling with Seditions in 
ome, Antony at his Eaſe, fell naturally in. 


to his old courſe of life: The Anaxenores a ſet 


of Harpers, the Xuthi, a company of Play- 
ers upon the Flute, and Metrodorus a dan- 
cing Maſter, with ſome other Bands of 4 


an Muſick, did ſo much furpaſs his Italian 


Maſters, that they had got great Credit at 
Court: Nothing ran in the uſual Channels, 
all Buſineſs paſſing through their Hands, ſo 


that all Aſia was like the City that Sophocies 


ſpeaks of, where 


Foyful Sounds i th' perfum'd Air 
Mix with Groans and cold Deſpair. 


When he made his Entry into 2 the 
Women met him in the ſame Habit they ſo- 
lemnize the Feaſts of Bacchus, the Men and 
Boys were dreſt like Satyrs and Faunes, and 
quite throughout the Town nothing was to 
be ſeen but Spears wreathed about with Ivy, 
Harps, Flutes and Hautboys, they ſaluted 
Antony in their Songs by the Name of Bac- 
chu the gracious and the gentle, and fo in- 
deed he was to ſome, but for the moſt 
he was barbarous and inhuman, for he would 
deprive Perſons of Worth and Queny of 
their Fortunes to gratitie Villains and Flat- 
terers, who would ſometimes beg the E- 
ſtates of Men yet living, pretending th 
were dead, and obtaining a Grant, take Pol- 
ſe ſſion 
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ſeſſion : He gave his Cook the Houle of a 
Magnetian Citizen for dreſſing his Supper 
well. But when he burthened 4/2 with 
doubling the Impoſts, Hybreas the Agent 
for thoſe Cities made his Remonſtrance in 
very pleaſant Language, and not ungrateful 
to Antony, ſhewing him that ſince he thought 
fit to double their 'Taxes he would take ſome 
care that they might have their Summer 
and Autumn doubled too, that they might 
be in a Condition to fatisfie his Demanas : 
Then he added with ſome ſharpneſs and aſ- 
ſurance, In A/iahas been raiſed for your ſer- 
vice two hundred thouſand Talents, which 
if you have not received, take an account of 
them that levyed it, but if it be received and 
et you are in want, we are for ever ruined. 
neſe laſt Words did touch Antony to the 
uick, who was very ignorant of many things 
that were done in his Name; not that in his 
Nature he was eaſily to be impoſed upon, but 
by reaſon he had too great Confidence in the 
Integrity of thoſe he employed. He was na- 
turally very ſincere, but ſomewhat flow of 
Apprehenſion, but ſo ſoon as he was made 
ſenſible of his Faults he was much troubled, 
and very ready toask Pardon of them he had 
offended ; he was very prodigal in his Re- 
wards, and very ſevere in his Pumſhments, 
but his Generoſity was much more extra- 
vagant than his Severity; his Raillery was 
very ſharp, but the cdge of it was taken 2 
= an 
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and render'd inoffenſive by his ſuffering any 


thing of Repartee; for he was as well con- 
tented to be handſomly rallied, as he was 
leas'd to rally others; this freedom had its 
nconvenience, for he imagined that thoſe 
Friends, whouſed ſo much Freedom in their 
Mirth, would never tlatter or deceive him 
in any Buſineſs of Conſequence, not perceiy. 
ing that theſe ſubtle Paraſites dreſt their ful- 
ſome Flattery with a little pointed Sauce to 
make it go down the better, which muſt 
have given him a Surfeit had it not been diſ- 
eniſed; andgreat uſe was madeof the Liberty 
in Buſineſs of importance, for upon cxa- 
mining any Difficulty, they ordered cheir Af. 
fair ſo that they might ſeem not to yield to 
him out of Complaiſance, but that he hada 
Reach much ſuperior to their Capacity. 
Antony being of this diſpoſition, the great. 
eſt Miſchief that could befal him was the 
Love of Cleopatra, which awaken'd andin- 
flam'd many a hidden dormant Vice, and if 
there were any ſpark of Virtue yet remain- 
ing, it ſtifled it intirely. And thus it was 
his Love began; making Preparation for 
the Parthian War, he ſent to command her 
to make her perſonal Appearance in Cilicia, 
to anſwer an Accuſation, that ſhe had given 
great Aſſiſtance in the late Wars to Caſſiu. 
Delleus, who was ſent on this Meſſage, hal 
no ſooner ſeen her admirable Beauty, and 
with what a Quickneſs and Grace the 1 
e 
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ed him, but he began to conſider how im- 
poſſible it was that ſo beautiful a Creature 
ſhould receive any ill Treatment at the 
hands of Antony, and therefore he behaved 


himſelf wich all Reſpect to her, courted her 


with all Humility to paſs into Cilicia in 
ſplendid Equipage, and intreated her not 
to be apprehenſive of Antony, a brave and 
courteous Soldier. She had great Faith in 
the Words of Delleus, but more in her own 
Beauty, which having formerly recommen- 
ded her to Julius Ceſar and the young 
Pompey, ſhe did not doubt but it might 
prove ſucceſsful with Antony. Their Ac- 
quaintance was with her whena Girl, young 
and ignorant in the Arts of Love, but ſhe 
was now to meet Antony in the Flower of 
her Age with all the Charms of Beauty, and 
all the Artifize of riper Years : She makes 
8 Preparation for her Journey, of Mony, 

ifts and other Ornaments of great value, 
which ſo wealthy a Kingdom did eaſily af- 
ford, but in her own irreſiſtable Charms 
lay her great Aſſurance : Many were the Let- 
ters ſhe receiv'd from Antony to haſten her 
coming, but ſhe did not ſeem to make any 
creat account of his Orders. At length ſhe 
embarks upon a ſmall Galley in the River 
Cydnus ; the Head of the Barge did ſhine 
with inlaid Gold, the Sails were of Purple 
Silk, the Oars of Silver, which beat time 
to the Flutes and Hoboys ; ſhe her ſelf oy 
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all along under a Canopy of Cloth of Gold 


curiouſly embroider'd, dreſs'd as Yenus is 
- ordinarily repreſented, and beautiful young 


Boys like Cxp:4s ſtood on each fide to fan 
her, her Maids were dreſs'd like Sea-Nymphs 
and Graces, ſome ſteering the Rudder, ſome 
working at the Ropes; the Perfumes diffus d 
themſelves from the Veſſel to the Shoar, 
which was all cover'd with Multitudes 
meeting and following the Galley, all the 
People running out of the City to ſee this 
ſtrange Sight, left Antony alone upon the 
Tribunal, and a Rumour was ſpread abroad 
that Venus was come to feaſt with Bacchus 
for the common Good of Aſia: As ſoon as 
ſhe was arriv'd Antony ſent to invite her to 
Supper, but ſhe thought it more decent that 
Antony ſhould come to her, who to ſhew 
his Civility to a Stranger made no difficulty 
to wait on her; he found the Preparations 
very magnificent, but nothing was ſo ad- 
mirable as the great number of Lights, for 
on a ſudden there was let down all together 
ſo great a number of Branches with Lights 
in them ſo ingeniouſly diſpoſed, ſome in 
Squares. and ſome in Circles, that Fame can- 
not ſpeak of a greater piece of Curioſity. 
The next day Antony invited her to Supper, 
and was very deſirous to out- do her as well 
in Magnificence as Contrivance, but he 
care ſhort of both, and was ſo much con- 


'vinc'd of it that he began to deſpiſe and 


laugh 
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laugh at his own way ny Service. She 4 
ceiving that Autonys Raillery was v S, 
ind favour'd morg of che Soldier than the 
Courtier, ſhe gave her ſelf he liberty to uſe 
him in the ſame manner without any ſort of 
Reſerve. Cleopatra was not, as 15 report- 
ed, of ſo ſurprizing a Beauty, that no one 
could be compared with her, or that no one 
could behold her without Aſtoniſhment, but 
her Converſation had thoſe Charms that 
were not to be reſiſted, and that natural 
Grace and Sweetneſs which —_ ineve- 
ry thing ſhe ſaid or did, ſtung her Beholders 
to the Soul. Her Tongue was hung ſo har- 
moniouſly, that no Inſtrument was capable 
of more variety of Sounds. She ſpoke moſt 
Languages, there were but few of the bar- 
barous Nations that ſhe anſwer'd by an In- 
terpreter, to moſt of them ſhe gave Au- 
dience herſelf, as to the Æthiopianc, Troglo- 
dites, Hebrews, Arabians, Syrians, Medes, 
Parthians, and many others, which is the 
more admirable in conſideration that the 
moſt of the Kings her Predeceſſors could 
ſcarce attain to the AÆgyptian Tongue, and 
that ſeveral of them had quite forgot the 
Macedonian, which was their original Lan- 
guage. 

Antony was ſo ſtrangely taken with this 
Woman, that notwithſtanding Fulvia his 
Wife maintain'd his quarrels in Rome againſt 
Ceſar with great Difficulty, and that the 

| Parthian 
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Parthian Troops commanded by Labjenns 
(that King having made him General 
were aſſembled in Meſopotamia, and ready 
to enter ria, could yet ſuffer himſelf to 
be — away by her into Alexandria, 
there to lead an eaſie childiſh Life in Diver- 
tiſements too youthful for his Age, ſquan- 
dring away, as Antipho calls it, his moſt pre- 
cious and not to be retrieved Time. "They 
gave their way of living a particular Name, 
calling it, the inimitable Life. They treat- 
ed one another by turns, and their E. 

ces were without reaſon and meaſure. I re- 
member I have heard my Grandfather Lam- 
prias relate, that Philotas a Phyſician of An- 
phyſſa, who was at that time a Student in 
Alexandria, had told him, that he having 
an acquaintance with one of Antony's Cooks 
was invited by him to ſee what ſumptuous 
Preparations they were making for Supper, 
coming into the Kitchen, he admir d the 
prodigious variety of all things, but parti- 
cularly ſeeing eight wild Boars roaſted 
whole, ſays he, Surely you have a great 
number of Gueſts; the Cook laugh'd at his 
ſimplicity, and told him there was not a- 
bove twelve to ſup, but that every Dith was 
to be ſerved up juſt roaſted to a turn, and 
if any thing was but one Minute ill tim'd 
'twas ſpoil'd, for, ſaid he, may be Antony 
will ſup juſt now, may be not this hour, may 
be not theſe two hours, for that he has 1 

min 
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mind to ſpend ſome time in drinking or diſ- 
courſing, ſo that it is not one but many 
Suppers mult be had in readineſs, for it was 
not eaſie to gueſs at his Hour. This was 
Philotas his Story; who related beſides, how 
coming afterwards into the Service of Au- 
ums eldeſt Son by Fulvia, and being ad- 
mitted with others of the better rank of Ser- 
vants to fit at Table with him, when he 
did not eat with his Father, it happen'd 
that another Phyſician, full of Argument 
and Noiſe had given great Diſturbance to 
the Company, whoſe Mouth Phz/otas ſtopꝰd 
with this Sophiſtical Syllogiſm : It is proper 
to give cold Water to one that has a Feaver 
in ſome degree; every one that has a Fea- 
ver hath it in ſome degree; it is good there- 
fore to give cold Water in a Feaver. 'The 
Man was quite {truck Dumb, and Antony's 
Son, very much pleas'd, ſaid, Philotac, all 
that is yours, pointing to a Side-board co- 
| ver'd with rich Plate. Philotat thank'd 
him for his Good-will, but could not con- 
ceive that the young Man had Power to 
diſpoſe of things of that value, but ſoon af- 
ter the Plate was all brought to him, and 
he deſired to ſet his Mark upon it, who fear- 
to accept the Preſent, What ails the 

an (ſaid he that brought it) do you know 
that he that gives you this is Antony's Son, 
who could very well ſpare it if it were all 
Gold, but if you will be advis'd by me, I 
M would 
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would counſel you to accept of the valuein 
Mony, for there may be amongſt the reſt 
ſome piece of Antiquity, or the Work of 
ſome Famous Maſter that Antony may havea 

ticular Eſteem for. Theſe Relations Ihad 
from my Grandfather concerning Phz/otas. 

To return to Cleopatra: Plato admits 
but of four ſorts of Flattery, but this Wo- 
man would have learn'd him a thouſand 
different kinds, that he ne'er dream'd off; 
Were Antony ſerious or diſpos'd to Mirth, 
ſhe had every Minute new Graces and new 
Arts to ſeaſon all with Pleaſure and Delight, 
ſhe had the abſolute Power over his Spirit, 
and neverleft him Day nor Night, ſhe play'd 
at Dice with him, Drank with him, Hunted 
with him, and when Exerciſing in Arms ſhe 
was always by him, ſhe would go a ram- 
bling with him a Nights, to diſturb and tor- 
ment People under their Windows, dreſt 
hke an — Woman, for Antony went 
in Servant's Diſguiſe, and from thoſe Expe- 
ditions he often came home very ſcurvily 
treated, and ſometimes beaten ſeverely. 
Though this ſort of Behaviour was very un- 
pleaſing to ſome, yet the Alexandrians were 
well ſatisfy'd in his Frolicks and jovial Hu- 
mour, ſaying pleaſantly, that they had great 
Obligations for Antony, who diverted them 
with a Comical Countenance, and reſery'd 
the Tragical for the Romans. It would be 
very tedious to. be more particular in his 


Follies, 
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Follies, but his Fiſhing muſt not be forgot. 
He went out one Day to Angle with Cleopa- 


tra, and being ſo unfortunate as to catch 


nothing in the Preſence of his Miſtreſs, he 
fell into a great Paſſion, and gave ſecret Or- 
ders to the Fiſhermen to Dive under Water, 
and put Fiſhes that had been freſh taken 
upon his Hooks, he drew fo faſt that the 
ſubtil Ægyptian perceiv'd it, but feigning 
eat Allication, ſhe told every Body how 
exterous Antony was, and invited them 
next Day to come and ſee him again; ſo 
ſoon as he had let down his Hook, one of 
her Servants was too nimble for his Divers, 
and fixed upon his Hook a ſalted Fiſh taken 
in the Ponticł Sea, who when he felt his 
Line give, drew up the Prey, whichas one 
may caſily imagine, gave great Occaſion of 
Laughter, which ſhe turning very agree- 
ably, ſaid, Allow us, brave Sir, poor Inhabi- 
tants of Charos and Canopus, the Reputation 
tobe skilful in this Art, your Game is Ci- 
ties, Provinces, and Kingdoms. 
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Whilſt Antony was thus amuzed in his Leaves 


ChildiſhRecreations,twoMeſſengers arrive 
the one from Rome, who informs him that 
his Brother Lucius and his Wife Fulvia, af- 
ter many Quarrels among themſelves, had 
join'd to reſiſt Cæſar, but having loſt all 
were forc'd to fly out cf Italy: The other 
brought little better News, how that Labi- 
enusat the Head of the Carthians bad over- 

M 2 ran 
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ran A/ia from Euphrates and Syria all along 
to Lydia and Jonia; ſcarce could he be row- 
ſed from this Sleep, but at length as it were 
recovering from a drunken Fit, he ſets on- 
ward for Parthia, and having got as far as 
Phænicia, upon the Receipt of molt lamen- 
table Letters from Fulvia, he turn'd his 
Ccurſe with two hundred Ships to Utah, 
and in his way, receiving ſuch of his Friends 
as fled from Italy, he was given to under- 
{tand that Fulvia was the ſole Cauſe of the 
War, a Woman of a reſtleſs Spirit, and very 
bald, and withal, her hopes were that the 
Commo:ions in Italy would force Axtony 
from Cleopatra. But it happen'd that Ful- 
via, as ſhe was coming to meet her Husband, 
fell ſick by the way, and dy'd at Scyon, by 
which reaſon an Accommodation with Cz- 
far was eaſily made; for thoſe that were 
Friends to them both, ſeeing Antony arriv'd 
in Italy, and noching laid to his Charge, 
but what he diſown'd, and ſhifted off upon 
Fulvia; they would not ſuffer that the time 
ſhould be ſpent in juſtiſying and acculing, 


gen they made them boch Friends, and ſo pro- 


cid 19 
Cæſar. 


ceeded to the Diviſion of the Empire, 
the Eaſtern Provinces were given to Antony, 
to Cæſar the Weſtern, and Africt left to 
Lepidus; and an Agreement was made, that 
every one in their turn, as they thought fit, 
ſhould make their Friends Conſuls, when 
they took it not themſelves; this Agree- 

ment 
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ment was well approv'd of, but yet 'twWas 
thought a ſtronger tie would be very ne- 
ceſſary, and here Fortune was propitious, 
for Cæſar had an elder Siſter not of the 
whole Blood, for Accia was his Mother's 
Name, hers Ancharia; this Siſter he lov'd 
intirely, and a Lady ſhe was of a Noble 
Character, the Relict of Cams Marcellus, 
and Antony was now a Widower by the 
Death of Fulvia; for though he did not diſ- 
avow the Paſſion he had for Cleopatra, yet 
he diſfown'd any thing of Marriage, Love 
and Reaſon {till debating in his Breaſt what 
was to become of the fair A:gyprian Queen. 
Every Body was for promoting this Mar- 
rage, it being the general Expectation, that 
a Lady of ſo much Honour, Beauty and 
Prudence, being perpetually with Antony, 
and having great Credit with him, as might 
reaſonably be expected, Affairs would eaſily 
beſo order'd, that no Differen e ſhould ariſe 


betwixt him and Cæſar: Both Parties being ate, 
agreed, they went to Nome to celebrate the Oda. 


Nuptials, the Senate diſpenſing with the 
Law by which a Widow was not permit- 
ted to marry till ten Months after the Death 

of her Had 
Sextus Pompeius was in poſſeſſion of Sicily, 
who with his Ships under the Command of 
Menas and Menecrates, two famous Pirates, 
infeſted the Italian Coalt, that no Veſſels 
M 3 durſt 
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durſt venture into thoſe Seas. Sextus had 
behaved himſelf with much Humanity to- 
wards Antony, 3 kindly received his 
Wife and Mother in their Flight, and it was 
judg'd fit that he ſhould be received into the 
Peace; they met nigh to the Promonto 
of Mi ſenum upon a Point of Land that runs 
into the Sea, Pompey's Fleet being at Anchor 
in the Road, and Antony and Cæſar's Arm 
drawn up all along the Side over agai 
them. ere it was concluded that Sextus 
ſhould quietly enjoy the Government of di- 
cily and Sardinia, he conditioning to ſcour 
the Seas of all Pirates, and to ſend ſo much 
Corn every Year to Rome. 

This agreed on, they invited one another 
to Supper, and by Lot it fell to Pompey's 
turn to make the tirſt Entertainment, and 
Antony asking where it was to be, There 
{aid he, pointing to the Admiral, for that is 
the only Houſe that Pompeyis Heir to of his 
Father's: And this he ſaid, reflecting upon 
Antony who then was in Poſſeſſion of his 
Father's Houſe. Having caſt Anchor, and 
made a Bridge from the Promontory into 
the Galley, he received them very gallant- 
ly; when they began to grow warm, which 
occaſion'd many pleaſant Paſſages upon the 
Subject of Antony's and Cleopatra's Loves, 
Mena the Pirate whiſpersPompeyin the Ear, 
Sir, ſaid he, will you be pleas'd that I cut 


the Cable, which will not only make you 


Maſter 
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Maſter of Sicily and Sardinia, but of the 
whole Roman Empire. Pompey having for 
a while conſider d what was propos'd, re- 
turn'd him this Anſwer, Menas, this might 
have been done without acquainting me 
in't, now let us make the beſt of our pre- 
ſent Condition, for I cannot break my 
Word. And fo having been treated by the 
other two in their Turns he ſet Sail for 
Sicily. 

As ſoon as Matters were concerted, Au- 
tony diſpatch'd Ventidius into Aſia, to put a 
ſtop to the Inroads of the Carthians; and 
he, to make a Compliment to Ocravius, ac- 
cepte1 of the Office of being Prieſt to the 
deceaſed Cæſar, and in all Occaſions of com- 
mon Civility, as alſo in Matters of the high- 
eſt Concernment, they both behaved them- 
ſelves with a great deal of Eaſineſs and 
Friendſhip: But Antony could not ſuffer with 
patience, that Cz/ar, in all little Plays which 
they frequently diverted themſelves with, 
ſhould be conſtan:ly victorious : He had 
uſually with him an Ag yprtian, skilful in 
the Calculation of Nativities, who either 
to make his Court to Cleopatra, or that by 
the Rules of his Arthe found it to beſo, did 
declare to him, that though the Fortune 
that did attend him was bright and glori- 
ous, yet it was overſhadowed by Cæſar's; 
and adviſed him to keep himſelf far diſtant 
from that young Man, for your Genius, ſaid 

4 he, 
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he, dreads his. When abſent from him 
yours is proud and brave, but in his Pre- 


tence unmanly and dejected; and the Event 


did ſhew that the Ægyptian ſpoke truth, for 
whenſoever they play'd by drawing Lots or 
at Dice Antony was {till the Loſer; and as 
they often fought Game Cocks or Quails, 
Ceſfar's always had the Victory. This gave 
Autony a ſenſible Diſpleaſure, and made him 
put great Confiden e in the Skill of his A. 
gyptian Aſtrologer, ſo that having quitted 
the Management of the home Affairs to Cæ- 
far, he left Italy and took Oclavia along 
with him into Greece, who had been lately 
brought to Bed of a Daughter. 

Whilſt he winter'd in Athens he receiv'd 
the joyful News of Ventidius his Victory o- 
ver the Carthians, of Labienus, and Charna- 
Pates, the General of King Herod's Army, 

ing both flain ; for the celebrating of 
which he order'd a publick Feaſt through 
Greece, and at the Prizes which were fought 
at Athens he himſelf choſe to be Moderator, 


and leaving at home the Enſigns that are 


carried before the General, he made his Pro- 
ceſſion in a long Gown and Slippers with 
the Wands marching before, which are uſual 


in thoſe Solemnities, and he perform'd his 
Duty in parting the Combatants, when they 


had fought enough. When he was upon 

marching his Army he made him a Garland 

of the Olive Tree conſecrated to 2 
and 
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and in Obedience to ſome Oracle he fill'd a 

Veſſel with the Water of the * Clepſiira to _* The 
along with him. Pacorus,the Parthian Cdn 

King's Son, at this time made an Inrode into Hour- 

Syria, and was met by Ventidins, who gave , with 

him Battel in the Country of Cyrreſtica, peed of 

flew moſt of his Men, and Pacorus among Sand : 

the reſt. This Victory gave great Reputation 72 Þ* 

tothe Romans, and redeem'd their Honour, ed is pro- 

which had ſuffer'd much ever ſince the De- %% the 

feat of Craſſus, the Parthians being oblig d, Aan, 

after the Loſs of three Battels ſucceſſively, to of Ee 

keep themſelves within the Boun1s of Me- fr n 

dia and Meſopotamia : Ventidius not being been, of 

willing to puſh his good Fortune any fur- wbb fx 

ther, for fear of raiſing ſome Jealouſies in Au- ee, 

tony, but turning his Arms againſt them rhe Accu- 

that had quitted the Raman Intereſt, he re- 

duc'd them to their former Obedience : A- pat 

mong the reſt he beſieged Antiochns King of and one 29 

Commogena, Who made an Offer of a thou- e. 

ſand Talents for his Pardon, and a Promiſe to 

continue in a ſtrict Compliance to all Auto- 

ys Commands; but Ventidius told him that 

Antony was upon his March, and that he 

muſt ſend his Propoſals to him, for that he 

had no Power to treat with him, to the End 

that this ſmall Affair might be tranſacted in 

Antony 's Name, that People might not think 

that he did nothing but by his Lieutenants. 

The Siege grew very tedious, for when 

they perceived that they could not make 


any 
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any reaſonable Compoſition, they reſolved 
to hold it out to the utmoſt extremity, ſo 
that Antony was in great Confuſion to ſee 
how little he had done, and repented him- 
ſelf that he had not accepted the firſt offer; 


in the concluſion he was eaſily induc'd to 
make an accommodation with Antiochus for 
three hundred Talents, and having given 
ſome Orders for the Affairs of Syria he re- 
turn'd to Athens : And having done Venti- 
dins the Honours he well deſerved, he diſ- 
miſs'd him to receive his Triumph; he was 
the only Man that ever triumphed for Vi- 
Rories obtained o'er the Parthians: A Man 
of obſcure Birth, but by the means of An- 
tony's Friendſhip ob:ain'd an Opportunity of 
ſhewing himſelf, and doing great things; 
and his making ſo good uſe of it gave great 
credit to an Obſervation made by Cæſar, that 
Antony was much more ſucgeſsful in his 
Arms, by his Lieutenants, than in his own 
Perſon ; for Saſſius, Antony's Lieutenant in 
Syria, had done Miracles: And Ventidins, 
whom he left in Armenia, had quieted all 
that Country, and defeating the Kings of 
Albania and Iberia, had march'd victorious 
to the Mountains of Caucaſus, by which 
means the Fame of Antony's Arms was grown 
very terrible to the barbarous Nations. 
Antony was much incens'd againſt Cæſar, 
by reaſon of ſeveral Reports that were 
made him of his Unkindneſs, ſo that he Ir. 
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Sail with three hundred * for Italy, and 
being refuſed Harbour in the Port of Brun- 
duſium, he made for Tarentum ; there his 
Wife Octavia, that came from Greece with 
him, obtained leave to viſit her Brother, 


| the was then big of her third Child; as ſhe 


was on her way to Rome, ſhe met Offavins 
by the way, his two great Friends, Mecæ- 
zas and Agrippa, in his Company, the took 
them aſide, and with great Impreſsment , 
told them, that of the moſt fortunate Wo- 
man upon Earth ſhe was in evident Danger 
of becoming the moſt miſerable Creature 
breathing; that every one's Eyes were fix'd 
upon her, as the Wife and Siſter ofthe two 
Men that did divide the whole W orld be- 
tween them, but that, if raſh Counſels ſhould 
prevail, and War enſue, I ſhallbe miſerable 
(ſaid ſhe) without Redreſs, for on what fide 
ſoever Victory falls, I ſhall be ſure to be a 


Loſer. Cæſar was ſoftned by the Entreaties 


of his Siſter, ſo thathe march'd in a peace- 
ful manner to Tarentum. They that were 
preſent at this Enterview were ſtrangely de- 
lighted to ſee ſo great an Army drawn up 
by the Shore, and ſo great a Fleet in the 
Harbour without doing an Act of Hoſtili- 
T3 nothing but kind Salutations, and o- 
ther Expreſſions of Joy and Friendſhip paſ- 
ſing from one Army to the other. Antony 
invited Cæſar firſt to Supper, which he ac- 
cepted of in Conſideration of Octavia: At 


length 
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lengch an Agreement was made between 
them, that Cæſar ſhould give Antony two of 
his Legions to ſerve him in the Parthian 
War, and that Antony ſhould in Return 
leave with him an hundred arm'd Gallies : 
And Octavia did obtain of her Husband be- 
fides this, twenty light Ships for her Bro- 
ther ; and of her Brother a thouſand Foot 
for her Husband : So having parted very 


good Friends, Cæſar went immediately to 


make War with Pompey to conquer S:czly: 
And Antony leaving with him his Wife and 
Children, and his Children by his former 
Wife Fulvia, ſet Sail for Aſia. Then it was 
that the worſt of infectious Diſeaſes, Love, 
and the Love of Cleopatra, which had lain 
quiet in his Breaſt ſo long, and ſeem'd to 
have given Place tothe temperate Duties of 
Life, upon his Approach to SHria, gathered 
Strength again, and broke out into a Flame; 
and unbridled Luſts, which Plato calls the 
Horſe of the Soul, that has flung his Rider, 
broke looſe in Defiance of all wholeſome and 
ſerious Counſel. He ſends Fonteius Capito to 
conduct Cleopatra into Syria, to whom at her 
Arrival he made no ſmall Preſent; for be- 
ſides what he had given her, he added the 
Provinces of Phenicia, the Lower Syria, 
Cyprus, great Part of Cilicia, and that fide 
of Judæa which produces the true Balm, 
that Part of Arabia where the Nabatheans 
are, by the Sea- ſide; theſe profuſe Gifts did 

much 
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much diſpleaſe the Romans ; for although he 
had inveſted ſeveral private Perſons in great 
Governments and Kingdoms, and bereaved 
many Kings of theirs, as Antigonus of Ju- 
dea, whoſe Head he cauſed to be ſtruck off, 
the firſt crown'd Head that ever ſuffer'd 
that opprobrious Death; yet nothing was 
ſo grievous to the Romans, as the vile Pro- 
fuſions he made upon that Woman, and 
their Diſſatisfaction was much augmented 
by giving the Sir-Names of the Sun and 
Moon to Alexander and Cleopatra, Twins 
born tohim by her. But he, whoknew how 
to varniſh over the moſt diſhoneſt Action 
with ſpecious Colours, would fay, that the 
Greatneſs of the Roman Empire conſiſted 
more in giving, than in taking Kingdoms, 
and that the Noble Blood of Kings was com- 
municated to all the World, when they left 
their Off-ſpring in every Place they came, 
and that by this means he had the Honour to 
deſcend from Hercules, who never recom- 
mended the Hopes of his Poſterity to the 
Guard of any one Woman, nor feared to 
tranſgreſs the Laws of Solon, in Order to 
obſerve the great Dictates of Nature, which 
gives ſuch lively Inſtruction towards the 
ontinuance of our Race. 
After Phraortes had killed his Father 
Herod, and taken Poſſeſſion of his King- 
dom, many of the Parthian Nobility left 


their Country; among the reſt, Moneſes, 
a 
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a Nobleman of great Authority, who mak- 


ing his Application to Antony, was recei- 
ved with great Kindneſs; for he look'd up- 


cn him as one in the Circumſtances of 
Themiſtocles, and his own Fortune, conſi- 
dering his great Wealth, was comparable to 
the Perſian Kings; for he gave him three 
Cities, Lariſſa, Arethuſa, and Hierapolis, 
which was formerly called Bombyce. But 
the King of Parthia did ſoon recall him, 
giving him his Word and Honour for his 
Safety; and Antony was not unwilling to 
give him leave to return, hoping thereby 
to ſurprize Phraortes ; for he ſent him Word 
he would remain his Friend, upon Condi- 
tion he would ſend back the Roman Stan- 
dards and Enſigns which were taken by the 
Parthians, when Craſſus was ſlain, and with 
all the Priſoners that remained yet alive of 
the Battel. This done, he ſent Cleopatra 


into Ag ypt, and 9 his Forces toge- 
ther, and joining the aſſociate Kings (for 
there were many of them, the moſt conſi- 
derable was Artuaſdes, King of Armenia, 
who came at the Head of fix thouſand Horſe, 
and ſeven thouſand Foot) he made a ge- 
neral Muſter; there appeared ſixty thou- 
ſand Roman Foot, tenthouſand Horſe, con- 
ſiſting of Spaniards and Ganls, who were 
eſteem'd of as Romans ; of other Nations 
Horſe and Foot, thirty thouſand ;and theſe 


great Preparations, that made India =" 
an 
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and put all Aſia into a Conſternation, were of 
no uſe to him, becauſe of Cleopatra, for in 
Order to paſs the Winter with her, every 
thing was done in haſte, he was ſo charm'd 

d bewitch'd with the Thoughts of his 
Miſtreſs „ that bis Soul was employ'd 
in overcoming the Difficulties that kept 
him from her, more than in any Deſign of 
vanquiſhing the Enemy ; for whereas he 
ſhould have taken up his Winter-Quarters 
in Armenia, to refreſh his Men, who were 
tired with — Marches, having come at 
leaſt five hundred Leagues, and then to 
have taken the Advantage in the beginning 
of the Spring to invade Media, before the 
Parthians were drawn out of Garriſon, he 
had not patience to expect his time, but 
march'd into the Province of Atropatene, 
leaving Armenia on the right Hand, and lay- 
ing waſte all that Country ; his haſte was 
ſo great, that he left behind all the Engines 
of Battery, which follow'd the Camp in 
three hundred Chario:s; among the other 
Engines, there was a Ram of fourſcore Foot 
long, which was of great uſe in his De- 
hgns; and it was impoſſible, if they were 
either loſt or enlamag'd, to repair them, or 
make the like; for the Provinces of the up- 
per Aſia produce not Trees long or ſtrait 


enough for ſuch Uſes; nevertheleſs he left 


them all behind, as a t Impediment to 


the Deſigns he had then projected; ſo * 
e 
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he had left a Party commanded by T at:anus, 
to guard them, and he himſelf laid Siege to 
Phraata, the principal City of the King of 
Media, wherein were that King's Wife and 
Children: Here it was that he was ſoon 
made ſenſible of the Error he committed, 
in leaving the battering Rams behind him; 
for not having wherewithal to make a 
Breach, he was conſtrained with infinite 
Pains to caſt up a Mount of Earth againſt 
the Wall; during the Siege, Phraortes ar- 
rives with a great Army, who unde:rſ{tand- 
ing that the Chariots were left behind, with 
the battering Engines, he ſent thither a 
ſtrong Party of Horſe, by which Tatianus 
with ten thouſand Horſe are ſlain, the En- 


ines all broke in Pieces, many taken Pri-. 


oners, and among the reſt King Polemon. 
This great r in the opening the 
Campagne, did much diſcourage Antony's 
Army, and Artuaſdes King of Armenia, de- 
ſpairing of any better Succeſs, withdrew 
himſelf with all his Forces from the Roman 
Camp, although he had been the chief 
Promoter of the War. The Parthians, en- 
courag'd by this Succeſs, came up to the 
' Romans at the Siege of their Royal City, 
and gave them many Affronts; upon which, 
Antony fearing that the Soldiers might 
loſe Courage, or have a leſs Eſteem of him 
if he lay idle, he with all the Horſe, three 
Pretorian Cohorts, and ten Legions, was 

re- 
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reſolved to go out and forage, deſigning 
this means to draw the Enemy with 
more Ad vantage to a Battel; and to effect 
this, he march'd a Day's Journey from his 
Camp, which did bring che Parthians to a 
Battel, who were drawn up in readineſs to 
charge him fo ſoon as he ſhould march; he 
orders therefore the Tents and Baggage to 
be pack'd up, as if his Intention were to de- 
cline the givinz Battel, and only to lead 
tis Men back to the Camp. The Enemy 
was drawn up in a Half-Moon, and Aut 
had given Order to the Horſe to charge 
them bri:kly fo ſoon as the Legions were 
come up nigh enough to ſecond them. The 
Parthians ſtanding ſtill while the Romans 
march'd by them, were in great Admiration 
of their Man-like Behaviour, and exact 
Diſcipline, nothing could be more juſt than 
the diſtance which was kept between the 
Ranks, and the ſhaking their Pikes as they 
paſs'd by, in a profound Silence, was very 
graceful; but when the Signal was given, 
the Horſe turn'd ſhort upon the Parthians, 
and with loud Cries charg'd them home; 
they were bravely receiv'd at firſt; but the 
Legions coming up with loud Shouts and 
ratling of their Arms, did ſo frighten the 
Horſes, and ſoon the Parthians themſelves, 
that they could keep their Ground no lon- 
oh Antony prefs'd them hard, in great 
opes that this Victory — give an end 


to 
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to the War; the Foot had them in purſuit 
three Leagues, and the Horſe nine, and the 
Advantage ſumm'd up, they had but thirty 
Priſoners, and there was but fourſcore 
ſlain: This was a great Diſcouragement to 
them, to conſider, that when they were vi- 
Qorious, their Advantage was ſo ſmall, and 
that when they were beaten, they loſt fo 
great a Number of Men ; as it happened 
when the Carriages were taken. | 
The next Day, having put the Baggage 
in Order, they marched back to the Cam 
before Phraata; in the way, meeting wit 
ſome ſcattering Troops of the Enemy, and 
as they marched further, with greater Par- 
ties, at length with the Body of the Ene- 
my's Army, freſh and in good Order, who 
charg'd them, and broke their Ranks, that 
it was not without great Difficulty that 
they reach'd the Camp. There Antony find- 
ing that his Men had in a great Conſterna- 


tion deſerted the Defence of the Mount, up- 
on a Sally of the Medes, reſolved to pro- 


ceed againſt them by Decimation, which is 
done by dividing the Legions by Tens, and 
out of every Ten to put one to Death, as1t 
happens by Lot, and for them that eſcape, 
they have, inſtead of W heat, their propor- 
tion of Corn in Barley. The War was now 
become grievous to both Parties ; but was 
more dreadful to Antony, in reſpect that he 
was threatned with Faminc, for he could 


no 
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no longer forage without great Hazard and 
Slaughter of his Men. And Phraor:es on 
| the other fide, who was not ignorant of 
the Humour of his Men, did more than ſu- 
ſpect, that if the Romans did obſtinately per- 
iſt in their Reſolution of carrying on the 
Siege, the Autumnal Equinox being paſt, 
and the Rains threatning him, he ſhould be 
deſerted by his Soldiers, who would ſuffer 
any thing rather than wintering in open 
Field ; to prevent which, he gave Order to 
| his Chief Officers, not to purſue the No- 
mans too cloſe, when they met them fora- 
ing, but to ſuffer them to carry off ſome 
oviſion; that they ſhould praiſe their 
Valour, and declare, that it was not with- 
| out juſt reaſon, that their King look'd up- 
on the Romans as the braveſt Men in the 
World; and that they ſhould upon Oppor- 
tunity of more familiar Diſcourſe blame 
Antony for his Obſtinacy, that whereas 
P)hraortes deſiring nothing more than Peace, 
and an Occaſion to ſhew how ready he was 
to ſave the Lives of ſo many brave Soldi- 
ers, he on the contrary, ſhould Defeat all 
his generous Deſigns, and truſt himſelf ra- 
ther to Winter and Famine, two Enemies 
that muſt of neceſſity deſtroy them, tho? 
the Parthians ſhould uſe all friendly En- 
deavours to preſerve them. Antony having 
| theſe Reports from many Hands, began to 
be in ſome hopes; but he would not ſend 
N 2 any 
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any Ambaſſadors to the Parthian, till he 
was informed by theſe kind Enemies, whe. 
ther what they ſaid was of their own Head, 
or by Order of their King; receiving anſwer 
that this was the Senſe of their Maſter, and 
new Encouragement to believe them, Auto- 
ny ſent ſome of his Friends to demand the 
— and Priſoners that were yet re- 
maining in his Hands ſince the Defeat of 
Craſſus, leſt if he ſhould ask nothing, he 
might be ſuppos'd to be too much 2 
with leave to make his Retreat in quiet. 
Parthian King made anſwer, That as for the 
Priſoners, he need not trouble himſelf; but 
if he thought fit to retreat, he might do it 
when he pleas'd, in peace and ſafety. Some 
few Days therefore being ſpent in ordering 
the Baggage, he reſolved upon his March; 
and here it was that Antony, the Man in the 
World the fitteſt to harangue the Army, find- 
ing himſelf oppreſs'd with Shame and Grief, 
could not find in his Heart to ff him- 
ſelf, but employ'd Domitius nobarbus; 
many of the Soldiers reſented it, as an un- 
dervaluing of them; but the better ſort ſaw 
the true Cauſe, and thought this rather an 
Argument, why they on their ſide ſhould 
treat their General with more Reſpect than 
—_— Antony having reſolved to return 
by the ſame way he came, which was thro' 
a plain flat Country, a certain Mardian came 
to him (one that was very converſant ws 
the 
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the Manners of the Parthianc, and whoſe Fi- 
delity to the Romans had been tried at the 
Bat:el where the Machines were loſt) and 
advis'd him to leave the Mountains on his 
rizht Hand, and not to expoſe his Men hea- 
yy armed in an open Country to the Af- 
fault; of a numerous Army of light Horſe 
and Archers; that Phraortes with fair Pro- 
miſes had perſuaded him from the Siege, 
that he might with more eaſe cut him off 
in his Retreat; but if ſo he pleaſed, he would 
conduct him a nigher way, where he ſhould 
find the Neceſſaries for his Army in greater 
abundance. Antony, upon this, began to con- 
ſider what was beſt to be done; he was 
unwilling to ſeem to have any Miſtruſt of 
the Parthians after their Treaty; but being 
more deſirous to march his Army the nigh- 
eſt and moſt convenient way, he demanded 
of the Mar dian ſome aflſurance of his Faith, 
who offered himſelf to be bound until the 
Army came ſafe into Armenia. TWO Days 
he conducted the Army bound, and on the 
third, when Autony little expected the E- 
nemy, but marched in no "uy good Order, 
the Mardian perceiving the Banks of a Ri- 
ver broken down, and the Water over- 
flowing the way by which they were to 
E. did imagine that this might be done 
y the Parthians, to hinder their March, 
and did therefore adviſe Antony to be upon 
his Guard, for that Lr Enemy was nigh; 
3 an 
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and no ſooner had he put his Men in Order, 
diſpoſing of the Slingers in the Front, to 
make the On-ſet, but the Parthians came 
pouring upon them, thinking toencompaſs 
the Army; they were received by the light 
Horſe, which were ſore gall'd by their Jave- 
lings, but they themſelves being warmly 
entertain'd, and many wounded, made their 
Retreat ; but ſoon after rallying up afreſh, 
they were beat back by a Battalion of Gallick 
Horſe, and appear'd no more that Day. By 
their manner of Attack, Antony being inſtru- 
cted what todo, did not only place the Slings 
and Javelinsin the Front, but lin'd both the 
Wings with the ſame, and ſo march'd ina 
ſquare Battel, giving order to the Horſeto 
charge and beat off the Enemy, but not to 
follow them too far as they retir*d. So that 
the Parthians not doing much more Mil- 
chief for the four enſuing Days than they re- 
2 to abate in their heat, and com- 
plaining that the Winter- Seaſon was much 

ad vanc'd, preſs'd for returning home. 
On the fifth Day Flavius Gallus, a brave 
Officer, who had a conſiderable Command 
in the Army, came to Antony, deſiring of 
him ſome Troops of light Horſe out of the 
Rear, and ſome other Horſe out of the Front, 
with the which he would undertake to do 
ſome conſiderable Service. Which when 
he had obtain d, he beat the Enemy back, 
Not retiring,, as was uſual, to the Groſs * 
| ne 
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the Army, but making his Ground good, and 
preſſing on with great Obſtinacy, the Offi- 
cers who commanded in the Rear of this 
Detachment, perceiving how far he had got 
from the Body of the Army, ſent to warn 
him back, but he took no notice of them. 
Tis faid, that Titus the Queſtor ſnatch'd 
the Colours, and retreated,tellingGa//zs that 
he did very ill to lead ſo many brave Men 
on to certain Deſtruction; he on the other 

ſide, reviling him again, and commanding 


the Men that were about him to ſtand firm, 


Titus made his Retreat, but Gallus chargin 
the Enemies in the Front, was encompaſsꝰ 
by a Party that fell upon his Rear; which 
at length perceiving, he ſent a Meſſenger to 
demand Succour; but they that commanded 
the Legions, among which was Canidius, a 
ee Favourite of Autonys, ſeem'd to 
ave committed a great Overſight; for in- 
ſtead of marching up with the whole Army, 
they ſent ſmall Parties, and when they were 
defeated, they ſtill ſent out ſmall Parties; ſo 
that by their ill Management, the whole 
Army was in danger of being routed, which 
had certainly happen'd if Antony himſelf had 
not march'd from the Front of the main Bat - 


tel at the Head of the third Legion; which 


paſſing through them that fled,fac'd theEne- 
mies,and hindred the m from any farther pur 
ſuit. In this Engage ment were killed three 


thouſand, five thouſa nd were carried back to 
N4- the 
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the Camp, the wounded, amongſt the reſt 
Gallus, ſhot through the Body with four Ar- 
rows,of which W ounds he died. Antony went 
from Tent to Tent, to viſit and comfort the 
wounded, and was not able to ſee his Men 
withou: weeping, but they would take 
him by the Hand chearfully, and intreat 
him to go and get his own Wounds dreſs'd, 
and not con ern himſelf for them; callin 

him their Emperor and their General, — 
that if he did well, they were ſafe. For 
in ſhort, never ſince that time can Fame 
make mention of a General at the Head 
of ſo gallant a Body of Men; whether 
you conſider Strength and Youth, or Pa- 
tience and Sufferance in all Labours and 
Fatigues; but as for the exact Obedience 
and particular Reſpect they bore their Ge: 
neral, that Good- will and perfect Friend hip, 
that was ſo univerſal in the Army amongſt 
Small and Great, Nobles and Peaſants, 
Officers and common Soldiers, ſo affecti- 
onate, and ſo devoted to him, as to pre- 
fer his good Opinion of them to their ve- 
ry Lives and Being; that in this part of 
Military Diſcipiline I may boldly ſay, they 
equall'd the — and * of an- 
cient Rome. Of whi:h Love, as I have 
ſaid before, many were the Reaſons, as the 
Nobility and Antiquity of his Family, his 
. Eloquence, his Behaviour, his Liberality 
and Magnificence, his Familiarity in en- 
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tertaining every Body, and particular] 
his Kindneſs in alſifiine. vile and — 
wailing the Sick, furniſhing them with all 
things neceſſary, that the poor Wretches 
that were ſick and woun led, were as hear- 
tily diſpoſed to ſerve as thoſe tha: enjoy d 
their Health and Vigour. But this laſt 
Victory had ſoenc-uraged the Enemy, that 
they began to deſpiſe the Romans, ſtay ing 
all Night on Horſeback ni h the Camp, in 
Expectation of plundering their Tents and 
Baggage, which they concluded they muſt 
deſert, as great Impediment in their Flight; 
and in the Morning new Forces arrived 
that their Number was grown to be at leaſt 
40000 Horſe : The King having ſent Guards 
that attended upon his own Perſon, as to a 
ſure and unqueſtion'd Victory ; for he him- 
ſelf was never preſent in Fight. Antony de- 
ſigning to harangue the Soldiers,calPd for his 
Mourning-Habic, that he might move 
them the more; but he was perſuaded by his 
Friends to put on the Habit of General. In 
his Speech he gave great Commendations to 
them that had gain'd the Victory; as for thoſe 
that fled, he blam d them much; the former 
pave him great Encouragement in their 
rave Promiſes; and the latter excuſin 
themſelves as well as they could, tolc 
him they were ready to undergo Decima- 
tion, or if there were any other Puniſhment 
he would pleaſe to inflict upon them they 
1 = ; ' did 
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did ſubmit chearfully, only intreating that 
he would forget and not diſcompoſe himſelf 
with their Faults, at which he lifted up his 
Hands to Heaven,and prayed the Gods, that 
if to balance the great Favours he had re- 
ceived of them, any Judgment lay in Store, 
that they would pour it upon his Head a- 
— grant that Army Victory. The next 


they took better order for their March, 
an 


the Parthians, who thought they were 
marching rather to plunder than to fight, 
were ſurprized to find the Enemy not dif- 
heartned, but freſh and reſolute, ſo that 
they themſelves began to loſe Courage; but 
for all this, at the Deſcent of a little Hill, 
where the Romans were oblig d to pals, the 
Parthians got together, and let fly their 
Arrows in great Showers upon them, and by 
Reaſon of the Difficulty of the Way, their 
March was very flow. Here the Legions 
that were arm'd at all Points, were order'd 
to defend on each fide the light-arm'd, by 
kneeling down on their knees, and holding 
their Shields ſtooping over them, the next 
Rank holding theirs over the firſt, and ſo on- 
wards, that the Army in this figure did much 
reſemble the Order that is obſervable in the 
tiling of aHouſe, or the Degrees in a Theatre, 
and is a ſure Defence againſt Arrows, which 
glance upon them without doing any Harm. 
The Parthians ſceing the ' Romans down 
upon their Knees could not imagine but that 
it 
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it muſt proceed from Wearineſs; ſo that 
they laid down their Bows and taking their 
Spears, made a fierce Onſet: When the Ro- 
mans with a great Cry leaped upon their 
Legs, and with their Lances flew the fore- 
moſt and put the reſt to Flight. After this 
Rate ĩt was every Day, and the Trouble they 
gave Antony was ſo vexatious that his Mar- 
ches were ſhort, by Reaſon of which the Fa- 
mine was very great in the Camp, for the 
could get but little Corn, and that whic 
they got they were forc'd to fight for, and 
beſides this they were in great Want of In- 
ſtruments to grind their Corn, and make 
their Bread ; they had left them behind, the 
Bagage-Horſes being dead,or otherwiſe em- 
mages in carrying the Sick and Wounded: 
riviſion was fo ſcarce in the Army, that 
half a Peck of Wheat was fold for five 
Crowns, and Oats for the Weight in Silver ; 
they were brought to feed upon Herbs and 
Roots, ſuch as are commonly eaten were 
very ſcarce, ſo that they were conſtrain'd to 
venture upon any they found, among o- 
thers they happen'd upon an Herb that was 
mortal, which did firſt take away all Senſe 
and Underſtanding. He that had eaten of it 
remember'd nothing in the World; and em- 
loy'd himſelf wholly in removing of Stones 
from one Place to another, which he did 
with as much Earneſtneſs and Induſtry, as if 
it had been a Buſineſs of the greateſt Conſe- 
9 77 1 . 
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quence, andrequired Diſpatch; through all 
the Camp there wasnothing to be ſeen but 
Men grubling upon the Ground for Stones, 
which they carried from one Place to ano- 
ther, but in the end after having vomited 
much Choler they fell down dead ; and 
chiefly this when their Wine began to fail, 
which was a ſoveraign Remedy againſt this 
Diſtemper. When Antony ſaw them die ſo 
faſt, and the Parthian ſtill in Purſuit, he 
was heard to cry out, O the Ten Thouſand, 
the Ten Thouſand | In Remembrance of the 
famous Retreat of Xenophon, who whenhe 
had a longer Journey to make from Babylon, 
and a more powerful Enemy to deal with, 
brought his Men home ſafe. The Parthians 
finding that they could not defeat the Roman 
Army, nor in no wiſe break the Order of 
their Battel, and that withal they had been 
ſo often worſted, began to treat the Fora- 
gers with a great deal of Humanity; th 

came up to them in all Appearance of Prien 
ſhip with their Bows unbended, telling them 
that they were going home to their Houſes, 
that they had quite given o'er the Purſuit, 
and that only ſome Median Troops would 
follow them for two or three Days, not with 
any Deſign to annoy them, but only for the 
Defence of ſome ſcattering Villages, and ſay- 
ing this, they ſaluted them and embraced 
them with a great ſhew of Friendſhip. Au- 
tony, who had all along a great Deſire to 

| marc 
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march through the flat Country, hearin 
theſe diſcourſes was almoſt reſolv'd to march 
the open Way, and ſo much the more inre- 
card that no Water was to be hoped for in 
thoſe Mountains. But while he was delibe- 
rating, Mithridates arrived in the Camp, he 
was firſt Couſin to Mone ſe s, of whom we re- 
lated that he came for Refuge into the Roman 
Army, and receiv'd in Gift from Antony three 
Cities. Upon his Arrival he deſired ſome Bo- 
dy might be brought to him that could 
ſpeak Syriack or the Parthian Tongue. One 
Alexander of Antioch a Friend of Antony's 
was brought to him, towhom the Stranger 
declar'd, that he was ſent to Antony from 
Moneſes in acknowledgment of the Favours 
and Honours he had received from him, and 
to make him a Return if it were poſſible; he 
asked Alexander if he ſaw thoſe high Hills, 
Rong at ſome Diſtance : He told him yes. 
is there, ſaid he, the whole Parthian Army 
attend your Paſſage, the great Plains behind 
thoſe Hills will be very advantageous toyou 
in your March, and therefore there they do 
expect youin Ambuſh, being perſuaded you 
will confide in their Promiſes, and leave the 
way of the Mountains; tis true that in paſ- 
ling o'er the Mountains you will ſuffer the 
uſual Inconveniences for want of Water, and 
the Fatigue will be ſomewhat the greater ; 
but if you paſs through the Plains, Antony 
mult in all Appearance run the Fortune of 
Craſſus. 
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Craſſuc. This ſaid, he departed. Antony cal- 
ling his Friends in Council, ſent for the Mar- 
dian Guide, who was of the ſame Opinion. 
He told them that the way through the 
Plain was a great way about, and very dif- 
ficult to find, that the other indeed was 
rough, but then it was but for a Day. 
Changing therefore his Mind, he march'd 
away that Night, and commanded that e- 
very one ſhould carry water ſufficient for his 
own Uſe, but molt of them being unprovi- 
ded of Veſſels, they made ſhift with their 
Helmets, thoſe that had Bottles fill'd them 
for their own Uſe. The Parthians were no 
ſooner acquainted that the Romans were on 
their March, but they followed them, con- 
trary to their Cuſtom, the ſame Night, and 
by break of Day they fell in with the Rear, 
which was quite tired with marching and 
want of Sleep, that they werenotin Condi- 
tion of making any conſiderable Defence, for 
they had marched fifteen Leagues that night, 
and at the End of their Journey found the 
Enemy at their Heels, which put them out 
of all Patience; beſides being to fight for e- 
very Step of the Way they made in their Re- 
treat, their Thirſt was increaſed beyond all 
Sufferance. Thoſe that were in the Front of 
the Army were come up to a River, the 
Water of which was extreamly cool and 
clear, but brackiſh and medicinal, and be- 
ing drank cauſed an unquenchable __ 

anc 
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and acute Pains in the Bowels; of this the 
Mardian had forewarn'd them, but their 
Thirſt was ſo great, that beating back them 
that opposꝰd them, they drank largely of it. 
Autony ran from one Place to another, beg- 
ing they would have a little Patience, that 
not far off there was a River of wholſom 
Water, and that the reſt of the way was ſo 
difficult for the Horſe that the Enemy could 
purſue them no further; and ſaying this, he 
order'd to ſound a Retreat to call them back 
that were engaged, and commanded the 
Tents ſhould be ſet up, that the Soldiers 
might refreſh themſelves in the Shade; but 
the Tents were ſcarce well put up, and the 
Parthians retired according to their cuſtom, 
when Mithridates came again to them, and 
informed the Interpreter, with whom he had 
before ſpoken, that he ſliould do well to ad- 
viſe Autony to ſlay where he was no longer 
than needs he mult, that aſter having re- 
freſh'd his Troops, he would cndeavour with 
all Diligence to gain the next River, that 
the Parthians would purſue them no fur- 
ther, but ſo far they were reſolv'd to follow 
them. Alexander, who was the Interpreter, 


made his Report to Antony, who order'd a. 


good Quantity of Gold Plate to be preſented 
to Mithridates, who taking as much as he 
could well hide under his Gown went his 
way. Up-n this Advice Antony decamp'd 
while it was yet Day, and the whole Army 

march'd 
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march'd without receiving any Moleſtation 
from the Parthians; but they themſelves 
were the Cauſe that that Night was the moſt 
terrible of any they had yet paſt; for ſome 
of the Army had robb'd and kill'd ſuch as 
they ſuſpected to have any Mony, ranſack'd 
the Baggage, and ſeiz d on the Mony which 
was ta pay the Army, in che End they laid 
Hands on Autonys own Equipage, broke all 
his inlaid Tables and cups of prectousStones, 
dividing the Fragments amongſt them. An- 
fony hearing ſo great a Confuſion, could not 
imagine any thing leſs than that the Enemy 
falling upon his Troops, had utterly rout- 
ed them, upon which he ſent for one of his 
Guards called Rhamnus, to whom he had 


formerly given his Liberty, and made him 


ſwear, that whenſoever he ſhould give him 
Orders, he ſhould run his Sword through his 
Body, and cut off his Head, that he might 
not fall alive into the Hands of the Part hi- 
ans, nor dead be known to be their General. 
While he was in this Conſternation, and all 
his Friends about him in Tears, the Mar dian 
came into the Tent and gave them all new 
Life, he did convince them, that by the 
Coolneſs of the Air, and the freſh Gales that 
blew ſo temperately, the River which he 
ſpoke of could not be far off, and conſe- 


quently the Difficulties of their Retreat, and 


the Danger of the Enemy's Purſuit, were 
now at an End, the which he was the more 
aſſured 
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aſſured of, becauſe they had marched a great 
while and the Night almoſt ſpent; he was 


inform'd at the ſame time that the great 


Confuſion, which was in the Camp, did pro- 
ceed from the Avari-e of ſome few Soldiers 
that were pillaging one another. In order to 
compoſe this r he made a halt, 
and commanded the Signal to be given for 
incamping; the Day began to break before 
the Tumult was well appeas'd, and the Par- 
thians bore hard upon the Rear with their 
Arrows; the light-arm'd Troops were or- 
der'd to make head againit them, and being 
ſeconded by the Legions, who covered ane 
another with their Shields, they bravely 
receiv'd the Onſet of the Enemy, who did 
not think convenient to advan:e any fur- 
ther ; the Army marching very kiferety, 
they at laſt came in {fight of the River, 
where Antony upon the Banks drew up the 
Horſe in a Poſture to receive and oppoſe 
the Enemy, and to favour the Paſſage of his 
Army o'er the River, he firſt paſs'd over the 
ſick and wounded, and then all the reſt; 
thoſe that were left drawn up on th other 
fide had leiſure to drink at their eaſe, for 
the Parthians, being now come to the Ri- 
'ver which was to be the Bounds of their 
Purſuit, unbent their Bows, and told the Ro- 
mans they might paſs over freely, and made 
them great Compliments in praiſe of their 
Valour and Conduct. a length the Horſe 
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= over too, without being in the leaſt mo- 
ed by the Enemy, and when they were 
on the other fide the River, they drank their 
fill, as the other> had done before, and join'd 


the reſt of the Army, not giving any Credit 
tothe fair W ords of their deceitful Enemies. 
It was fix Days after the laſt Skirmiſh that 
they arrived at the River Araxes, which 
divides Media and Armenia, and ſeemed, 
both by its Deepneſs and the Violence of the 
Current, to be very dangerous in paſling, 
and a Report had crept in amongſt them, 
that the Enemy was in Ambuſh ready to ſet 
upon them as ſoon as they ſhould be amus'd 
in their Paſſage. But when they were got 
over on the other fide, and found themſelves 
in Armenia, juſt as if they were come into 
harbour after a Tempeſt, they worſhipp'd the 
Land, and ſhedding Tears for Joy, every one 
embraced his Friend; but taking their Jour- 
ney through a Land that abounded in all 
ſorts of Plenty, and having ſuffer'd great 
Want, they eat with that Exceſs of every 
thing they met, that they fell into Dropſies, 
and Dyſenteries. Here Antony making a 


Review of his Army, found that he had loſt 


twenty thouſand Foot, and four thouſand 
Horſe, of which the better half periſhed, 
not by the Enemy, but by Diſeaſes ; their 


March was of twenty ſeven Days from Phra- 


ata, in which the Parthians were worſted 
in eighteen Battels, by which it is manifeſt 
that 
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that 4rtuaſdes was the Cauſe why Anton 
could not bring this War to a happy end, 
for had the ſixteen thouſand Median Horſe, 
$kilful in the Diſcipline of the Parthians; 
and accuſtomed to their manner of Fight, 
been preſent, the Romans having put them 
once toflight, and the Purſuit left to the Me- 
dians, it is impoſſible they could haverallied 
after their Defeat, and appear again as they 
did in a poſture to receive the Enemy; for 
which Reaſon the whole Army was very ear- 
neſt with Antony to march into Armenza, 
but he taking advice of his Neceſſities, did 
not upbraid him with his Deſertion, nor in 
the leaſt abate of the uſual Civility, with 
which he was wont to treat him; for he 
found the Army wearied out, and in want of 
all manner of Neceſſaries; but upon another 
Occaſion coming into Armenia, with Invita- 
tions and fair Promiſe; he prevaiPd with Ar- 
tua ſdes to meet him, where he ſeized him, 
bound him and carrie him to Alexandria, 
there to be led in Triumph; by which he 
very much offended the Romans, in that he 
carried into Eg ypt the triumphal Ornaments 
due unto his — only to ingratiate 
himſelf with Cleopatra: But theſe Matters 
happen'd afterwards. For the preſent, mar- 
ching his Army in great haſte in the depth 
of Winter through continual Storms of 
Snow, he loſt eight thouſand of his Men, 
and came very ill accompany'd to a Place 

2 cal- 
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called Lencocome, ſituated betwixt Sydox 
and Beryte nigh the Sea- ſide, where he fate 
down in expectation of Cleopatra; and being 
impatient of the Delay ſhe made, he be- 
thought himſelf of ſhort'ning the time in 
Drink and Debauchery, and not being able 
to endure the Tediouſneſs of a Meal, he 
would ſtart from Table and run to ſee if 


ſhe were coming; and this laſted till ſhe 
came into Port. She brought with her Cloaths 


and Mony for the Soldiers. Some ſay that 
Antony having re.cived the Cloaths of her, 
diſtributed his own Mony in her Name. 
About this time a Difference happen'd 
twixt the King of Media and Phraortes King 
of Parthia, about Diviſion of the Booty that 
was taken from the Romans, which cauſed 
reat Apprehenſion in the Median, leſt he 
ſhould loſe his Kingdom, he ſent therefore 
Ambaſſadors to Antony with Offers of enter- 
ing into a confederate War againſt Phraortes, 
which gave Antony great hopes of obtaining 


his deſire, ſeeing that by this means he ſhould 


have ſu.h Horſe as was neceſſary to reduce 
the Parthians, and on this Conſideration he | 
return'd into Armenia, and joining the King 

of Media nigh Araxes they began the War. 
Octavia having a deſire to lee Antony ea- 
fily obtained Leave of Cæſar, not ſo much 
to gratifie her Humour, as to find a good 
Pretence to begin the War upon her ill Re- 
ception : She no ſooner arrived at * 
ut 
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but in Letters from Autony ſhe underſtood 
his new Expedition, and his Will chat ſhe 
ſhould attend him there; though ſhe were 
much diſpleas'd, not being ignorant of the 
ground of this Uſage, yet ſhe writ to him 
to know to what Place he would be pleas'd 
ſhe ſhould ſend the things the had brought 
with her for his uſe; for the brought Cloaths 
for his Soldiers, many Horſes, Mony and 
Preſents to his Friends and Officers, and two 
thouſand choſen Soldiers well arm'd to re- 
cruit-the Prætorian Cohorts. This Meſſage 
brought Niger from Octavia to Antony; in 
the Relation ſpeaking mu -h of her Praiſe, in- 
fiſting much upon her Merit. Cleopatra be- 
ing inform'd that Octavia was coming, and 
fearing leſt that her eaſineſs of Behaviour 
and obſervance of Autony's Humour, join'd 
with her Diſcretion and powerful Alliance, 
ſhould render her Charms irreſi{table, ſhe 
betook her ſelf to die for Love of Antony, 
bringing her Bodv down with a flender, 
opening Diet; when he enter'd the Room 
ſhe fix d her Eyes upon him ina Rapture, and 
when he took his leave, ſhe never fail'd to 
ſwoon; when ſhe deſign'd to cry, ſhe 
would turn about and wipe her Eyes, as be- 
ing unwilling tolet him know the greatneſs 
of her Concern; all this was acting while he 
prepar'd for Media, and Cleopatra's Crea- 
tures that were to help forward the Deſign, 
upbraided Antony with his Inſenſibility, who 
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could baſely ſee a Lady periſh, whoſe Soul 
depended upon him, and him alone; they 
added, that it was. true Octavia was his 
Wife, and did enjoy that honourable Title, 
becauſe it was found convenient for the Af. 
fairs of her Brother that it ſhould be io; but 
Cleopatra the Sovereign Queen of many Na- 
tions, muſt be contented with the Name of 
his Miſtreſs, nor did ſhe ſhun or deſpiſe the 
Character, whilit ſhe might ſee him, whilſt 
ſhe might live with him and enjoy him, if 
ſhe were bereav'd of this, ſhe would not 
ſurvive che Loſs. Antony was fo well per- 


ſuaded that Cleopatra mult die if he forſook 


her, that he put off all thoughts of the War, 
and return'd to Alexandria, deferring his 
Median Expedition 'till next Summer, tho” 
he were inform'd of great Seditions among 
the Parthians. Some while after he went 
into that Country, and made an Alliance 
with the King of Media by Marriage of a 
Son of his by Cleopatra to the King's 
Daughter, who was yet very young; and 
ſo return'd with his Thoughts taken up a- 
bout the Civil War. When Octavia return'd 
from Athens, Ceſar, who thought ſhe had 
been treated very injuriouſly, commanded 
her unto his own Houſe, but ſhe refuſed to 
leavethe Houſe of her Husband,and intreat- 
ed him, that unleſs he had other Motives 
to make War with Aztony, that he would 
deſiſt, thinking it very ſcandalous to be re- 

ported 
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ported of the two greateſt Commanders in 
the World, that they had involved the Ro- 
man People in a Civil War, the one to ju- 
ſtifie his Miſtreſs, the other the Reſentment 
of his Siſter's Uſage. Her Behaviour did con- 
frm her Words to be her Reſolution, for ſhe 
retir'd to his Houſe, and took that worthy 
Care, not only of his Children by her, but 
of choſe by Fulvia alſo, as if he had been 

reſen:. She receiv'd very kindly all the 

riends of Autony that had any Pretenſion 
to Preferment ; or came to Rome upon any 
buſineſs, and was ready to prefer their Pe- 
titions to Cæſar; but this honourable De- 
portment of hers was injurious to the Repu- 
tation of Antony, who could be capable of 
treating ill a Woman of that Merit; nor 
was the Dividend he made unto his Sons at 
Alexandrialook* upon but as inſolent, and 
derogating from the Honour of the Romans; 
for aſſembling the People in the publick 
Place, and cauſing two Golden Thrones to 
be placed in a State of Silver, the one for 
him and another for Cleopatra, and at their 
Feet lower Seats for his Children, he pro- 
claimed Cleopatra Queen of AÆgypt, - 
prus, Africa and Czlofyria, and with her 
to be join'd Cæſario the ſuppoſed Son of 
Cz2/ar the Dictator, who left Cleopatra with 
Child; as for his Sons by him and Cleopa- 


tra, they were to be treated in the Stile of 


King of Kings: To Alexander he gave Ar- 
O4 menia 
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menia and Media with Parthia, ſo ſoon as 
it ſhould be overcome; to Ptolomy, Phæni- 
cia, Syria, Cilicia. Alexander was brought 
out before the People in the Median Habit, 
in a Gown and narrow Hat, and P7olomy 
in Slippers and a Mantle, with a Cap done 
about wich the Diadem; for this was the 
Habit of the Succeſſors of Alexander; this 
the Median and Armenian Dreſs: And as 
ſoon as they had ſaluted their Parents, the 
one was re eived by a Guard of Maceds- 
nians, the other by one of Armenians. Cleo- 
patra was then, as at other times when ſhe 
__ in publick, dreſtin the Habit of the 

odiefs Ii, and did give Audience unto 
the People under he Name of the new [/s. 
Czfar relating theſe things in the Senate, 
and often accuſing him to the People, had 
created in them an ill Will towards him: 
Nor was Antony backward in his part to re- 
criminate. The principal of his Articles 
were theſe; Firſt, That he had not made 
any Diviſion with him of Sci, which was 
lately taken from Pompey. Secondly, That 
he had not made Reſtitution of the Ships he 
had lent him. "Thirdly, That the Power of 
Lepidus, his Collegue, being abrogated, he 
had retained his Army, his Governments, 
and the Revenues to him appropriated. 
And laſtly, That he had parcell'd out al- 
moſt all Italy amongſt his own Soldiers, and 
deviſed nothing to his. Cæſar's Anſwer was 
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as follows: That ſince Lepidus was not 
« fit to Rule he had diſmiſs'd him the Go- 
« vernment; that what he had got in War 
« he would divide wich Antony, fo ſoon as 
« he would give him his Shire of Armenia: 
« That his Soldiers had not their ſhare in 
Italy, becauſe they were in poſſeſſion of 
« Media and Parthia, which, havin : fought 
« bravely under their Emperor, they had 
« joined to the Roman Empire. Antony 
was in Armenia when this News came to 
him, he preſently therefore ſent Canidiuc, 
with ſixteen Legions, towards the Sea, but 
he in the Company of Cleopatra went for 
Ephe ſur, where the Rendezvoys of the Fleet 
was order'd, which conſiſted reckoning in 
the Tenders, of eight hundred Veſſels, of 
which Cleopatra furniſh'd two hundred, and 
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twenty thouſand Talents, with Proviſion vigh 
for the whole Army during the War. Au- bie A 


thers to ſend Cleopatra into AÆgypt, there 
to expect the Event of the War ; but ſhe 
dreading a Peace might be contriv'd by the 
Mediation of Ocravia, had prevail'd with 
Canidirrs by a conſiderable ſum of Mony 
to plead her Cauſe with Antony, and to let 
him know, that it was not juſt, that one 
that bore ſo great a Part in the Charge of 
the Wars, ſhould be robb'd of her ſhare 
of Glory in the carrying it on; nor would 
it be politick to difobhge the A 
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who were ſo conſiderable a Part of his 
Naval Forces: Nor did he fee how ſhe 
was inferior to any of his Companions in 
Prudence, conſidering how well ſhe had 

overn'd a great Kingdom by her ſelf a- 
Ras, and by the conitant management of 
Affairs, was arrived to a great C:pacity, 
Theſe Arguments gain'd upon his Spirit, 
for it was deſtin'd by Fate, that Cz/ar 
ſhould have all: So that joining their For- 
ces, they made Sail for Samos, where they 
made very good Chear; for as it was or- 
der'd that all Kings, Princes, and Gover- 
nors, all Common-wealths, and Cities 
within the Circuic and Dependances of H- 
ria, the Meof3de Lake, Armenia, and IAyria, 
do bring, or cauſe to be brought all Prepa- 
rat ions and Munition neceſſary for War; fo 
was it alſo proclaim'd, that all ſuch as made 
any profeſſion of divertiſement, ſhould make 
their Appearance at Samos; ſo that (while 
the whole World was in Tears and Lamen- 
tation) this Iſland alone for ſome Days 
was fill'd with all ſorts of Harmony, and 
the Theatre crowded with Dancers and Co- 
medians, each City ſent Oxen for Sacrifice, 
and the Kings that accompanied Antony 
were in a perperual Diſpute, who ſhould 
make the moſt magnificent Feaſts, and the 
greateſt Preſents; every particular Man 
aſtonith'd at what he faw, ſaying, What will 
they do to be glad enough when they have 
got 
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got the Victory, ſince they areatſuchan ex- 
nce of Merriment at the opening of the 
ar? This over, he gave Priene to his 
Players for a Habitation, and ſet Sail for 
Athens ; where afreſh Sports and Ihea- 
tres were his Joy. Cleopatra being jealous 
of the Honour O#av:ia had receiv'd at A 
thens (for Oclavia was much beloved 
the Athenians) ſhe inſinuated her ſelf into 
the Favour of the People with all the Civi- 
lities imaginable : The Athenians, in re- 
quital, having decreed her Publick Ho- 
nours, deputed ſeveral of the Citizens to 
wait upon her at her Houſe; amongſt the 
which Antony was one, as being free of 
the City; and he it was that made the 
Speech : He ſent Order to Rome to have 
Octavia removed out of his Houſe, accom- 
nied by all Autony's Children, except the 
Edeſt by Fulvia, who was then with his 
Father; weeping and grieving that ſhe muſt 
be look'd upon as one of the Cauſes of the 
Civil War, ſhe was pitied by the Romans, 
but more was Antony pitied by them thar 
had ſeen Cleopatra, who was not preferable 
to Octavia, neither for Youth nor Beauty. 
Cæ ſar having an Account what great Pre- 
parations Antony had made, was afraid leſt 


the War ſhould be begun that Summer; 


for he wanted many Neceſſaries, and 
the People grudged very much to py the 
Subſidies; for they that were obliged to pay 

the 
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the Fourth of what their yearly Revenue 
was, and the Libertimes, who paid an 
Eighth, did doit with ſuch Reluctancy, that 
great Troubles had like to have enſued 
throughout all Italy; and this is looked 
upon as one of the greateſt of Antony's O. 
verſights, that he did not then preſs the 
War; for he gave Cz/ar leiſure to provide 
himſelf, and ſatisfie the People; for while 
that Mony is ſqueezing out of the People 


they are very mut inous, but when they have 


parted with it they are well enough ſati; fi- 
ed to be quiet. Titus and Plancus, Men of 
Conſular Diznity, and Friends to Antony, 
having been ill uſed by Cleopatra, whom 
they oppoſed in her Deſign of being pre- 
ſent in the War, came over to Cz/ar; and 
being acquainted with the Contents of An- 
tony's Teſtament, did inform him, it was 
depoſited in the Hands of the Veſtal Vir- 
gins, who did deny to deliver it up, but 
ſent him word, if he pleaſed, he might 
come and ſeize it himſelf; which he did; 
and reading it over to himſelf, he noted 
thoſe Places that were moſt for his purpoſe, 
and having ſummoned the Senate, did read 
them publickly : Many were ſcandalized 
at the Proceeding, thinking it very hard char 
they ſhould think of puniſhing a Man for 
what was not to be *till after his Death. 
He did more urgently preſs what Antony 
had left in his Will concerning his mow 

or 
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for he had order'd, that though he died in 
the City of Rome, his Body thould be ſo- 
lemnly carried through the Market-Place, 
and ſent to _— at Alexandria. Cal- 
viſius, a Dependant of Cæſar's, urg'd other 
Crimes againſt Antony, committed in the 
Favour of Cleopatra, That he had given her 
the Library of Pergamum, wherein were 
two thouſand diſtinct Volumes: That at a 
ſolemn Feaſt he had riſen from the Table, 
and treading upon her Foot, had given her 
a manifeſt Aſſignation: That he had ſuf- 
fered the Epheſians to falute her by the 
Name of their Queen: 'That he had fre- 
quently, at the publick Audience of Kings 
and Princes, receiv'd amorous Meſſages writ- 
ten in Tablets made of Onyx and Chryſtal, 
and read them openly: That when Turnius, a 
Man of great Authority and Eloquence a- 
mong the Romans, was pleading, Cleopatra 
happening to paſs by in her Chair, that An. 
tony ſhould leave them in the middle of 
their Cauſe, and wait upon her home: But 
Calviſius was look'd upon as the Inventer 
of moſt of theſe Accuſations. Amntony's 
Friends went up and down the City to gain 
him Credit, and ſent Gemznins to him, to 
let him know his Affairs did require he 
ſhould be more circumſpect; that he was 
in danger to have all his Governments tak- 
en from him, and he proclaim'd publick 
Enemy to the City of Rome; but Geminius 
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no ſooner arriv'd in Greece, but he waz 


look d upon as one of Octavias Spies; he 


was ſcurvily rallied, and ſet at the lower end 
of the Table ; but this he bore very well, 
ſeeking only an occaſion of conferring with 
Antony; but once at Supper, being deman- 
ded what his Buſineſs was he came about? 
He anſwer'd, That his Buſineſs might very 
well deſerve a ſerious Conference; but one 
thing he had to deliver, which might be 
ſpoke either full or faſting, which was, That 
Matters would bear much a better Face, if 
Cleopatra would return into apt : Antony 
being very angry, Cleopatra told him, Ge- 
minius, you have done very well to tell us 
this important Secret without a Rack : Ge- 
minius took an Occaſion to make his Eſcape, 
and got to Rome: Many more of Antony's 
Friends were driven from him, by the in- 
ſolent Uſage they could not bear from Cleo- 
patra's Flatterers; amongſt the which were 
Marcus, Syllanus, and Dellius the Hiſtorian. 


The laſt declared, he was afraid of his Life, 


and tbat Glaucus the Phyſician had inform d 
him of Cleopatra's Deſign againſt him. She 
was angry with him, for having ſaid that 
Antony'sF riends were ſerv*dwith ſour Wine, 
and that at Rome, Sarmentus, Cæſar's Mi- 
nions little Serving-Boy, drank Falernum. 
Cæ ſar was no ſooner in readineſs, but he 
declared War againſt r and Antony's 
Government was taken from him, for ben 
e 
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ruled by a Woman; Cæſar added, that he 
had drank Potions that had bereav'd him of 
his Senſes ; that the War would be me- 
nag'd againſt them by Mardion the Eunuch, 
Photinus, and Iras, Cleopatra's waiting 
Woman, and Charmion, who were become 
Antony's chief Counſellors. 

Theſe Prodigies were ſaid to forebode the 
War. Piſaurum, where Antonyhad ſettled. 
a Colony near the Adriatick Sea, was ſwal- 
lowed up in an Earthquake; a Marble Sta- 
tue of Antony, that was at Alba, did ſweat 
for many Days together ; and though it 
were often wip'd, 1t continued to ſweat : 
When he himſelf was in the City of Patras 
the Temple of Hercules was burnt by Light- 
ning: At Athens, Bacchus was by a great 
Wind blown out of the Battel of the Giants 
and the Gods, and laid flat upon the 'The- 
atre; for Antony did derive himſelf from 
Hercules, as we ſaid before; and in imita- 
ting Bacchus, in his way of living, was called 
young Bacchus : The ſame Whirlwind at 4- 
| thens did bring down from amongſt man 
others, the great Statues of Eumenes an 
Attalus, which were called the Antonime 
Statues. And in Cleopatra's Admiral, which 
was called Antonias, a diſmal Prodigy did 
happen, ſome Swallows had built in the Stern 
of the Admiral, but other Swallows came, 
beat the firſt away, and deſtroy'd their Neſts. 
Preparations being made on both ſides, Au- 

tony 
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tony had no leſs than five hundred Gallies 
well appointed, moſt of them had eight and 
ten Banks of Oars, ſo very rich, that they 
ſeem'd deſign'd for Triumph. He had a hun- 
dred thouſand Foot, and twelve thouſand 
Horſe; he had of Vaſſal Kings attending, 
Bacchus of Lybia, Tarcondemus of the Up- 
per Cilicia, Archelaus of CO, Phi. 
ladelphus of Paphlagonia, Mithridates of 
Commagena, and Adallas King of Thraci; 
all theſe attended him in the War: Out of 
Pontus, Polemonſent him conſiderable For- 
ces, as did alſo Manchus from Arabia, He- 
rod out of Jury, and Amyntas King of Ly- 
caonia and Galatia, and the Median Kings 
ſent their Troops to join him. Cæſar had 
two hundred and fifty ſtout Gallies, four- 
ſcore thouſand Foot, and the Number of 
Horſe equal to the Enemy. Antony had 
under his Command all that Tract of Land 
that lies betwixt Euphrates and the Jonian 
Sea, and great part of 7/lyria. Cz/ar's Go- 
vernment extended from 1//yr:ato the Weſt⸗ 
ward Ocean, and from the Ocean all along 
the Tuſcan and Sicilian Sea; as for the Di- 
viſion of Africk, Ceſar had all the Coaſt 
that was oppolite to [taly, Gaul, and Spain, 
and Antony the Provinces from Cyrene, 
reaching up into AM#hiopia : He was ſo be- 
ſorted with the Love of Cleopatra, that al- 
though he was much ſuperior to the Ene- 


my in Land Forces, yet out of Complaiſance 
to 
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to his Miſtreſs, he rather choſe to engage 
him by Sea, and that when he could not 
but ſee how ill his Navy was Tupply 0; his 
Captains for want of Mariners preſſing eve- 
ry one they met, Cartters, Oftlers, La- 
bourers and Boys; and for all this, the Veſſels 
had not their Complement, but remained 
in a very ill plight for Sailing. Cæſar on 
the other ſide had his Navy contriv'd, not 
for ſhew but for ſervice, no pompous Gal- 
leries but built light, and well mann'd with 
rienc'd Sailers from Tarentum and 
Brunduſium; from thence he ſent to Antony, 
not to draw out the time indelays, but that 
he would bring up his Forces, that he would 
give him ſecure Ports for his Fleet, and 
that for his Land Forces, he would give him 
as much Ground to Encamp in; as a Horſe 
could run over from the Sea- ſide up the 
Continent. Antony on the other ſide brave- 
ly challeng'd him to a ſingle Combat, 
though he were much the older, and that 
being refuſed, propos'd to meer him in the 
Pharſalian Fields, where Julius Ceſar and 
Pompey had fought before. Whilit Antony 
was at Anchor before Actium, where now 
ſtands Nicopolis, Ceſar croſt the Jonian Sea, 
and gain'd Toryne a Place in Epirus, upon 
which Aztony's Soldiers were ready to Mu- 
tiny in Conſideration that their Land Forces 


were a great way off, but Cleapatra turning 
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This Jeſt it into a Jeſt; Indeed, ſaid ſhe, we ought 


not pe . 6 
e % Lo tremble now Cæœſar is ſate down before 


our Lan- Toryne: On the morrow at break of Day 
ae. Ceſar appears, his Fleet drawn up ina Line 


oryne zs 


« Ladle, ready to engage, which Antony perceiving, 


and the and not being aſſured that his Gallies, ſo ill 
man's provided, would be able to ſtand the ſhock, 
they had he armed all the Rowers, and made a ſhew 
=o more upon the Decks of being in readineſs to en- 
reaſon '% gage; the Oars were mounted on each fide 
Prepara- Of the Veſſels, and ſo he failed up into the 
— for Mouth of the Port of Ackiun, as tho' he 
ar, than . . . 
his Prepa- were in all points provided for an Engage- 
ration for ment. And Cæſar, deceiv'd by this Stratagem, 
bis Piu retir'd. He alſo cut off the Water from the 
Enemy, by making of Trenches and Forts, 
the Water no: being plentiful in thoſe Parts, 
nor very good: His Carriage to Domztins 
was very generous, and much againſt the 
Willof Cleopatra, for when he had made his 
Eſcape inalittle Boat to Cz/ar, having then 
an Ague upon him, altho* Anrony could not 
but reſen: it highly, yet he ſent after him 
his whole Equipage, with his Friends and 
Servants; and Domztzins, as if he would have 
given a Teſtimony to the World how a- 
ſham'd he was of his baſe Deſertion, dy'd 
ſoon after. Among the Kings alſo, Amyntas 
and Deiotarus went over to Cæſas; his Fleet 
was ſo untor:unate in every thing that was 
undertaken, and ſo unready upon every De- 
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ſign, that Antony was conſtrained to lay his 


ſtreſs upon the Land Forces: Canidius too, 


who commanded the Legions, when heſaw 


how things ſtood, chanz'd his Opinion, and 


now was of advice that Cleopatra ſhould be 
ſent back, and that retiring into Thracia or 
Macedonia, the Quarrel might be decidedin 
aLand Fight, and that Ditomes the King of 
the Getes was in a readineſs to attend him 
with a great Army, and that it was not in 
the leaſt any Diſparagement to him to quit 
the Sea to Cæſar, who in the Sicilian Wars 
had gain'd ſo great Experience in Sca Affairs, 
but that it would ſeem very ridiculous for 
Antony, the greateſt Captain of the World, 
to make no uſe of his well diſciplin'd and 
ſtout Troops, but to ſcatter them, and ren- 
der them uſeleſs in the Defence of a Navy; 
but for all this, Clecpatra prevail'd that a 
Sea- fight ſhould determine all, having then 
an Eye to Flight and ordering all her Affairs, 
not as if ſhe had the leaſt thought of Victo- 
ry, but how the might, when all was loft, 
make her Eſcape with greateſt Safe:y. There 
was a long neck of Land, which from the 
Camp ran into the Sea, where the Fleet rid 
at Anchor; here Antony uſed to walk withou: 
ſuſpecting any danger, but Cz/zr upon Infor- 
mation from a Servant that it was no: difh- 
cult to ſurprize him, laid an Ambuſh, which 
ning up ſomewhat too haſtily, ſeized the 
Man that came juſt before him, he himſelf 

* eſcaping 
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eſcaping narrowly by Fligh:; when it was 
refered to ſtand to a Fight at Sea, they ſet 
Fire of all, but ſixty of the belt Ag yptian 
Veſſels, and theſe he mann'd with twenty 
thouſand armed Men, and two thouſand Ar- 
chers: Here it is reported of a Foot Captain, 
well experienc'd in War, and one that had 
fought often under Antony, and had his Body 
all mangled with Wounds, that he ſhould 
cry out, O moſt noble General, why do you mi- 
ſtruſt theſe Wounds and Swords you ſee, to 
put your Confidence in rotten Wood, let A gyp- 
tians and Phoenicians contend at Sea, give 
us the Land, where we will die upon the ſpot 
or gain the Victory: To which he anſwer'd 
nothing, but by his Look, and Motion of his 
Hand, ſeeming to bid him be of good Cou- 
rage, he paſled forwards, having no Opinion 
of the poſture of Affairs; and when the Ma- 
ſters propos'd the leaving of Sails behind 
them, he commanded they ſhould be put A- 
board, For we muſt not, ſaid he, let one Ent- 
my eſcape. That Day, and the three follow- 
ing, the Sea was ſo rough they could not 


eNgage, but on the fifth there was a Calm, 
an 


then they fought. Antony comman1- 


ing with Publicola the right, and Celius the 
left Squadron. Marcus Offauinsand Marcus 
Juſtius the middle Squadron. Octavius had 
given the Charge of the left Squadron to 
Agrippa, commanding in Perſon the right: 
As for the Land Forces, Canidins was * 
ra 
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ral for Antony, Taurus for Cæſar; both Ar- 
mies being drawn up in great Order all a- 
long the Shoar. Antony in a ſmall Veſſel 
went from one Ship to another encouragin 
his Soldiers, and adviſing them to and 
firm, and that the largeneſs of the Ships 
would render the Fight as fix d, as if they 
were at Land: To the Maſters he order'd that 
they ſhould receive the Enemy lying ſtill as 
at Anchor, and maintain the Entrance of the 
Port, which was a dangerous Paſs. They 
relate of Cæſar, that going out of his Tent 
before Day in order co viſit his Fleet, he 
met a Man driving an Aſs, and asking his 
Name, he told him it was Eutychus (which 
ſignifies Fortune) and my Afs. ſays he, is 
called Nico (which is Conqueror;) and 
afterwards when he diſpoſed the Beaks of 
the Ships in that place in token of his Vi- 
ctory, the Statue of this Man and his Aſs in 
Braſs were placed amongſt them. Having 
viewed his whole Fleet, and from the right 
Squadron diſcovering the Enemy's Poſture, 
he much admired the quiet Order they were 
in, for in all appearance they ſeemed as if 
they had been a: Anchor, and therefore he 
ſlackenꝰ' d his Courſe, for they were not above 
half a League from one another; about 
Noon a gentle Southern Wind did blow, and 
then Antony's Men being weary of expecting 
the Enemy ſolong, and truſting to their large 
tall Veſſels, as if they had been invincible, 
r 3 began 
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began to advance the left Squadron. Cz/ar 
was overjoy'd to ſee them move, and or- 
der'd the right Squadron to retire, that he 
might get out to Sea as far as he could, his 
Deſign being to encompaſs him round with 
his lizht Gallies that were full mann'd; the 
Enemy being ſcarce able to move by reaſon 
of their great Bulk, and in proportion to 
their bigneſs being very ill furniſh'd with 
Seamen and Soldiers. When they engaged 
there was no ſtriking of one Ship againſt a- 
nother, becauſe Antony's Ships, by reaſon of 
their great Bu then, were une ipable of being 
in a quick Motion, by which the {troke is 
made effectual; on the other fide, Cz/ar's 
Ships durſt not ſtrike upon the Head of Au- 
tony's, which were all arm'd with Spikes of 
Iron, nor durſt they give upon the Sides, by 
reaſon they were made of ſtrong ſquare pie- 
ces of Timber faſten'd together with maſſy 
Pins of Iron. So that this Engagement reſem- 
bled a Land Fight, or that I may ſpeak more 
properly, the Attack of ſome ſtrong Place, 
for there were always three or four Veſſels 
about one of Autony's, preſſing them with 
Pikes, Javelins, Darts, and ſeveral Inventions 
of Fire, whi h they flung among them: Au- 
toiry's Men pouring upon them with their 
Machines from off their Wooden Towers. 
Aegrippa d rau ing out the Squadron under 
his Command, to hem in the Enemy, Pub- 
cola was obli d to obſerve his Motions and 

deſert 
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deſert the middle Squadron, which was 
{ore preſſed by Arruntius; Fortune not ha- 
ving yet determined on the Day, when on 
a ſudden Cleopatra with her ſixty Sail was 
ſeen to make out to Sea, an to take her way 
uite through the Ships that were engaged, 
fs they were placed behind the great Ships, 
which in breaking through they put to great 
Diſorder, the Enemy was aſtoniſh'd to ſee 
them with a fair Wind to make for — 
neſts : Here it was that Antony betray d him- 
ſelf; here his Behaviour was ſo below the 
Character of a Captain, nay, indeed of any 
thing that was Man, and much more below 
himſelf, that he confirm'd what has former- 
ly been obſerved, that a Lover's Soul lives in 
another Body, foras if he had been born part 
of her, and ſo to be carried whereſoever ſhe 
went, as ſoon as he ſaw her Ship under Sail, 
he abandoned all that were to ſpend their 
Lives for him, and put himſelf Aboard a Gal- 
ly of five Ranks of Oars, taking with him 
only Alexander of Syria, and Scellins, to fol- 
low her that had ſo well began his Ruin, 
and would be ſure to accomplith it. She 
perceivin; him to follow, gave the Signal to 
come Aboard; ſo ſoon as he came up with 
them, he was helped into the Ship, but 
without ſeeing her, he ſets himſelf down 
very melancholy in the Stern, with both his 
Hands ſupporting his Head; in the mean 
while, Cæſar's light Ships that were in pur- 
P 4 ſuit 
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ſuit of Antony, came into fight, but Antony 
commanding to tack about they all gave 
back, but one Eyricles the Laconian a ſtout 
Fellow, who from off the Deck ſhaked hi; 
Lance in a very threatning poſture. Antony 
ſtanding at the Stern, demanded of him, who 
he was that purſued him ſo hard: I am, fays 
he, Eurycles the Sonof Lachares, arm'd with 
Cwefar's Fortune to revenge my Father”s death. 
This Lachares had been condemned to death 
by Antony for a Robbery; but he did not 
venture to atiack Antony, but ran with his 
full force upon the other Admiral, for there 
were two ohips ſo diſtinguiſhed, and with 
the Blow turn'd her round and ook her and 
another Ship, wherein was all his rich Plate 
and Furniture: So ſoon as Euricles was gone, 
Antony returned to his Poſture and fate ſi- 
lent; thus he behaved himſeltfor three days, 
eithe angry or aſham'd, and then arriv'd at 
Tenarus. There the Ladies that were intru- 
{ted with their moſt important Affairs, firſt 
brought them to ſpeak together, than to eat, 
and at laſt perſuaded them to lye together; 
ſeveral Ships, and many of his Friends fol- 
lowed him, and brought him the News of 
his Fleet's being quite deſtroy'd, but that the 
Land Forces did yet ſtand firm, fo that he 
ſent Meſſengers to Canid us to march his 
Army through Macedonia into Aſia; and 
deſigning to go from Tenarus to Africk, he 
gave one of the larger Ships laden with af 
TE tl | | a 
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Sums of Mony, and Veſſels of Silver and 
Gold of an ineſtimable Price, to his Friends, 
deſiring them to ſhare it amongſt them, and 

ovide for their own Safety ; 1 

is Kindneſs with Tears in their Eyes, he 
comforted them with all the Goodneſs and 
Humanity imaginable, intreating them to re- 
tire, and writ Lecter, in their Behalf to The- 
ophilus his Steward at Corinth; that he would 
provide for their Security, and keep them 
conceal'd, till ſuch time as they could make 
their Peace with Cz/ar. Theophilus was the 
Father of that Hipparchus, who had ſo great 
Intereſt in Antony, and was the firſt of all his 
Servants that went over to Cæſar; he ſettled 
afterward at Corinth. In this Poſture were 
Antony's Affairs. 

This Flect of Antony's that engaged be- 
fore Atinm, ſuffer d much by a {tiff Gale 
that blew freſh in their Stern, was ſcarce 
routed 'till four o' th' Clock in the After- 
noon, with the Loſs of but five thouſand 
Men, and three hundred Ships, as Cæſar 
himſelf writes in his Commentaries; thoſe 
that ſaw with their own Eyes the Flight 
of Autony could not make others believe 
ſo incredible a thing, that a General, that 
had ten intire Legions, and twelve thou- 
ſand Horſe upon the Sea-ſhore, could ſo 
baſely deſert them, and he above all the 
World, who had fo often ſeen Fortune in 


all her Shapes, and been ſo accuſtomed to 
| EY Chan- 
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Changes: His Soldiers, who did paſlionately 
deſire his Arrival, ſtill fancying he would 
appear from ſome Part or other, gave great 
Teſtimony of their generous Fidelity to his 
Service, who when they were througaly 
perſuaded that he was fle1 in Earneſt, kept 
themſelves in a Body ſeven Days, making 
no Account of the Embaſladors that Cz/ar 
ſent to them; but at laſt, ſeeing that Cani- 
dius himſelf, who commanded them, was 
fled from the Camp by Night, and that the 
chief Officers had abandon d them, they put 
themſelves into the Hands of him that was 
ſtrongeſt. After this Cæſar ſet Sail for Athens, 
where he made a Peace with Greece, making 
a Diſtribution of the Proviſion of Corn 
which Antony had made for his Army, a- 
mong the Græcian Cities, which were redu- 
ced to extream Poverty; having been rob- 
bed of their Mony, their Slaves, their Hor- 
ſes, and all their Beaſts of Service. My great 
Grand-Father Nicearchus us'd to relate, that 
the Inhabitants of the Cities of Greece ha- 
ving no Horſes, were compell'd with Stripes 
to carry a certain Meaſure of Corn upon 
their Shoulders to the Sea-ſide, nigh Auticy- 
ra; but this Hardſhip did not laſt, for when 
they were upon the ſecond Expedition, 
News came of Autonys Defeat, this ſaved 
Cheronea, for the Perſons concern'd in the 
General's Affairs, and all the Soldiers, fled 


up- 
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upon this News, and left the Inhabitants to 
divide the Corn among them. 

When Antony came into Libya, from the 
Town of Paretonium, he ſent Cleopatra into 
Heypbt, and ſtaid himſelf in a very ſolitary 
Condition, having no Company but two of 
his familiar Friends, the one Ari ſtocraces a 
Grecian, the other Lucilius a Roman. We 
have already ſpoken of the laſt in the Life of 
Brutus, and how that to 2ive him Leiſure to 
eſcape at the Battel of Philippi, he ſuffer d 
himtelftobe taken, pretending to be Brutus. 
Antony ue him his Life, and he remained 
firm to him to his laſt Day. 

To add to the Afflictions of Antony, he 
underitood, that he who commanded for 
him in Libya, to whoſe Care he had com- 
mitted all the Troops of that Country, was 
gone over to Cæſar; there he had a great 
mind to kill himſelf, but was hinder'd by his 
Friends, and coming to Alexandria, he found 
Cleopatra buſied in a moſt prodigious Enter- 
priſe. There is but a ſmall Space of Land 
which divides the Red-Sea from the Medi- 
terranean, which alfo ſeparates Aſia from 
Africk, and in the narroweſt Place i, not 
much above thirty ſix Miles over, Cleopatra 
had formed a Project of dragging her Gal- 


D 


lies over this Neck of Land, and of ſetting 


them on Float in the Red-Sea, wich all her 


Richeʒ aboard to ſeek ſome remote Country, 
where ſhe might live in Peace, ſecure from 
92 War 
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War and Slavery: But the firſt Gallies which 
were carried over, being burnt by the Ara. 
bians of Petra, and Antonynot knowing but 
that the Army before Actium ſtood yet 
firm, ſhe deſiſted from her Enterprize. and 
gave Orders for the fortifying all the Ave- 
nues of her 1. ; but Antony leaving the 
City and the Converſation of his Friends, 
built him a Houſe nigh Pharos upon a little 
Mount, which he had caſt up in the Sea, 
and there ſecluding himſelf from the Com- 
pany of Mankind, he reſolved to imitate 
the Life of Timon, becauſe he had received 
the ſame hard Uſage; and that for the In- 

ratitude and injuries, which he ſuffer'd 

rom thoſe he ha1 obliged and eſteemed his 
Friends, he would hate and miſtruſt all Man- 


kind. 


Theft. This Timon was a Citizen of Athens, and 
zy of Ti- lived in the Time of the Peloponneſian War, 


mon. 


as may be ſcen by the Comedies of Axiſto- 

phanes and Plato, in which he is laſhed as 
the Hater and Enemy of Mankind: This Man, 

having a long time avoided and deſpiſed 

the Converſe of every Body, and meeting 

Alcibiades a bold young Gentleman, he ci- 

villy ſaluted him and embraced him. Ape- 

mantis was aftonith'd, and demanding the 

Reaſon : Oh, ſays Timon, you cannot imagine 

what Miſchiefthis young Man will one day do 

the Athenians : He never admitted any one 

into his Company but this Apemantus, who 
Was 
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was much of the ſame Humour, and a zealous 
Imitator of his Way of Life. At the Cele- 
bration of the Feaſts for the Dead, theſe two 
were eating together, and Apemantus ſayin 
to him, Oh Timon, this ig a pleaſant Feaſt: I: 
would be ſo, he anſwer'd, if thou wert away. 
One Day he got up in a full Aſſembly into 
the Pulpit, and a great Silence being made by 
Reaſon of ſo unuſual a Sight, he began his 
Speech; which was thus, Ze Men of Athens, 
I havealittle Court-yard, and in it grows a 
Fig-tree,on which many of your Citizens have 
been pleas'd to hang themſelves, and now ha- 
ving reſolved to build in that Place, I could 
not omit the making publick Declaration of 
my Defrgn, leſt I ſhould prejudice any one by 
cutting down my Tree that has a mindto hang 
himſelf.-He died and was buried at Ha/es nigh 

the Sea, which ſwells in that Place, and flow- 

ing round his Monument makes it inacceſſi- 

ble; the Monument had this Inſcription, 


The Wretches Heart who here doth lie. 
Did burſt with Grief and Miſery. 

Ask him not his Name to tell, 

But God confound ye all, farewel. 


nd this Epitaph was made by himſelf 
while yet alive; that which is uſually report- 
ed to be his was made by Callimachus. 


Here Timon lie, who hated Man; begon : 


Car /e, Mortal. cu ſe again, but pray marchon. 
| Thus 
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Thus much of Timon, of whom much 
more might be ſaid. Canidius brought Au- 
tony wort of the loſs of his Army which was 
before Actium; then he received News that 
Herodof Fudza was gone over to Cæſar with 
very conſiderable Troops, that ſeveral great 
Commanders had deſerted him, and that his 
Intereſt was quite ruin'd every where : All 
this did not inthe leaſt move him, but quit- 
ting all Hope that he might berid of all Care, 
and leaving his Habitation by the Sea, which 
he calPd the Timonium, he was received by 
Cleopatra inthe Palace, and the whole City 
was diverted by him with Feaſting, Drink- 
ing, and Preſents. The Son of Cæſar and 
Cleopatra was regiſtred among the Youths, 
and Antyllas his own Son by Fulvia recei- 


ThirCown ved the Gown without the Purple Border, 
wasgiven which was given to them that are come of 
aten. Age; ſo that the Citizens of Alexandria did 


nothing but feaſt and revel for many Days, 
they broke up the Order of the inimitable 
Livers, and conſtituted another in its Place 
nothing inferior to the former in Splendor 
and Luxury, and called it the Diers together; 
for all thoſe that would die with Antony 
and Cleopatra gave in their Names, paſſin 

their Time in all Manner of Pleaſures, an 

treating one another by Turns. But . + ty 
wa: buſied in making a Collection of all Man- 


ner of poiſonous drugs, and deſirous to know 
which 


| 


| 
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which of them were the leaſt painful in the 
Operation, ſhe ſent them to be tried upon 
{ſuch as were condemn'd to die, but findin 

that thoſe Poiſons that had a quick Effect 
cauſed ſharp Pains and great Convulſions, 
and that the milder were ſo very long a 
working, ſhe ſet her ſelf to the Examinati- 
on of venomous Creatures, applying one ſort 
to one Body, and another to others; and 
this was her daily Practice, ſtill finding 
that nothing was comparable to the Bite of 
the Aſp, which, without the leaſt Convulſion 
or Groaning, cauſed a great Heavineſs in the 
Head and Deſire to Sleep, with a gentle 
Sweat all o'er the Face, the Senſes being 
ſtupity'd by Degrees; the Patient, in Appea- 
rance, being ſenſible ofno Pain, but rather 
troubled tobe difturb'd or awakew'd, like 
thoſe that are in a profound natural Sleep. 
They both ſent Ambaſſadors to Cęſar into 
Aſia, Cleopatra petition'd for the Kingdom 
of Agypt tor their Children; and Antony that 
he might have Leave to live a private Man 
in /Zgypt, and if that were thought too 
much, that he might retire to Athens. For 
want of Friends, ſo many having deſerted, 
and the Remainder not deſerving to be tru- 
ſted, Euphronius his Son's Tutor was ſent 
of this Embaſſy; for Alexas of Laodicea, 
who by the Recommendation of T:magenes 
came acquainted with Autony at Rome, — 
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had the greateſt Power over him of any of 
the Grecians, and was of all the inſinuating 
Spirits, which Cleopatra made Ule of to per- 
ſuade Antony, the moſt ſucceſsful, and the 
only Man that could oppoſe Octavia s Coun- 
ſels, was ſent to Herod to keep that King 
from Deſertion, but he betraying his Maſter 
ſtaid wich him, and confiding in Herod's In- 
tereſt, had the Impudence to come into 
Cæſar's Preſence; but Herod was not able 
to protect him, for he was preſently bound 
in Fetters, and ſent into his own Country, 
where by 21 Order he was put to Death; 
this Reward of his Treaſon did Alexa re- 
ceive while Antony was yet alive. Cæſar de- 
nying Autonys requeſt, madeAnſwer to Cleo- 


patra, That there was no manner of Favour 
which ſhe might not reaſonably expect, if 


ſhe put Antony to Death, or baniſh'd him. 
He ſent back with the Ambaſſadors his own 
Servant Thyreusa Man of no ordinary Parts, 
and not unlikely to ſu ceed, coming from 
an Emperor in his Youth to a vain Wo- 
man eaſily puft up with her own Prai- 
fes, and pang, ſo great Truſt in her 
Charms. This Man making his Audience 
much longer than ordinary, and receiving 

eat Honours from her, made Antony very 
jealous; ſo that he order'd him to be firſt 
1 and then ſent back to Cæſar, wri- 
ting him Word, he had been provok'd by 


his proud inſolent Carriage, and that a * 
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in his Circumſtances was no great Maſter 
of his Paſſions, but that if he took ir ill, he 
had his Servant Hipparchus by him, whom 
he might uſe after the ſame manner, that 
they might be upon even Terms. But 
Ce that ſhe might make Atonement 
for her own Indiſcretion, and lay his Jea-. 
louſie, made all the Submiſſion imaginable : 
When her Birth-day came, ſhe kept it as 
was ſuitable to their deplorable Fortune ; 
but his was obſerv'd with great Splendor 
and Magnificence, ſo that many of the Gueſts 
fate down in great want, and went home 
wealthy Men. After the Defeat of Antony, 
Agrippawrit many Letter, to Cæſar, to let 
him know, how neceſſary his Preſence was 
at Rome; for which reaſon the War was 
deferr'd for a Seaſon, but the Winter being 
over, he began his March; he himſelf by 
the Way of Syr:a, and his Captains through 
Africk. Peleuſium being taken, there went 
a Report as if that Town had been deliver'd 
to Cæ ſar by Seleucus not without the con- 
ſent of Cleopatra, but ſhe to juſtifie her ſelf 
gave up into Artony's Hands the Wife and 
Children of Seleucuc. She had cauſed to be 
built, joining to the "Temple of fs, ſeveral 
Tombs and Monuments of a ſtupendious 
height, and very conſiderable for the Work- 
manſhip; thither ſhe removed her Treaſure, 
her Gold, Silver, Emeralds, Pearls, Ebo- 
ny, Ivory, Cinnamon, and after all, of 
Q 'Torckes 
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Torches and Flax a great quantity, upon 
which Cæſar began to fear leſt ſhe ſhould 
in a deſperate Fit ſet all theſe Riches on Fire, 
therefore while he was marching towards 
the City with his Arms, he omitted no 
Occaſion of giving her aſſurance of his 
Reſpect. Cæſar having incamped in the 
Court where they uſed to manage their 
Horſes, Autony made a fierce Sally, rout- 
ed the Horſe, and beat them back into 
their Trenches, and ſo return'd with great 
Satisfaction to the Palace; where meeting 
Cleopatra, arm'd as he was, he kiſs'd her, 
and recommended to her Favour a brave 


Fellow that had ſignaliz'd himſelf in this 


Engagement, to whom ſhe made a Pre- 
ſent of a Coat of Armour, and Helmet 
made of Gold; which he having receiv- 
ed, went that very Night and render'd 
himſelf to Cæſar. After this Antony ſent 
a Challenge to Cz/ar to Fight him Hand 
to Hand, who made him Anſwer, that he 
might find ſeveral other ways to end his 
Life; and he conſidering with himſelf, that 
he could not die more honourably than in 
Battel, reſolved to Fight Cæſar both by 
Land and Sea. As *tis reported, he com- 
manded his Servants to treat him chearful- 
ly, and fill him his Wine plentifully, that 
to morrow they ſhould not do the fame; 
but become Servants to a new Maſter, when 
he ſhould lye extended on the Ground, a 

poor 
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your dead Corps, a very Nothing : His 


riends that were about him, wept to hear 
him talk on this manner; which he percei- 
ving, he told them, he ſhould not lead them 
out to Fight with greater Expectation of an 
honourable Death, than of a glorious Vi- 
ctory. At the dead of Night, when the whole 
City was in a deep Silence and Conſternati- 
on, expecting the Event of the next Day, on 
a ſudden was heard the ſound of all manner 
of Inſtruments, and a horrible Noiſe, like 
to that which is made at the Feaſts of 
Bacchas ; this tumultuous Proceſſion ſeem'd 
to have broke in at one Gate of the Ci- 
ty, to have quite travers'd it, and have 
gone out at the Gate which the Enemy lay 
before; and this did ſignifie to them that 


underſtand Prodigies, that Bacchus, the. 


God whom he had always a particular In- 
clination for, and whom he did ſtudy to 
imitate, had now forſaken him: As ſoon as 
it was Light, he march'd his Foot out of the 
City, and poſted them upon a riſing Ground, 


from whence he ſaw his Fleet make up to 


the Enemy. There heſt-od in Expectation 
of the Event; but as ſoon as ever the Fleets 
came nigh to one another, his firſt ſaluted 
Ce/ar's, which having returned the Com- 
pliment, they preſently join d, and with 
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tony had no ſooner ſeen this, but the Horſe foto 
geſerted him, and render'd themſelves to 1 


() 2 Ceſar : 
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Czfar; and his Foot being defeated, he re- 
tired into the City, roaring out, that Cieo- 
patra had betrayed him, when he had fought 
only for her ſake. She being afraid leſt in his 
Fury and Deſpair he might do her a miſchief, 
fled to her Monument, and making it as faſt 
as ſhe could with Bars and Bolts, ſhe ſent to 
make Antony believe ſhe was dead; he belie- 
ving it, cries out, Now * what haſt 
thou to do in this World? Fate now has 
ſnatch'd away the only Cauſe for which thou 
cou'dit endure to live. Going into his Cham- 
ber, and opening his Coat of Armour, I an 
not (ſays he) troubled, Cleopatra, to be at 
preſent bereaved of you, for I ſhall ſoon be 
with you; but this does much afflict me, that 
% famous a General ſhould be inferior in 
greatneſs of Mind to « Woman. He had a 
taithful Servant, whoſe Name was Eros ; he 
had engaged him formerly to kill him when 
he ſhould think it neceflary, and now he 
put him to his Promiſe ; Eros drew his 
Sword, as deſigning to kill him, but when 
his Back was turn'd he flew himſelf ; and 
falling dead at his Feet, Well haſt thou 
done, my Eros, who ſince thou hadſt not 
the Heart to diſpatch thy Maſter, haſt 
taught him what he ought to do; and fo 


 Anwny he ran himſelf into the Belly, and laid him- 
ieh, felf upon the Couch. He died not pre- 


elf. 


ſently of the Wound, and by 1 him- 


ſelf, the Blood being a little ſtopp'd, he 
came 
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came to himſelf, and intreated thoſe that 
were about him, to put him out of his Pain; 
but they all fled out of the Chamber, and 
left him bewailing and tormenting himſelf, 
whilſt Diomedes, Secretary to Cleopatra, 


came to him, having been commanded to 


bring him to her in the Monument ; when 
he underſtood ſhe liv'd, with a great deal 
of Vigour he gave Order to his Servantsto 
take him up, and in their Arms was carri- 
ed to the Door of the Monument : Cleopa- 
tra would not open the Door, but looking 
from a Window, ſhe let down Cords, to 
which Antony was faſtned, and ſhe and her 
two Women, which were all that was ſuf- 
fered to enter the Monument, drew him 
up. Tis reported, that nothing was more 
fad than this Spectacle, to fee Antony co- 
ver'd all over with Blood, juſt expiring, 
{till holding up his Hands to her, and lift- 
ing up his Body with that little force was 
left; nor was the Womens an eaſier Task, 
ax: for taking great Pains, and ſtraining 
hard with her Head to the Ground, tugging 
at the Rope, they that ſtood below encou- 
raging her, and pitying her Condition: 
When ſhe had got him up, ſhe laid him 
on the Bed, tearing all her Cloaths, which 
ſhe ſpread upon him, beating her Breaſts 
with her Hands, -and wiping the Blood 
from off his Face, ſhe call'd him her Lord, 
her Husband, her Emperor, and ſeemed 
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to have forgot her own miſerable Conditi- 
on, ſhe was ſo intent upon his Misfortunes. 
Antony comforted her as well as he could, 
and called for Wine to drink, either that he 
was thirſty, or that he imagined that it 
might put him the ſooner our of Pain ; when 
he had drank, he adviſed her to take her 
own Affairs into Conſideration, and as far 
as it would conſiſt with her Reputation, to 
compoſe them; and that among all the 
Friends of Cæſar, ſhe ſhould apply her ſelf 
to Proculeixs; that ſhe ſhould not pity him 
in this late turn of Fate, but rather rejoice 
in remembrance of his paſt Happineſs, 
who had been of all Men that ever liv'd 
the moſt illuſtrious and powerful, and in 
the end had bravely fought like a Roman, 
and been by a Roman overcome: Juſt as he 


breath'd his laſt, Proculeins arrived from 


Cz2/ar; for when Antony gave himſelf his 
Death's Wound, and was carried in to Cleo- 
patra, Decretæus, one of his Guards, took 
up Antony's Sword, and hid it; and when 
he ſaw his Opportunity, ſtole away to Cz- 
far,and brought him the firſt News of An- 
tony's Death, and withal ſhewed him the 
bloody Sword. * upon this Nes retir'd 
into his Cloſet, and paying ſome Tears to the 


Memory of one that had been his Kinſman, 
Partner and faithful Companion in fo ma- 
ny Wars an1 Dangers, he came out to his 
Friends, and bringing with him many Let- 
ters, 
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ters, he read to them with how much Rea- 
ſon and Moderation hc had always treated 
Antony, and in return, what fierce and ar- 
rogant Anſwers he reccivd. From thence 
it was he {ent Proculeius to uſe his utmoſt 
Endeavours to get Cleopatra alive into his 
Power; for he was afraid of loſing a great 
Treaſure; and beſides, ſhe would be no 
ſmall Addition to the Ornaments of his 
Triumph; but ſhe refuſed to confer with 
him, but from within her Monument, he 
ſtanding on the outſide of the Door, which 
was ſtrongly barr'd, but fo that they might 
well enough hear one another's Voice; her 
Demand was, that her Kingdom might be di- 
{po>'d to her Children, he thll inſiſting, 
that the ſhould be of good Courage, and 
leave intirely to Cz/ar the Conſideration of 
her Affairs. He having taken parti-ular no- 
tice of the Place, rcturn'd to Cæſar, who 


ſent Gallus to parley with her the ſecond 


time; who being come to the Door, did on 
purpoſe prolong the Conference while Pro- 
culeius had fix'd his ſcaling Ladders in the 
Window, through which the Women had 
pulPd up Autony, and being follow d by two 
Servants he went ſtraight down to the Door 
where Cleopatra was diſcourſingwith Gallus; 
one of the Women who was ſhut up in the 
Monument with her, was heard to cry our, 
Oh wretched Cleopatra! thou art taken a- 
live; ſhe turn d quick, and ſpying Troculeius, 
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drew out her Dagger to ſtab her ſelf, but 
Proculeius running up to her, and ſeizing 
her with both his Hands, For ſhame (ſaid he) 
Cleopatra, you wrong your {elf and Cæſar 
much, who would rob him of ſo fair an 0:- 
caſion of ſhewing his Clemency to the whole 
World, and in this unjuſt Action of yours 
would ſeem to accuſe the moſt courteous 
and worthieſt of Men, of being implacable 
and not fit to be con ded in; and difarming 
her, he ecamined her Robe for fear of any 
Poiſon, that might be hid therein. After 
this, Ces ſent Epaphroditus, one of his 
Servants, wich Order to treat her with all 


the gentleneſs and civility imaginable, but 


withal to be very intent that he left her 
no Opportunity of mabing her ſelf away. 
In the mean while Cz/a7 makes his Entry 
into Alexandre with Areius the Philoſopher 
by his fide, holding him by the Hand and 
talking with him, that he receiving ſo great 
Honours from him, might be the more conſi- 
dered by his Fellow Citizens; then entring 
the open place where they uſually per- 


torm'd their Exerciſes, he mounts the 


Throne (which was there on purpoſe ere- 
cted) from whence he commanded the Ci- 
tizens, who in great Fear and Conſternation 
lay proſtrate at his Feet, to ſtand up, and 
told them, That he forgave the People of A- 
lexandria all their Crimes they had _— 

ted 
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ted: Firſt, for the Sake of Alexander, 2 
built their City; then, for the City's Sake it 
ſelf, the largeſt and moſt beantiful in the 
World; and Thirdly, to gratifie bis Friend 
Areius. Theſe Honours did Cz/ar confer 
upon Are:ns, by whoſe Interceſſion man 

others Lives were ſaved, amongſt the which 
was Philoſtratus, a Man of all the Profeſſors 
of Eloquence the moſt ready and fam'd, for 
his extemporary Speeches, but he having in- 
ſinuated himſelf without any Merit intothe 
Academy, and his Morals being deteſted by 
Ceſar, had his Petition rejected: He witha 
long white Beard and a black Cloak was al- 
ways at Areins his Heels repeating this 


Verſe, 


The wiſe Men will the wiſe Men ſave, 
If that the wife Men Wiſdom have. 


Which Cz/ar hearing gave him his Par- 
don, to prevent rather the ill Report might 
be rais'd of Areius, than in any Conſideration 
of Philoſtratus. Of Antony's Children, An- 
tyllus by Fuluia, betray*d by his Tutor Theo- 
dorus, was put to Dcath ; while the Soldiers 
were murd'ring him, his Tutor contriv'd to 
ſteal a precious Jewel which he wore about 
his Nek, and put it into his Pocket, which 
he denying, was convicted of Theft, and 
hang'd. Cleopatra's Children with their 
Governors had a Guard ſet on them, and 

were 
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were treated very honourably. Cz/ario, 


who is reported to have been the Son of 
Czfar the Dictator, was ſent by his Mother 
with a great Sum of Mony through Erhzo- 


* to paſs into India, but his Tutor being as 


oneſt as Theodorus, had perſuaded him to 
turn back to Rhodes, for that Ceſar deſign d 
to make him a King. Cæſar conſulting what 
was beſt be done with him ' tis reported of 


H A- Arerus that he ſhould ſay * Plurality of Cz- 


In ToAvu- 
17 hen, 


ſars15not ſafe, and afterwards he was put to 


in Allufi- Death ſo ſoon as Cleopatra was dead. Many 


an to Hc- 
by 


mer ? 
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Kings and great Commanders made Peti- 
tion to Cæſar for the Body of Antony, to give 
him his Funeral Rights, but he would not 
diſpoſe of his Corps from Cleopatra, who 
buried him with her own Hands with all 
Splendor and Magnificence, it being grant- 
ed to her to employ what ſhe pleas din his 
Funeral. In this Extremity of Grief and 
Sorrow, and having inflamed and ulcerated 
her Breaſts with beating them, ſhe fell into 
a high Fever, and was ay os of this Oc- 
caſion, as pretending to abſtain from Meat 


in Conſideration of her Diſeaſe, and ſo to lie 


in Quiet without being 1mpor:un'd to live. 
Her Phyſician whom ſhe confided in was O- 
J — to whom ſhe communicated this 
De ign, and made Uſe of his Advice to rid 
her ſelf of this miſerable Life: As Olympus 
himſelf ſays, having writ the Hiſtory of 
theſe Matters. But Cr ſuſpecting her 

: Deſign, 
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Deſign, threatned to uſe her Children ill, 
which was the only Battery capable of for- 
cing her high Spirit, ſo that ſhe ſuffe*d any 
one to give her what Meat or what Medi- 
cine they pleas d. Some few Days after Cæ- 
/ar himſelf came to make her a Viſit, and 
comfort her: She lay then upon her Pallet- 
Bed in great Diſorder, but he beinzenter*dſhe 
roſe from off her Bed, having nothing on 
but a thin Garment, ſhe flung her ſelf at his 
Feet being ſtrangely disfigured, her Hair and 
Face torn, with a trembling Voice, and her 
Eyes ſunk in her Head, on her Body were ma- 
ny Marks of Blows, and it was in a decent 
Condition to attend her grieve Soul; but 
for all this her good Air an! Mien was not 
impair'd, ſome Sparks of Beauty ſtill remain- 
ing, and in Spight of Grief ſhining from 
within, and appearing in every graceful 
Motion. Cæſar deſiring her to repoſe her 
ſelf, ſar down by her, and this Opportunity 
the took to juſtifie her Proceedings, alledg- 
ing that what ſhe had done was more out of 
Fear of diſpleaſing Autony, than from her 
own Inclinations; which when Cæſar con- 
futed in every Article that ſhe inſiſted up- 
on, ſhe preſently turn'd her Diſcourſe to 
move his Compaſſion, as if the deſired no- 
thing more than to prolong her Lite, and ha- 
ving by her a Liſt of all her Treaſure, ſhe 
gave it into his Hands; but Seleucus being 


preſent, who was one of the Treatury, * 
er 
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her that ſne had laid aſide and ſuppreſſed 
many Things of Value; upon which ſhe fell 
into ſuch a Fury, that Wirz from her Bed, 
ſhe caught him by the Hair, and ſtrook 
him ſeveral Blows on the Face. Cæ ſar ſmil- 
ing and withholding her, Is it not very 
hard, Cæſar, (ſaid ſhe) when you do me the 
Honour of a Viſit in this wretched Condi- 
tion I am in, that I ſhould be affronted by 
one of my Menial Servants ? If I have laid 
by any Womens Toys, they never were de- 
ſign'd Ornaments for one of my miſerable 
Fortune, but that I might have ſome little 
Preſent by me, to make your Octavia, and 
our Livia, that by their Intreaties I might 
. to find you in ſome Meaſure diſpoſed 
to Mercy. Cæſar was pleas'd to hear her 
talk thus, being now aſſur d that ſhe was 
deſirous to live; and he did therefore let 
her know, that thoſe things ſhe had lid by 
ihe might diſpoſe of as the pleas'd. and his 
Uſage of ker thould be honourable above 
her Expectation; and fo he went away well 
ſatisfied that he had over-reach'd her, but 
he was himſelf deceiv'd; there was a young 
Nobleman named Cæneliug Dolabella, one 
of Cæſu's Favorites, one that had a great 
Kindneſs for Cleopatra, he ſent her Word 
privately, as the had engaged him to do, 
that Cæſar was about to return into Hria, 
and that ſhe and her Children were to be 
ſent before within three Days; when ſhe un- 
derſtood 
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der{tood this News, ſhe made her Requeſt to 
Ceſar, that he would be pleaſed to permit 
her to make her laſt Oblations to the de- 
rted Antony, which being granted, ſhe or- 
er'd her ſelf to be carried to the Place 
where he was buried, and there upon her 
Knees, accompanied by her Women, ſhe 
embrac'd his Tomb with Tears in her Eyes, 


and ſpake in this Manner, My deareſt An- Ci 
tony Paid ſhe) it 1g not Fo. ſince, that tar L- 
with theſe Hands I buried thee, then they en. 
were free: now am I a miſerable Captive, and Antony's 
eſe laſt Duties to thee, with a Guard Tomb. 


ay f. 
4 me, for fear that my juſt Griefs and Sor- 
rows ſhould impair my ſervile Body, and make 
me leſs fit to appear in their Triumphs over 
thee. No further Offerings and Sacrifice ex- 
pect from me, theſe are the laſt Honours that 
Cleopatra &er can pay thy Memory, for ſhe 
is to be hurried away, far from thee. Nothin 
could part us whilſt we 114d; but Death dot 
ſeem to threaten for ever to divide us. That 
thou a Roman born ſhould'ft lie buried here in 
AX gypt, and I an Fgyptian ſhould be car- 
ried into Italy, there to expect that Favour 
only ; but if the Gods of thy Country, with 
whom thou now art, either can or will do any 
thing, (for our Gods have betray'd us) ſuffer 
them not to leave me whilſt I yet have Lije; 
let me not be led in Triumph to thy Shame, 
but have a little Room in thy Grave, for a- 
mongſt all my bitter Misfortunes nothing _ 

pre 
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preſt my Soul ſo hard as to have liv'd thus 
long without thee. | 


aving made theſe Lamentations, crowr- 
ing the Tomb with Garlands of Flowers, 
and kiſſing it, ſhe gave Orders to prepare 
her a Bath, and coming out of the Bath, 
ſhe cat very ſump:uou & After Supper a 
Country-Fellow brought her a little Basket, 
which the Guards intercepting, and asking 
what it was,the Fellow put the Leaves which 
lay upermoſt aſide, and ſhew'd them it was 
full of Figs, and they admiring the Large- 
neſs and Beauty of the Figs, were invited 
to take of them, which they refuſed, and 
ſuſpecting nothing bid him carry them in: 
Then Cleopatra lent to Cæſar a Letter and 
ſealed it, and putting every Body out of 
the Monument, but her two Women, ſhe 
ſhut the Doors: Cæſar opening her Let- 
ter,and finding therein ſuch earneſt Requeſts 
that ſhe might be buried in the ſame Tomb 
with Antony, he ſoon gueſt what was doing; 
once he was going himſelf in all haſte, but 
changing his Mind, he ſent one to ſee how 
Affairs ſtood. Her Death was ſo ſudden, 
that thoſe that were ſent by Cæſar ſur- 
priz'd the Guards with their Apprehenſions, 
who breaking open the Doors found her 
ſtone-dead, lying upon her Bed of Gold, 
ſet out in all her Royal Ornaments : 1ras, 
one of her Women, lay dead at her Feet, and 
Charmion juſt ready to tumble, ſcarce able 


fo 
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to hold up her own Head, was ãdjuſting her 
Miſtreſs's Diadem, which was out of Or- 
der; and when one (that came in ſaid, Was 
this well done of your Lady, Charmion ? 
Extreamly well, ſhe anſwer d, and becom- 
ing ſo great a Queen; as ſhe ſaid this, the 
fell down dead by the Bed- ſide. Some re- 
late, that an Aſp was brought in amongſt 
thoſe Figs, and covered with Leaves, and 
that Cleopatra had order'd it fo, that ſhe 
might be bit without ſeeing ir ; and that, 
in taking up the Leaves, ſhe ſhould ſay, hol- 
ding out her Arm to it, Art thou there? 
Ochers ſay, that it was kept in a Glaſs, and 
that ſhe vex*d and prick d it witha golden 
Spindle; but no one knew the Certainty ; 
for they reported alſo, that ſhe carried Poi- 
ſon in a golden Bodkin, about which ſhe 
wound her Hair; but there was not ſo 
much as a Spot found, or any Suſpicion of 
Poiſon in her Body, nor was any living 
Creature found within the Monument, but 
a certain Track of acreeping Creatureima- 
gin'd to be ſeen on the Win low fide upon 
the Sand nigh the Sea: Others ſay, that 
Cleopatra had two Marks in her Arm, im- 
printed very {mall by the S ing of the Aſp, 
to which Cæſar ſeem'd to have given Credit, 
tor that Cleopatra's Statue was carried in 
Triumph with an Aſp tix'd to her Arm; 
with theſe Uncertainttes are theſe Things 
related: Although Chr were very much 
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diſappointed by her Death, yet he couldnot 
but admire the Greatneſs of her Mind, and 
did grant that her Body ſhould be buried by 
Antony, with all the Ceremony and Magni- 
ficence which was due unto her Quality, 
her Women alſo were buried in great Splen- 
dor. Cleopatra died in the Nine and Thir. 
tieth Year of her Age, of which the had 
reigned Twenty Two; the Fourteen laft 
Years jointly with Antony : Antony died at 
the Age of Fifty Three, ſome fay Fifty Six: 
The Statues of Antony were all demoliſh'd, 
but thoſe of Cleopatra remain'd untouch'd; 
for Archibius her Friend had given Cæſar a 
hundred and fifty thouſand Pound that they 
ſhould not run the ſame Fate with Antony. 
Antony left by his Three Wives Seven Chil- 
dren, of which Autyllus the eldeſt only was 
put to Death; Octavia took the reſt, and bred 
them with her own. Cleopatra, his Daugh- 
ter by Cleopatra, was married to Juba a 
comely Prince: Antony, his Son by Fulvia, 
was in that Eſteem, that whereas Agrippa 
was the chief Favourite of Cæſar, and the 
Sons of Livia held the ſecond Rank, the 
third Place without any Diſpute was rec- 
kon'd to be poſſeſt by Antony: Octavia allo 
having had 40 firſt Husband Marcellus, 


two Daughters, and one Son named Mar- 
cellus, Ceſar gave unto him his Daughter 
in Marriage, and by that means adopted 
him; and Ocfavia gave one of her Daugh- 

rers 
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ters in Marriage to Ae ; but Marcellus- 
dying ſoon after his Marriage, and ſhe per 
ceiving that her Brother was not eaſie to 
determine whom to chuſe for his Son- in- 
Law, was the firſt that did perſuade him to 
give his — ＋ Julia to Agrippa, though 
in ſo doing he was to quit her Daughter: 
Cæſaa agreed to this Propoſal, and married 
— to Agrippa, and ſhe receiving her 

uzhter back married her to Antony ; of 
the two Daughters which they had by this 
Marriage, the one was married to Domitius 
Anobarbus, and the other Antonia famous 


for her Beauty and Diſcretion was married 


toDru/usthe Son of Livia, and Son-in-Law 
to Cæſar; of this Line came Germanzicusand 
Clodins ; Clodius was Emperor, and Cans 
alſo the Son of Germanicus, who having 
_ reigned 2 wickedly was flain, He, his 
Wife, and his Daughter. Agrippina, who 

had Lucius Domitius by Ainobarbus, was 
afterward married to Claudius Cæſar, he 
adopted Domitius, whom he named Nero 
Germanicus ; he was Emperor in our time, 
and put his Mother to death, and with his 
Madneſs and Folly did well nigh ruin the 
Roman Empire; he was in the Fifth Degree 
from Antony. 
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Tranſlated from the Greek. 


Hoever it was, Saſſius, that wrote 

\ / \/ the Poem in Praiſe of Alcibia- 
des, upon his winning the Horſe- 

race at the Olympian Games, whether it 


were Euripides, (as 'tis moſt commonly 


9 or ſome other Perſon, he ſays, 
That o a Man's being happy, it is in the 
firſt place 1 N he ſhould be born in 
ſome famous City: But for him that would 
attain unto true Happineſs, which for the 
molt part is placed in the Qualities and Diſ- 

poſition 
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poſition of the Mind, it is, in my Opinion, 
of no other Diſadvantage to be of a mean 
obſcure Country, than to be born of a Wo- 
man that is uncomly and low of Stature. 
For it were ridiculous to think that Julis, a 
little Part of Ceos, which it ſelf is no great 
Ifland, and that gina, which a certain 
Athenian once ordered to be removed, asa 


{mall eye ſore, out of the Haven of P:r 2s, 


ſhould breed good Actors and Poets, and 
yet ſhould never be able to afford a Juſt, 
Temperate, Wiſe, and Valiant Man. O- 
ther Arts indeed, whoſe end it is to acquire 
Riches or Honour, are likely enough to 
wither and decay in poor obſcure Towns; 
but Virtue, like a ſtrong and durable Plant, 
takes Root and thrives in any Place, where 
itcan lay hold of an ingenuous Nature, and 
a Mind that is induſtrious. Wherefore if 
either in our Judgment of Things, or Courſe 
of Life, we fall ſhort of what we ought to 
do, ſuch Failure we may juſtly attribute to 
our ſelves, and not to the Meanneſs of our 
Country. 

Nevertheleſs, whoſoever ſhall deſign to 
write an Hiſtory conſiſting of Materials 
which muſt be gathered from Obſervation 
and the reading of Authors, not caſie to be 
had, nor writ in his own Native Language, 
but many of them Foreign and diſpers'd in 
other Hands; for himit is in the firſt place, 
and above all things molt neceſſary, to re- 
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fide in ſome City of good Note and Fame, 
addicted to Liberal Arts, and Populous; 
where he may have plenty of all — of 
Books, and upon enquiry may hear, and 
inform himſelf of ſuch Particulars as having 
eſcaped the Pens of Writers, are yet more 
faithfully preſerved in the Memories of Men, 
leſt otherwiſe he publiſh a Work deficient in 
many things, and thoſe ſuch as are neceſſa- 
ry to its perfection. 

But for my own part, I live in a little 
Town, where yet I am willing to conti- 
nue leſt it ſhould grow leſs, and having no 
leiſure, while I abode in Rome, and other 
parts of Italy, to exerciſe my ſelf in the 
Roman Language, both by reaſon of ſome 
publick Buſineſs, and for the ſake of thoſe 
who came to be inſtructed by me in Philo- 
ſophy; it was very late, and in the decli- 
nation of my Age before I applied my ſelf 
to the reading of Latin Authors. Upon 


which occaſion, that which happened to 


me may ſeem ſtrange, though it be true; 
for it was not ſo much by the knowledge 
of Words, that I came to the underſtand- 
ing of things, as having gained ſome fort 
of Experience in Things, by this means I 
attained to the Signification of Words. But 
to acquire a graceful and ready Pronuncia- 
tion of the Roman Tongue, to underitand 
the various Fizures and Connexion of 
Words, and ſuch other Ornaments, in which 

| conſiſts 
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conſiſts the beauty of that Language, it were, 
I muſt confeſs, a pleaſant and very agree- 
able Diverſion; but the Scudy and Exerciſe 
which is required to this is not eaſie, and 
will better ſuit with thoſe who have more 
Leiſure, and Time enough yet before them 
for ſuch Gallantries. 

W herefore in this Book (which of my ene. 
Parallel Lives is the Fifth) intending to 
write concerning Demoſthenes and Cicero, 
we will from their Actions and Employ- 
ments in the Common-wealth, conſider 
the Natures and Diſpoſitions of both of 
them together : But to examine and com- 
pare their Orations one againſt the o:her ; 
to ſhew which of the two was the more flu- 
ent and pleaſing, which the more cloſe and 
| {mart Speaker, that we ſhalllet alone: For 
there (as lon ſays) 


Ie are but like a Fiſh upon dry Land. 


| Cecilius (a Man apt to overſhoot him- 
ſelf upon all occaſions) was not aware of 
this, when too raſhly he adventured to 
publiſh his Compariſon of Demoſthenes and 
Cicero. But if it were a thing obvious and 
eaſie for every Man, to know himſelf, potli- 
bly that Saying, I. Y o:evTcr,had not paſſed 
for a Divine Oracle. Now for Demoſthe- Demo- 
| nes and Cicero, the Gods ſeem from the fibenes 


4 
firſt to have made them much the ſame % Ci. 
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in their Natures and Conſtitutions, and in 
their Fortunes much alike; if we conſider 
their Ambition, their love of Liberty in 
the Common- wealth, and their want of 
Courage in Dangers and Martial Affairs. 
And, I think, there can hardly be found 
two other Orators, who from {ſmall and 
obſcure Beginnings became ſo great and 
__ who both conteſted with Kings 
and Tyrants; both loſt their Daughters, 
were driven out of their Country, and re- 
turn'd with Honour; who flying from 
thence again, were both ſeiz d upon by 
their Enemies, and at laſt ended their 
Lives, together with the Liberty of their 
Country-men. So that if there were a 
Trial of Skill between Nature and Fortune, 
as there 1s {ſometimes between Artiſts, it 
would be very hard to judge, whether that 
made theſe Men more alike in their Di 
ſitions and Manners, or this, in their Ad- 
ventures and Affairs. | 
But we will {peak of the eldeſt firſt. — 
Demoſthenes, the Father of this Demoſthe- 
es, Was a Citizen of the beſt Rank and 
Quality, (as Theopompus writes) he was 
fir-named, The cord mater; becauſe he had 
a large Work-houſe, and kept Servants 
Skilful in that Art at Work. But of that 
which A /chimes the Orator ſaid of his 
Mo:her, that ſhe was deſcended of one Ge- 
an, who fied his Country upon an Reew- 
| | ation 
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ſation of Treaſon, and of i Barbarian Wo- 
man, I can athrm nothing, whether he 
ſpoke true, or whether he flander'd and 
bely'd her. This is certain, that Demoſthe- _ F*: 
nes, being as yet but ſeven Years old, was _ 
left by his Father in a plentiful Conditi- 
on; (for the whole Value of his Eſtate 
was little ſhort of fifteen Talents :) But he 
was injur'd by his Guardians, part of his For- Guard: 
tune being by them imbezzled, and the reſt **. 
neglected; inſomuch that even his Teach- 
ers was defrauded of their Salaries. This 
was the reaſon that he had not ſo liberal E- 
ducation, and wanted fuch Learning as be- 
came an ingenious Youth: Beſides that, 
his Mother, for the Tenderneſs and W eak- 
neſs of his Body, did not put him upon 
Labour, nor did his Maſters force him. He Conftitu- 
was thin and ſickly from the beginning of““ 
his Age; and 'tis ſaid, that in reſpect of 
his Bodily Infirmities, the Boys in ſcorn 
put upon him the reproachful Nick-name Nict- 
of Batalus; now this Batalus (as ſome ſay) pros: 
was a weak effeminate Piper; and Antipha- 
zes made a Play on this Subject, in deriſion 
of him : Others make mention of Batalus, 
as a Poet, who wrote wanton Songs and 
Lampoons; and it ſhould ſeem that a cer- 
tain part of the Body, not fit to be named, 
was about that time called Batalus by the 
Athenians. But the Name of Argas (for Argas. 
this alſo they report to have been a Nick- 
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name of Demoſthenes) was = upon him 
for his Behaviour, as being fierce and mo- 
roſe (for ſome of the Poets call a t 
Argas) or for his way of ſpeaking, which 
was offenſive to his Hearers; (for Argas 
was alſothe Name of a Poet, who made ve. 
bad and harſh Sonnets.) But ſo much 
for this, as Plato ſays. | 
The firſt occaſion of his eager Inclination 
to Oratory, they ſay was this; Calliftratus 


ef bis Hu- the Orator, being to plead in open Court for 
4% .Oropus, the — 2 of the Iſſue of that 


Cauſe was very great, as well for the Abi- 
lity of the Orator, who had then a moſt 
flouriſhing Reputation, as alſo for the Fame 
of the Action it ſelf. Therefore Demoſthe- 
nes, having heard the Tutors and S-hool- 
maſters agree among themſelves to be pre- 
ſent at this 'Tryal, with much Importunity 
he perſuades his Tutor to take him along 
with him to the Hearing; who having 
ſome Acquaintance wich the Door-keepers, 
eaſily procur*d a Place where the Boy might 
fit unſeen, and hear what was ſaid. Calli- 
ftratus having got the Day, and being much 
admired, the oy began to look upon his 
Glory with a kind of Emulatian, — 
how he was courted on all hands, an 

magnified by the Multitude. But much 
more did he wonder at the force of his E- 
loquence, able to ſubdue and win over any 
thing. From this time therefore bidding 
4 5; N Farewel 
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Farewel to other ſorts of Learning and 
Puerile Diſciplines, he now began to exer- 
ciſe himſelf, and to take pains in Declaim- 
ing, as one that meant indeed to be an O- 
rator: He made uſe of Ius as his Guide 
to the Art of ſpeaking, though T/ocrates at 
that time kept a School: Whether (as ſome 
ſay) becauſe he was an Orphan, and was not 
able to pay Iſocrates his Salary, being 10 /. 
or becauſe he preferred Iſæus his way of 
ſpeaking, as being more effectual, and fit 
fir Uſe and Buſineſs. But Hermippus faith, 
That he met with certain Memoirs without 
any Author's Name, in which it was writ- 
ten that Demoſthenes was a Scholar to Plato, 
and by him was much furthered in the 
Study of Eloquence: And he alſo menti- 
ons Creſibius, as reporting from Callias of 
Syracuſe, and ſome others, that Demoſthe- 
nes ſecretly got, an1 throughly learned the 
Arts of Tſocrates and Alcidamus. —— 
As ſoon therefore as he was grownupto 
Man's Eſtate, he began to go to Law with 
his Guardians, and to write Orations againſt 
them, who in the mean time found out ma- 
ny Subterfuges and Tricks to renew the 
Suits. But Demoſthenes (as Thucydides has 
it) being thus exerciſed by Declaiming, and 
ſucceeding in it, though not without ſome 
Toil and Hazard, could not for all this reco- 
ver any conſiderable Part of his Father's E- 
ſtate; however attaining hereby to a con- 
fidence in Speaking, and ſome competent 
1 N Expe- 
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Experience in it, and having got a Taſte of 
the Honour and Power which are acquired 
by Pleadings, he now ventured :o come 
forth, and to undertake Publick Buſineſs. 
And as tis faid of Laomedon the Orchome- 
nian, that by Advice of his Phyſician, he uſed 
to run long Stages for the curing of ſome 
Indiſpoſition of his Spleen, and by that 
means, having through Labour and Exerciſe 
fram'd the Habit of his Body, betook him- 
ſelf tothe Garland-Games, and became one 
of the principal Runners at the long Race: 
So it happened to Demoſthenes, who firſt 
applying himſelf to Oratory for recovery 
of his own private Eſtate, and ſo getting an 
Ability of Speaking; at length, in publick 
Buſineſs, as it were in thoſe Games, he be- 
Begins to gan to have the Pre-eminence of all thoſe 
pled Citizens who contended for Maſtery in 
Pty: Pleading at the Bar. But when he firſt 
addreſſed himſelf to the Popular Aſſem- 
His Piſ- bly, he met with great Diſcourage- 
2 ments, and was derided for his odd and 
en uncouth way of ſpeaking; for his Periods 
were confus d, and his Arguments forc'd, 
which made all ſeem very harſh and tedi- 
ous. Beſides, he had (it ſeems) a Weak- 
neſs in his Voice, aperplex'd and indiſtinct 
Utterance, and a ſhortneſs of Breath, which 
by breaking and disjoynting his Sentences, 
much obſcur'd the Senſe and Meaning of 
what he ſpoke: So that in the End, being 
Quire 
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quite diſheartned, he forſook the Aſſembly ; 
and as he was walking careleſly, and ſaun- 
tering about the P:r enum, Ennomus the Thi- 
aſian (then a very old Man) ſeeing him, 
upbraided him, as one who having a way 
of Speaking much like that of Perzcles, 
through Softneſs of Mind and Cowardli- 
neſs, was wanting to himſelt; neither bear- 
ing up with Courage againſt populir Tu- 
mults, nor fitting his Body for Action, but 


ſuffering it to flagg and languiſh through 


meer Sloch and Nezligence. Another time, 
when he was exploded the Aſſembly, and 
went home with his Head muffled up, tak- 
ing it very heavily, they report, that 
Satyrus the Actor followed him, and be- 
ing his familiar Acquaintance, fell into diſ- 
courſe with him : To whom, when De- 
mſthenes bemoaned himſelf, that having 
been the moſt induſtrious of all the Plead- 
ers, and having almoſt ſpent the whole 
Strength and Vigour of his Boly in that 
Employment, he could not yet find any 
Ac-ep:ance with the People; that drunken 
Sots, Mariners, and illiterate Fellows were 
heard, and poſſeſſed the Pulpit, while he 
himſelf was deſpiſed. Vou oy true ( Demo- 
/thenes) replied Satyrus, but I will quickly 
remedy the Cauſe of allthis, if you will re- 
peat to me ſome Sentence out of Euripides 
or Sophocles : Which when Demoſthenrs had 
pronounced, S.tyrus preſently taking 12 
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after him, ſo humour'd and render'd the 
ſame Sentence with ſuch a becoming Mien 
and Geſture, that to Demoſthenes it ſeem'd 
quite another thing. By this being convin- 
ced how much Grace and Ornament ac- 
crues to Speech from due Action, he began to 
eſteem ita ſmall Matter, and as good asno- 
thing for a Man to exerciſe himſelf in De- 
claiming, if he neglected Pronunciation, 
and the Decency of Speaking. Hereupon 


228 he built himſelf a Place to ſtudy in under 


aut ds. Ground (which {till remains with us.) And 


ftry. 


hither he would come conſtantly every Day 
to form his Action, and to exerciſe his Voice 
and here he would continue oftentimes 
without intermiſſion two or three Months 
together, ſhaying one half of his Head, that 
ſo for ſhame he might not go abroad, tho” 
he deſired it never ſo much. Nor was this 
all; but he alſo made his Converſation with 
People abroad, his Diſcourſe, and his Buſi- 
neſs ſubſervient to his Studies, taking from 
hence Occaſions and Arguments as Matter 


to work upon. For as ſoon as he was part- 
ed from his Company, down he would go 


preſently into his Study, and run overeve- 
thing in order that had paſſed, ani the 
Reaſon that might be alledg'd for and a- 


gainſt it. Beſ des, ſuch Speeches as he was 
preſent at he would recollect with himſelf, 


and reduce into Periods; and whatever o- 
thers ſpoke to him, or he to them, he would 
Eo, g correct, 
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correct, traſlate, and vary ſeveral ways. 
Hence it was that he was looked upon as a 
Perſon of no great Natural Wit; but as one 
who owed all the Power and Ability he had 
in Speaking, to Labour and Induſtry : Of 


the truth of which, this was no ſmall ſign; 
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that a Man ſhould not lightly hear Demo- ſhenes 
ſthenes ever ſpeak upon the Occaſion, but — 
though he were by Name frequently called — 


upon by the People as he fate in the pub- re. 


liek Al e yet he would not riſe up to 
plead unleſs he had well conſidered the Bu- 
fineſs, and came prepared for it; ſo that 
many of the Popular Pleaders uſed to flour 
at him; and Pytheas, once ſeoffing him, 
faid, That his Arguments ſmelt of the 
Lamp. But Demoſthenes replied upon him 
ſharply, "Tis true indeed, Pytheas, (faid 
he) your Lamp and mine is not conſcious 
of the ſame — But to ſome others 
he would not much deny this, but would 
freely confeſs, that in his Pleadings he did 
neither commit all to Writing, nor yet 
wholly ſpeak without Notes. And more- 
over he would affirm, that he ought to 
be accounted the moſt Popular Speaker 
who uſed Premeditation, ſuch Preparation 
being a kind of reſpect to the People; where- 
as to flight, and take no care how what is 
ſaid is like to be reſented by the Multi- 
tude, ſavours more of an Oligarchick Hu- 
mour, and of one that intends Force 2 
| ther 
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ther than Perſuaſion. But of his want of 
Courage and Aſſurance to ſpeak ex-tem- 
pore, they make this alſo another Argu- 
ment ; at when he was at a loſs, and 
diſcompoſed, Demades would often riſe up 
on the ſudden, and readily aſſiſt him; but 
Demoſthenes was never obſerved to do the 
ſame for Demades. Whence then (may 
ſome ſay) was it, that Aſchines ſpeaks of 
him as a Perſon ſo much to be wonder'd 
at for his Boldneſs in ſpeaking? Or how 
could it be, when Python the Byzantian, 
with ſo much Confidence and ſuch a Tor- 
rent of Words, inveighed againſt the Arhe- 
nians, that Demoſthenes alone ſtood up to 
oppoſe him? Or when Lammachus the 
Mrrinæan had writ a Panegyrick upon 
King Philip and Alexander, in which he 
uttered many things reproachfully of the 
Thebans and Olythians, and at the Olympian 
Games recited it publickly ; how was it, 
that he preſently riſing up, and rehearſing 
hiſtorically and demonſtratively what Be- 
nefits and Advantages all Greece had re- 
ceived from the Thebans and Chalcidians ; 
and on the contrary, what Miſchiefs the 
Flatterers of the Macedonians had brought 
upon it ; ſo turned the Minds of all that 
were preſent, that the Sophiſter fearing 
the Tumult, privily withdrew himſelf out 
of the Aflembly * But Demoſthenes, it 
ſhould ſeem, thought the other Qualities of 

Pericles 
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Pericles to be of little uſe to him; but for 
his Action and Behaviour, and his forbear- 
ing to ſpeak onthe ſudden, and upon every 
occaſion, as being the things to which prin- 
cipally he owed his Greatnef;, theſe he fol- 

lowed, and endeavoured to imitate ; nei- 
ther wholly neglecting the Glory which the 
preſent Occaſion oftered, nor yet willing 
too often to expoſe his Faculty to the mer- 
cy of Chance. Indeed the Orations which 
were only ſpoken by him, had much more of 
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Boldneſs and Confidence in them, than C-»ſurrs 
thoſe that; he wrote; if we may be- J Per. 
lieve Eratoſthenes, Demetrius Phalereus, nes. 


and the Comedians: Amongſt whom E- 
ratoſt hene ſaith, that in his Pleadings he 
would be oftentimes tranſported with a 
kind of Rage and Fury : And Phalerens, 
that he would frequently repeat to the 
People that Oath in the Verſe, 


By Earth, by Springs, by Rivers, and by 


Streams, 


as as Man inſpired, and beſides bimſelf. One 


of the Comedians calls him Perret 


Sg, a Bundle of fooliſh, idle "Words: Ano- 
ther ſcoffs at him for uſing tiaat Axtitheſis, 
cr 2A wares . fryr Demoſthenes 


much affected this Expreſſion. Unlef per- 
haps Antiphanes might ſpe ak this jeſtingly, 
with alluſion to his Ors tion concerning 

Halo- 
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Haloneſus, which Demoſthenes perſuaded 
the Athenians not to take of King Philip, 
but to take from him. But all acknow- 
ledged Demades, upon the mere uſe of his 
Natural Wit, a Perſon not to be out-done; 
and chat in what he ſpoke oh the ſudden, 
he excelled all the Studies and Preparations 
of Demoſthenes. And Arioſto the Chian, 
has related a certain Cenſure which Theo- 
phraſtus paſſed upon the Orators ; for be- 
ing asked what kind of Orator he account- 
ed Demoſthenes ? He anſwered, Worthy of 
the City of Athens. And then, What he 
thought of Demades? He anſwered, Above 
it. And the fame Philoſopher reports, that 
Polyeuctus Sphettius, one of the Magiſtra- 

abort that time, was wont to ſay; That 

emoſthenes was the greateſt Orator , but 
Phoc ion the ableſt Pleader; being one who 
expreſſed the moſt Senſe in the feweſt 
Words. And indeed it is reported, that 
Demoſthenes himſelf, as often as Phoczon 
went up into the Pulpit to plead againſt 
him, would fay to his Acquaintance, Now 


ftands np he that will cut aſunder all I have 
ſaid. Yet it does not appear whether it 


was from the Eloquence of this Man, or 
from his Life and Reputation, that Demo- 


ſthenes had ſuch an Opinion of him, as think- 


ing one Word or Nod froma Man in ſo high 
Credit, to be of more authority and force, 
than the many and long Speeches of _— 

eme 
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Demetrius the Phalerean, tell us, having 
received the Relation (as he ſays) from De- 


moſthenes himſelf, now grown old, that the 


ways he made uſe of to help the natu- 
ral Infirmities and Defects of his Body, were 
ſuch as theſe: His inarticular and ſtammer- 
ing Pronunciation he overcame and render'd 
more diſtinct by ſpeaking Orations with 
Pebbles in his Mouth: His Voice he ex- 
erciſed by diſcourſing and pronouncing 
Speeches or Verſes when he was out of 
Breath, with running or going up ſteep Pla- 
ces. And in his Houſe he had a large Look- 
ing-Glaſs, before which he would ſtand and 
repeat his Declamations. It 1s reported, 
that a certain Man coming to crave his 
Advice and Aſſiſtance, and relating at large 
what Blows he had received from his Ad- 
verſary; Sure, ſaid Demoſthenes, thou haſt 
ſuffered nothing of all this thou talk'ſt of: 
Upon which the Man {training his Voice, 
and crying out aloud, How Demoſthenes! 
have Ltaffer'd nothing? I marry, replied he, 
now I hear the Voice of one that has been 
injur*d and beaten. Of ſo great Conſequence 
towards the gaining of Belief, did he eſteem 
the Tone and Action of the Speaker. The 
Action which he uſed himſelf was wonder- 
fully pleaſing to the Common People; but 
by thoſe of the better ſort (of whom De- 
metrius Phalerens was one) it was looked 


upon as low, mean, and unmanly. Yet 
5 Her- 
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Hermippus ſays of Aſion, that being asked 
his Opinion concerning the ancient Orators 
and thoſe of his own time, he anſwered 
that one would have wondred to hear 
thoſe Ancients, with what Decorum and 
Grandure they addreſsd themſelves to the 
People, but the Orations of Demoſthenes 
appear moſt admirable upon reading, both 
for their Artificial Compoſure and ſtrength 
of Argument. The Speeches indeed which 
were pen'd by him, a Man may well ſay, 
were written with much Severity, and with 
ſome kind of Bitterneſs; but in his Repartees 
on the ſudden, he was uſually facetious and 
pleaſant. To Demades, ſaying, Demoſthenes 
teach me? So may the Sow teach Minerva. 
He replied, that Minerva of yours was late- 
ly taken playing the Whore in Co/lytus. To 


* Braſs. a Thief whoſe Name was Calchus, attempt- 


ing to upbraid him for fitting up late, and 

riting by Candle- light; I know very well, 
ſaid he, that my Candle troubles you; but 
wonder not (O ye Men of Athens) at the 
many Robberies which are ſo frequently 
committed, ſince we have Thieves of Braſs, 
and Walls of Clay. But concerning theſe 
Matters, though we have much more of 
this kind to ſay, we will here put an end to 
cur Diſcourſe; it being but juſt and reaſon- 
able, that we now proceed to take an Eſti- 


mate of his Nature and Manners, from his 


Action and Management of Affairs in the 
Common- wealth. His 
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His firſt entring into publick Buſineſs N f 
was much about the time of the Phocian i e 
War, as himſelf affirms, and may be collected A4fzirs 


from his Thilipict Orations: For theſe 
were made ſoonafter that Action was over, 
and the firſt of his Speeches relate to Affairs 
which hapned very near the ſame time. The 
Accuſation he had prepared againſt Aidi ac, 
tis manifeſt was writ by him when he was 
but twoand thirty Years old, having as yet 
no Intereſt or Reputation in the Common- 
wealth: And it ſeems to me, that upon this 
Conſideration only, being afraid toprocced, 
he let fall hi; Action, and was reconcil d for 
a Sum of Mony. For of himſelf 


He was no eaſie or good-natur'd Man; 


but of a Diſpoſition implacable and revenge- 
tul: However, finding it an hard mattcr 
and above his ſtrength to deal with Meidiac, 
a Man fo well ſecured on all ſides with 
Mony, Eloquence, and Friends, he yielded 
to the Intreaties of thoſe who interceded 
for him. But had he ſeen any hopes or poſ- 
ſibility of prevailing, I cannot believe that 
3000 Drachma's could have taken off the 


Edge of his Revenge. The Cauſe he under- 2% Perg 
took in the Common-wealth was fair an 
juſt; the Defence of the Grecia7s againſt 
Philip; in which he behaved himſelf ſo wor- 
thily, that he ſoon grew Famous, and was 

8 2 every 


d of Demo- 
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every where admired for his Eloquence and 
Courage in ſpeaking: He was adored 
through all Greece, the Great King of Per ſa 
courted him, and by Philip himſelf he was 
more eſteemed than all the other Orators. 
His very Enemies were forced to confeſs, 
that they had to do with a Man of Worth 
and Honour; for ſuch a Character even 
A ſchines and Hyper:ides have given him, 
where they accuſe and ſpeak againſt him. 
So thatI cannot imagine what Ground The- 
opompus had to ſay, that Demoſthenes was 
of a wavering unſe:tled Humour, which 
could not long continue firm either to the 
fame Men, cr the ſame Affairs; whereas the 
contrary 15 molt apparent ; for theſame Par- 
ty and way of Government which he held 
with from the beginning, to thoſe he kept 
conſtant to the end; and was ſo far from 
leaving them while he lived, that he choſe 
rather to forſake his Life than his Party. He 
was not heard to Apologize for his ſhiftin 
of ſides like Demades, who would ſay, he of- 
ten ſpoke againſt himſelf, but never againſt 
the City. Nor as Melanopus, who being ge- 
nerally againſt Calliſtratus, but often bribed 
off with Mony, was wont to tell the Peo- 
ple, The Man indeed is my Enemy, but we 
muſt ſubmit for the good of our Country. 
Neither as Nicodemus the Meſſenian, who ha- 
ving firſt appear'd on Caſſauder's ſide, and 
afterwards took part with as 
ele 
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Theſe things were not in themſelves con- 
trary, it being always moſt adviſeable to 
obey the Conqueror. But we have nothing 
of this kind to ſay againſt Demoſihence, as 
one who would turn afide or prevari vate, 
either in Word or Deed: For he ſtill kept 
one conſtant Tenor in his Actions, as if they 
had been all govern'd by one unalterable 
Scheme of Policy. And Pauctius the Phi- 
loſopher ſaid, that molt of his Orations are 
ſo written, as if they were to prove this 
one Concluſion, that wha: is honeſt and 
virtuous 1s for it ſelf only to be choſen; as 
that of the Crown, that againſt Ariſtocrates, 
that for the Immunities, and the Philippicks ; 
in all which he perſuades his Citizens to 
purſue not that which ſeems molt pleaſant, 
cafie, or profitable; but declares that in ma- 
ny Caſes, they ought in the firſt place to 
refer that which 15 Juſt and Honourable, 
— their own Safety and Preſervation. So 
that if he had kept his Hands clean from Bri- 
bery, if his Courage for the Wars had been 
anſwerable to the Generoſity of his Princi- 
ples, and the Excellency of his Orations, he 
might deſervedly have his Name placed in 
the higheſt Rank with Cimor, Thucydides, 
and Pericles, and not in the number of ſuch 
Orators as Myrecles, Polyeuctus and Hyper. 
des. Therefore amon2itthole who ſucceed- 
ed him, Phocion, though he appeared on 
that fide in the Common-wealth which was 
83 not 
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not ſo well eſteem' d of, and ſeem'd to favour 

the Macedonians; yet for his Valour and Ju- 

{{i_c, he was thought a Perſon no way infe- 

Nr free rior to Ephialtus, Ariſteides and Cimon : But 
for Demeſthenes being neither fit to be at all re- 
lied on for his Courage in Arms, (as Deme- 
ius ſays) nor on every ſide well fortified 
againſt Bribery, (for how invincible ſoever 

he was againſt the Gifts cf Philip and the 
Macedonians, yet lying open to Aſſaults, and 

being over-power'd by the Gold which 

came down from S and Ecbatana) it ap- 

peared that he was mu. h better able to re- 
commend than toimitate the Virtue; of our 
Anceſtors. And yet (ex-epting only Pho- 

cion) even in his Life and Manners he far 
ſurpaſſed the other Orators of his Time. 

His free None of them di:courſed to che People with 
«oz */ , ſo great Freedom and Boldneſs: He would 
the People. not ſpare their Faults, but oppoſed himſelf 
againſt the unreaſonable Deſires of the Mul- 
titude (as may be cathered from his Ora- 

tions.) And Theopompus writes, that the 
Athenians having by Name appointed De- 
moſthenes, and calling upon him to accuſe 

a certain Perſon, he refus'd to do it: Upon 
whichthe Aſſembly being all in an Uproar, 

he roſe up and ſaid, Tour Counſellor, whether 

you ill or no, (O ye Men of Athens) you 

ſhall always have me; but a Sycaphant or 

falſe Accuſer, though you would have me, 1 

fall never be. His Carriage in the Caſe of 

| Autipho 
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Antipho was plainly Ariſtocratical ; whom, 
after he had been acquitted in the Aſſembly, 


he took and brought before the Court of 


Are iopagus, and, ſetting at nought the Diſ- 
pleaſure of the People, convicted him of ha- 
ving promiſed Philip to burn the Arſenai; 
whereupon the Man was condemned by 
that Court, and ſuflercd for it. He accuſed 
alſo Theoris the Prieſteſs, amongſt many 
other Miſdemeanors, for having inſtructed 
and taught the Slaves to deceive and cheat 
their Maſters, for which the Sencence of 
Death paſs'd upon her, and ſhe was execu- 
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ted. Ihe Oration which Apollodorus made His ſeve- 
uſe of, and by it carried the Cauſe againſt ,. 


Timotheus the Prætor, in an Action of Debt, 


"tis faid was written for him by Demoſthe-. 


nes; as alſo thoſe others againſt. Phormio 
and Stephanus: But this Practice of his was 
thought diſhonourable, and juſtly enough; 
for the Speech which Phormulſpakeagainit 
. en was alſo of his making; by 
which means he did as it were furniſh two 
Adverſaries out ofthe ſame Shop with W ca- 
pons to wound one another. Of his Ora- 
tions which were made in publick to the 
People, that againſt Audrotion, and the other 
againlt Timocretes and Ariſtocratus, was 
written for others, before he dealt himſelf in 
Affairs of the Common-wealth ; for theſeit 
ſeems were publithed by him, when he was 
yet but Seven or Eight and Twenty Years 

84 old. 
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old. That againſt Ariſtogeiton, and that 
for the Immunities he ipake himſelf, at the 
requeſt (as he ſays) of Cceſippus the Son of 
Chabtias, but, as ſome ſay, out of Court- 
{ſhip to the young Man's Mother; though 
he never married her: For his Wife was a 
Woman of Samos, as Demetrius the Mag- 
nefian Wiites in his Book, de Synonymes. It 
is not certain whether his Oration againſt 
the Embaſſy of Aſchines was ever ſpoken; 
although 1domeneus ſays, that A:/chines 
wanted only thirty Voices to a:quit him; 
but this ſeems not to be true, at leaſt ſo far 
as may be conjectured from both their Ora- 
tions writ concerning the Crown: For nei- 
ther of them hath mention'd any thing 
clearly or directly of it, as a Cauſe that ever 
came to Tryal. But let others decide this 
Controverſie. 8 

Now it was evident even in times of 
Peace, what CourſeDemoſthenes would ſtear 
in the Common-wealth: For whatever was 
dane by the Macedonian he could not forbear 
finding fault with it; but upon all Occaſions 
was ſtirring up the 31 of Athens, and 
inflaming $6.4 againſt him: Therefore in 
the Court of Philip, no Man was fo much 
talk'd of, or of ſo great Account as he: And 
when he came thither one of the Ten Em- 
baſſadors, who were ſent into Macedonia, 
though all had Audience given them, yet 


his Speech was anſwered with moſt * 
| and 


| 
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and Exactneſs: but in other Reſpects Philip 
en. ertainꝰd him nut ſo honourably as the 


reſt, neither did he ſhew him the ſame Kind- 


neſs and Civility with which he applied him- 
ſelf to the Party of A:/thines and Philocra- 
tes : So that when the o hers commended 
Philip as an able Speaker, a beautiful Per- 
ſon, nay and as a good Companion that 
could drink ſtoutly; Demoſthenes could not 
contain himſelf from Raillery and Scoffing 
at the Praiſes they gave him : The tirſt, he 
ſaid, was a Quality which might well enough 
become a Rhetorician, the ſecond a Woman, 
and the laſt was only the Property of a 
Spunge ; but none of them any way ſui- 
table to the Character or Commendation 
of a Prince. When Things look d towards 
a War, (Philip on the one ſide being not 
able to hve in Peace, ani the Athenians on 
the other fide, being ftirr'd up by Demo- 
ſthenes) the firſt Action he put them upon, 
was the reducing of Exbea, which by the 
Treachery of the Governors was brought 
under Subje&ion to Philip. To this Pur- 
poſe, he having procured a Decree, they 
croſs'd over thither and chaced the Macedo- 
nian out of the Iſland. The next was the 
Relief of the Byzantines and Perinthians, 
with whom the Macedonians at that time 
made War. He perſuaded the People to 
lay aſide their Enmity againſt thoſe Nations, 


to forget the Offences committed by them 
7 in 
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in the Wars with their Confederates, and to 
ſend them ſuch Succours as ſaved and ſecu- 
red them. Not long after he undertook an 
Embaily to the Græcians, whom he ſollicited 
and ſo far incens'd againſt Philip, that (a 
few only excepted) he wrought them all 
into a general Inſurrection: So that beſides 
the Forces to be raiſed by the Cities, there 
was an Army conſiſting of 15000 Foot and 
2200 Horſe, and the Mony to pay theſe 
Strangers, was levied and brought in with 
great Chearfulneſs; but when the Allies de- 
fired that their Contributions for the War 
might be aſcertain'd and ſtated, Crobylus the 
Orator (as Theophraſtus ſays) told them 
plainly, That War could not be kept to any 
{ct Diet. Now was all Greece up in Arms, 
and in great Expectation what would be the 


«»4 pre. Event of theſe Things. Ihe Eubæans, the 
e Achaians, the Corinthians, the Magari ans, 


the Lencadians, and Corcyræaus, their Peo- 
ple, and their Cities were all join'd toge- 
ther in a League: But the hardeſt Task was 
vet behind left for We e to draw «| 
the Thebans into this Confederacy with the 
reit. Their Country border'd next upon 
Attica, they had great Forces forthe War, 
and at that time they were accounted the 
beſt Soldiers of all Greece, but it was no ea- 
{ie ma ter to make them break with Philip, 
who by many good Offices had ſo lately 
obliged them in the Phocian War; __ 
J 
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ally conſidering the Quarrels and Diſputes 
between theſe two Cities, occaſion'd from 
the nearneſs of their Frontiers, and by fre- 
quent light Skirmiſhes on both ſides daily 
renewed and exaſperated. But after Philip, 
being now grown high and puffed up with 
his good Succeſs at Amphiſſa, had on a ſud- 
den ſurprized Elatæa, and poſſeſſed himſelf 
of Phocis, the Athenians were under a great 
Conſternation, none dufft venture up into 
the Pulpit, or knew what to ſay, all were at 
a Loſs, and the whole Aſſembly in a deep Si- 
lence and great Perplexity. In this Extremi- 
ty of Affairs, Demoſthenes was the only Man 
who appear'd, adviſing to apply themſelves 
to the Thebans; and having otherways en- 
couraged the People, and (as his Manner 
was) raiſcd their Spirits up with Hopes, he, 
with ſome others, was ſent Embatlador to 
Thebes. To oppoſe him (as Maar ſias ſays) 
Philip alſo ſent thither his Embaſladors, 4- 
my;:tasand Clearchustwo Macedonians, be- 
ſides Doachas, Thefialus, and Thrafydens. 
Now upon Conſultation the Thebans were 
well enough aware what ſuitcd beſt with 
their own Intereſt; but every one had be- 
fore his Eyes the dreadful Calamities of War, 
and the Wounds they lately received at Pho- 
cis were remaining yet green and freſh up- 
on them. But ſuch was the Force and Power 
of our Orator, (as Theopoprts tells us) thar 
enkindling their Minds, and . 
wit 
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with a Deſire of Glory, he took away their 
Sight, and caſt a Miſt before all other Conſi- 
derations; ſo that without farther Delibe- 
ration, or any Regard had to the Obliga- 
tions which lay upon them, they caſt away 
all Fear, like Men poſſeſs d, and by his Elo- 
quence inſpired with worthy and honoura- 
ble Reſolutions. This ſo famous an En. 


TheCredit terprize, age / vat by an Orator, was 


Demo thought to be o 


ſt he nes 


ſuch great Conſequence, 


before ibe that Philip immediately ſent Heralds to 


Hattel. 


treat and deſire a Peace. All Greece was una- 
nimouſly up in Arms. The Commanders 
in chief not only of Attica, but of Bæotia, 
applied themſelves to Demoſthenes, and ob- 
ſerv'd his Directions : He managed all the 
Aſſemblies, as well thoſe of the Thebans, as 
thoſe of the Athenians : He was beloved 


both by the one and by the other, and had 


the ſame Authority with both. Neither 
was all this Reſpect ſhewed him without 
goodCauſe; for (as Theopompus had declar'd) 
it was no more than was decent and due to 
his Merit. But there was, it ſhould ſeem, 
ſome fatal Deſtiny in the Revolution of 
theſe Affairs, which, having determin'd to 
put a Period at this time to the Liberty of 
Greece, oppos'd and thwarted all their A- 
ctions; and by many Signs foretold what 
ſhould happen. Such were the dreadful 
Predictions utter'd by the Pythian Foam, 

and 
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and this Old Oracle cited out of the Si- 
bylls. 


The Battel fought at Thermodon, Jet me 
An Eagle in the Air at Diſtance ſee ; 
here they that vanquiſh'd are ſhall mourn ; 


and he 
Who conquers ſtarce ſurvive his Victory. 


This Thermo don, they ſay, wasalittle Ri- 
ver with us in Cheronea, which emptied it 
ſelf into Cephiſus: But we know none of 
that Name at this time, only we conjecture 
that which is now call'd Hæmon, and runs 
by the Temple of Hercules, where the 
Grecians were encamped, might perhaps in 
thoſe Days be called Thermodon, and after 
the Fight, being fill'd with Blood and dead 
Bodies, upon this Occaſion (as we gueſs) 
might change his old Name for that which it 
now bears. Yet Dwrzs ſays, that this Ther- 
modon was no River, but that ſome of the 
Soldiers, as they were pitching their Tents, 
and digging Trenches about them, found a 
ſmall Marble Statue, which, by the In- 
{cription, appear'd to be the Figure of Ther- 
modon, carrying a wounded Amazon in his 
Arms. Concerning this Battel there was 
alſo another Oracle alledged. 

Stay, Ravens, and expect the Fight at 

Thermodon, (upon. 


There will be Carcaſſes good Store to Jon 
n 
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In Fine, it is not eaſie to determine what 
there is of Truth in theſe Reports. But of 
Demoſthenes tis ſaid, that he had ſo great 
Conlidence in the Cræcian Forces, and ſeeing 
the Courage and Reſolution of ſo many brave 
Men ready to engage the Enemy, grew ſo 
high and lofty, that he would by no means 
endure they ſhould give any Heed to Ora- 
cles, or hearken to Prophecies, but gave 
out that he ſuſpected even the Propheteſs 
her ſelf, as if ſhe had been tamper'd with 
to ſpeak in Favour of Philip. The Thebans 
he put in Mind of Epamzinondas, the Athe- 
nians of Pericles, who always took their 
own Meaſures and govern'd their Actions 
by Reaſon, lookingupon ſuch Fopperies as 
a Pretence only for Cowardiſe. Thus far 
therefore Demoſthenesacquitted himſelf like 

His con- a Man of Honour. But in the Fight when 
«rdſ- it came to Blows he did nothing honoura- 
ne E ble, nor were his Performances an way 
anſwerable to his Speeches. For deſercing 
his Poſt, and throwing down his Arms, he 
run away moſt ſhamefully, not all con- 
cern'd (as *tis well ſaid by Pytheas) for the 
Inſcription which was written cn his 
Shield in Letters of Gold, Vith good For- 


Tue. 
Philip's In the mean time Philip, ſoon after the 


ch, Victory, was ſo tranſported with Joy, that 

after the a 3 

z:20-y, having drank to Excefs, he grew extrava- 
gant, and inſulted over the Dead, ſo that 


ſtamp- 


— ——— — 
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ſtamping, and dancing, and railing his Voice 
tothe Meaſures of his Feet, he ſung the firſt 
Words of Demoſthenes his Decree. 

Thus ſpoke Demoſthenes the Sou of De- 
moſthenes of the Pœanean Tribe. 

But when he came to himſelf, and had 
well conſidered the dangerous Circumſtan- 
ces he was lately under, he was {truck with 
Horror, reflecting upon the Strength and 


mighty Power of ſuch an Orator, who had 
" enforced him, within the Compaſs of a few 


Hours, to run the Hazard both of his Life 
and Empire. His Fame alſo reached even 
to the Court of Perſia, and the King ſent 
Letters to his Lieutenants, commanding 
them to feed Demoſthenes with Mony, and 
to make their chief Application to him, as 
the only Man of all the Grec:ans, who was 
beſt able to give Philip a Diverſion, and to 
imploy his Forces nearer Home in the Trou- 
bles of Greece. This afterwards came to 
the Knowledge of Alexander by certain Let- 
ters of Demoſthenes which he found at Sar- 
dis, and by other Papers of the Per/ian Of- 
ficers expreſſing the vaſt Sums which had 
been given him. 

At this time, upon the ill Succeſs which 


now happen'd to the Grecians, thoſe of the * 
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contrary Faction in the Common-wea'th , ,.::;.-. 
fell foul upon Demoſthenes, who took this 
Opportunity to frame ſeveral Informations 
and Indictments againſt him. But the pe 

not 
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not only acquitted him of theſe Accuſa- 
tions, but continued towards him their 
former Reſpects, and as a Man that meant 
well, they reſtored him tothe Management 
of their publick Affairs: Inſomuch, that 
when the Bones of thoſe who had been 
{lain at Cheronea, was brought home to 
be ſolemnly interr'd, Demoſthenes was the 
Man they pitched on to make the Funeral 
Oration. The Misfortunes which befel 
them they did not bear with a baſe, low 
or ignoble Mind, but (as Theopompus writes 
in his Tragedies) by the Honour and Re- 
ſpects thewn to their Counſellor, they 
made it appear, that they were no way 
diſſatisñed with the Counſels he had given 
them. The Spcech therefore was ſpoken 
by Demoſthenes: But his Decrees he would 
not have paſs'd in his own Name, but 
made Uſe of his Friends one after another; 
for he look'd upon his own Genius as un- 
fortunate and inauſpicious; till at length 
he took Courage again af:er the Death of 
Philip, who did not long out- live his Victo- 
ry at Cheronea. And this it ſeems was that 
which was forctold in the laſt Verſe of the 
Oracle, 


The V auquiſl”d there ſhall weep, the Con- 


ner ur die. 


De- 


| 


: 
: 
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Demoſthenes had ſecret Intelligence of the The B. 
death of Philip, and laying hold of this Op- Ben 9 
ortunity to propane s the People with ſthenes, 


ourage, and 
he came into the Aſſembly with a chearful 


tter Hopes for the future; 2d the 


Countenance; pretending to have ſeen a Vi- the deb 
ſion, from whence the Athenians were to Philip. 


ſome great Matters; and not long 

after arrived the Meſſengers, who brought 
the News of Philip's Death: No ſooner had 
the People received it, but immediately 
they offered Sacrifice to the Gods, and de- 
creed that Pau ſanias ſhould be crown'd : De- 
moſthenes appear d publickly in a rich Ha- 
bit, with a Chaplet on his Head, tho? it 
were but the ſeventh Day ſince the Death 
of his Daughter (as tis faid by A:/chines) 
who upbraids him upon this Account, and 
rails at him as one void of natural Affection 
towards his Children; whereas indeed he 
has by this means rather betray'd himſelf to 
be of a poor, low Spirit, and effeminate 
Mind, while he ſeems to make immoderate 
Grief and Lamentation, the only ſigns of a 
gentle and compaſſionate Nature, and to 
condemn thoſe who bear ſuch Accidents 
with more Temper, and leſs Paſſion. For my 
own part, as I cannot ſay that the Behavi- 
our of the Athenians on this Occaſion was 
any way decent or honourable, to crown 
emſelves with Garlands, to facrifice to the 
ds, and all for the _ of a Prince, who 

in 
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in the midſt of his Succeſs and Victories, 
when they were a conquered Nation, had 
uſed them with ſo much Clemency and 
Humanity ; (for it was a practice both un- 
worthy and baſe to make him free of their 
City, and to honour him while he lived; 
and yet as ſoon as he fell by another's Hand, 
to ſet no Bounds to their Jollity, to inſult 
over him dead, and to ing triumphant Songs 
of Victory, as if by their own Valour they 
had vanquiſh'd him.) So I muſt needs com- 
mend the Carriage of Demoſthenes; who 


leaving vain Tears and Lamentations to 


the Women, made it his Buſineſs to do 
that which he thought moſt profitable for 
the Common-wealth. And I think it the 
Duty of him, who would be accounted to 
have a Soul truly Valiant, and fit for Go- 
vernment, that, ſtanding always firm to the 
common Good, and neglecting his own 
private Calamities and Affairs, when they 
came into Competition with the Publick, he 
ſhould maintain the Dignity of his Chara- 
cter and Station; much more than it is of 
good Actors, who repreſent the Perſons of 
ings and Tyrants; and yet theſe, we ſee, 
when they either laugh or weep on the 
Stage, do not follow their own * 
ons, but obſerve that Decorum in their Acti- 
ons which the Subject requires. Moreover, 
if we ought not to leave the unfortunate, 
forlorn, and comfortleſs, overwhelm'd with 
Sorrow, 
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Sorrow, but to uſe ſome ſuch Speeches as may 
alleviate their Afflictions, and divert their 
Minds with more pleaſing Objects (as we 
uſe to adviſe thoſe who are troubled with 
ſore Eyes, to withdraw their Sight from 
bright and offenſive Colours, to Green, and 
thoſe of a ſofter Mixture;) from whence 
can a Man furniſh himſelf with better Ar- 
guments of Conſolation for the Afffictions 
of his Family, than by endeavouring to at- 
temper and allay his own private Mixfor- 
tunes with the good Succeſs and Recovery 
of his Country out of publick Calamities ; 
that ſo the better Fortune of the one may 
in ſome meaſure obſcure and conceal the 
ill Circumſtances of the other. 

have been the larger in this Digreſſion, 
becauſe I obſerve in a Speech of /2:/chines 
upon this Subject, that he endeavours to 
move, and ſoften the Minds of the People 
with Womaniſh Pity and Commiſerat1on. 
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But now to return to my Narrative, The Aue 
Cities of Greece, by the Inſtigation of De- fre- 


moſthenes, once more conſpired together to 


ion a- 
gar uaſt A- 


make another Inſurrection. The Thebars, lexander. 


whom he had provided with Arms, ſet up- 
on their Garriſon, and flew many of them; 
the Athenians made Preparations to join 
their Forces with them; Demoſt hoe be- 
ſtirr'd himſelf in the Pulpit, and writ Let- 
ters to the Perſian Officers, who command- 
ed under the King * Aſia, inciting them 
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to make War from thence upon the Mace. 
donian; calling him Child and Changling : 
But, as ſoon as Alexander had ſettled Affairs 
in his own Country, and came himſelf in 
Perſon with his Army into Bæotia, down 
fell the Courage of the Athenians, and De- 
moſthenes grew Cold: So that the poor The- 
bans being thus deſerted, and betrayed by 
them, were forced to give him Battel alone, 
and by this means loſt their City. Hereup- 
on, the People of Athens were all in an Up- 
roar, and in great Perplexity reſolved to 
ſend Ambaſſadors to Alexander: Amongſt 
others, they made choice of Demoſthenes 
for one; but his Heart failing him for fear 
of the King's Anger, he returned back from 
C:itheron, and left the Embaſſy. In the 
mean time, Alexander ſent to Athens, re- 
quiring ten of their Orators to be deliver'd 
up to him, as Idomeneus and Thuris have 
reported; but, as the moſt and beſt Hiſto- 
rians ſay, he demanded theſe eight only; 
Demoſthenes, Polyeuctus, Ephialtes, Lycur- 
gus, Myrocles, Damon, Calliſthenes, and 
Charidemus. It was upon this Occaſion, that 
Demoſthenes related to them the Fable 
wherein the Sheep are ſaid to deliver up their 
Dogs to the Wolves. Himſelf, and thoſe 
that were with him, contending for the 
ſafety of the People, he compar d to the 
Dogs that defended the Flock; but Alexan- 
der he called the only Wolf. And ws 

e 
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he farther told them, That as we ſee Corn- 
Maſters ſell their whole Stock by a few 
Grains of Wheat, which they carry about 
with them in a Diſh, as a ſmall Sample of 
the reſt; ſo you, by delivering up us, who 
are but a few, do at the ſame time una- 
wares ſurrender up your ſelves all together 
with us. Theſe things we find thus related 
in the Hiſtory of Ariſtobulus the Caſſan- 
drian. —— 

The Athenians were now deliberating, 
and at a loſs what to do, when Demades, 


27} 


baſſy o 
De es 


having agreed with the Perſons whom A :Alexan- 


lexander had demanded, for five Talents, 
undertook to go Ambaſlador, and tointer- 
ceed with the King for them ; and, whether 
it was that he relied on his Friendſhip and 
Kindneſs, or that he hoped to find him ſa- 
tiated, as a Lion glutted with Slaughter, he 
prevailed with him both to pardon the Men, 
and to be reconcil'd to their City. Upon the 
departure of Alexander, the Faction of De- 
made s grew great in Power and Authority; 
but Demoſthenes was quite under Hatches. 
Yet when Agi the Spartan made his Inſur- 
rection, he alſo for a ſhort time attempted 
to raiſe ſome Commotions in Attica; but 
he ſoon ſhrunk back again, ſeeing the 4- 
thenians would not riſe with him, and that 
is being Slain, the Lacedemonians were 
vanquiſhed. 
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The Adi- At this time it was that the Indictment a- 


Ste. gainſt Creſiphon, concerning the Crown, was 

phon con- brought to Trial. The Action was com- 

eig menced a little before the Battel in Cheronea, 
be clowa. hen Charondas was Archon, but it came 

not to Sentence till about ten Years after, 

Ariſtophon being then Archon. Never was any 

ublick Cauſe more celebrated than this; 

bod for the Fame of the Orators, and for the 
generuus Courage of the Judges, who, tho 

at that time the Accuſers of Demoſthenes 

were Men of the greateſt Power, and ſup- 

ported by he Favour of the Macedonzans, 

yet would not give Judgment againſt him, 

but acquitted him ſo honourably, that A 

ers nl ſcarc e the fifth part of their Sut- 

frages on hisSide; fo that imme liately he 

left the City, and ſpent the reſt of hi, Life 

in teaching Rhetorick about the Ifland of 
Rhodes, and upon the Continent in [onza. 

Farpalus Tt was not long after that Flarpalus fled 

ax7es to from Alexander, and came to Athens out of 

Athens, _ 

1/12. He was conſcious to himſelf of many 

lewd Practices occafion'd by his Luxury, and 

fear'd the King, who was now grown terrible 

even to his beſt Friends. Yet this Man had 

no ſooner addreſſed himſelf to the People, 

and delivered up his Goods, his Ships, and 

He co, himſelf to their Diſpoſal, but the other Ora- 
bete. tors of the 'Town had their Eyes quick] 

xd upon his Mony, and came in to his Aſli- 

tance, perſuading the Athenians to W 
an 


F 
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and protect their Suppliant. But Demoſthe- 
nes at firſt gave advice to chaſe him out of 
the Country, and to beware leſt they invol- 
ved their City in a War upon this ſo unne- 
ceſſary and unjuſt an occa ſion. Vet ſome few 
Days after, as they were taking an Account 
of the Treaſure, Harpalus perceiving how 
much he was pleas'd with the King's Cup, 
and how curiouſly he ſurvey'd the Sculpture 
and Faſhion of it, he deſired him to poĩze it 
in his Hand, and conſider the weight of the 
Gold. Demoſthenes being amazed to feel how 
heavy it was, ask'd him what Price it would 
come for? To you, Sir, ſaid Harpalus with 
aſmiling Countenance, it ſhall come with 20 
Talents. And preſently after, when Night 
drew on, he ſent him the Cup with ſo ma- 
ny Talents. This Harpalus it ſeems was a 
Perſon of good skill to diſcern a Man's Co- 
vetuouſneſs by the Air of his Countenance, 
and from the pleaſant Caſt of his Eyes to diſ- 
cover his Nature. For Demoſthenes could not 
reſiſt the Temptation, but receiving the Pre- 
ſent like a Garriſon into his Houſe, he was o- 
vercome, and wholly ſurrender'd himſelf up 
tothe Intereſt of Harpalus. The next Day he 
came into the Aſſembly with his Neck well 
ſwath'd about with Wool and Rollers, and 
when they called on him toriſe up and ſpeak, 
he made Signs as if he had loſt his Voice, But 
the Wits turning the Matter to Ridicule, ſaid 
that certainly the Orator had been ſeiꝝ d that 
4 Night 
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And De- 
moſthe· 
nes. 
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Night with no other than a Silver Squinzy. 
And ſoon after the People being ſenſible of 


the Bribery, grew angry, and would not 
ſuffer him to ſpeak, or make any Apology 
for himſelf, but run him down with Noiſe. 
Whereupon a certain Droll ſtood up, ſaying, 
O ye Men of Athens, What, will you not hear 
rhe King's Cup-bearer? So at length they 
— ry baniſhed Harpalus out of the City; and 
fearing leſt they ſhould becall'd to Account 
for the Treafure which the Orators had pur - 

loin'd, they made a ſtrict enquiry, going 

from Houſe to Houſe ; only Callicles the Son 

of Arrenidas, who wasnewly married, they 

would not ſuffer to be ſearch'd, ot of re- 
ſpect, as Theopompus writes, to the Bride, who 

was within. But Demoſthenes oppoſed the 
Inquiſition, and preferr'd a Decree to refer 

the Buſineſs to the Court of 1 and 

to puniſh thoſe whom they ſhould find 

Pemo- guilty. But he himſelf being one of the 
fort firſt whom the Court condemn'd, when he 
gulli of came to the Bar, was fined fifcy Talents, 
Bribery, and committed to Priſon; where, out of 


„and 5 
a Tra Shame of the Crime for which he was con- 


ed. demned, and through the weakneſs of his 
Body, growing ſoon impatient and weary of 
His E- his Confinement, without the Privity of 


ſcape out . . 
F Priſen, ſome, and by the Connivance of others of 


his Keepers, he made his Eſcape. 
He had not fled far from the City, when 
finding that he was purſued by ons 1 
e | thoſe 
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thoſe Citizens who had been his Adverſa- 
ries, he endeavour'd to hide himſelf. But 


when they call'd him by his Name, and 
coming up nearer to him, defired he would 
accept from them ſome Mony, which they 
had brought from home, as a ſmall Provi- 
ſion of his Journey, and to that Purpoſe 
only had followed him ; when they intreat- 
ed him to take Courage, and without Paſ- 
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ſion to bear up againſt his Misfortune; he Tye Beha- 
burſt out into much greater Lamentation ; 7 of 
ſaying, But how is it poſſible to ſupport my fhenes ;n 
ſelf under ſo heavy an Aﬀtiidtion, ſince I leave his Exile. 


4 City in which I have found ſuch Enemies, 
as in any other it is not eaſie to meet with 
Friends ſo generous and kind. The Truth 
is, he bore his Baniſhment after an unmanly 
Faſhion, ſettling for the moſt part in Ægiua 
and Trezene, and with Tears in his Eyes, 
looking towards the Country of Attica. 
Inſomuch that there remain upon Record 
ſome Sayings of his, no way ſuitable tothat 
Generolity and Bravery with which he uſed 
to expreſs himſelf, when he had the Ma- 
nagement of the Common-wealth. For as 
he was departing out of the City, it is re- 
ported, that he lifted up his Hands towards 
the Acropolis, and ſaid, O Lady Minerva, 
ho ts it that thou tabeſt Delight in three 


ſuch fierce untrattable Beaſts, the Owl, the 


Dragon, and the People? The young Men 


that came to viſit and converſe with him, 
he 
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he deterr'd from medling with State-Afﬀairs, 
telling them, that if at firſt two Ways had 
been propoſed to him, the one leading to 
the Pulpit and the Aſſembly, the other di. 
rectly tending to Deſtruction, and he could 
have foreſeen the many Evils which attend 
thoſe who deal in publick Buſineſs, ſuch a 
Fears, Envies, Calumnies, and Contentions, 
he would certainly have taken that which 
led ftraight on to his Death. 

But now hapned the Death of Alexander, 
while Demoſthenes was in this kind of Ba 
niſhment which we have been ſpeaking of 
And the G7#c:ans were once again up in 
Arms, en:-ouraged by the brave Attempts of 
Leoſthenes, who was then drawing a Cir- 
cumvallation about Autipater, whom he 
held cloſe beſieged in Lamia. Pytheas 
therefore the Orator, and Callimedon of 
Carabia, fled from Athens, and joyning 
themſelves with Autipater, they went about 
with his Friends and Emballadors to keep 
the Greciansfromrevolting and taking Part 
with the Athenians. But on the other fide, 
Demoſthenes aſſociating himſelf with the 
Embaſſadors that came from Athens, us'd his 
utmoſt Endeavours, and gave them his belt 
Aſſiſtance, in perſuading the Cities to fal 
unanimouſly upon the Macedonzans, and to 


His Con- drive them out of Greece. Philarchus lays, 


with Py- 


that in Arcadia there hapned ſuch a Ren- 


counter between Pytheas and Dc moſthents 
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as came at laſt to downright railing, while 
the one pleaded for the Macedonians, and 


the other for the Grecians. Pytheas is re- 


orted to have faid, that as we always 
. there is ſome Dil eaſe in the Family 
to which they bring Aſſes Milk; ſo where- 
ever there comes an Embaſſy from Athens, 
that City muſt needs be indiſpoſed. But 
Demoſthenes preſently anſwer'd him, retort- 
ing the Compariſon; Aſſes Milk is brought 
to reſtore us our Health, and the Athenians 
come for the ſafety and Recovery of theSick. 
With theſe Paſſages the People of Athens 
were ſo well pleaſed, that they decreed the 
re:alling of Demoſthenes from Baniſhment. 
The Decree was brought in by Damon the 
Pæaneau, Nephew to Demoſthenes. So they 
{ent him a Ship to Ægina, and he landed at 
the Haven of Piræus, where he was met, 
and joy fully received by all the Citizens, 
not ſo much as the Archon, or the Prieſt 
ſtaying behind. And Demetrius and Mag- 
ne ſian ſays, that he lifted up his Hands to- 
wards Heaven, and bleſſed this Day of his 
happy Return, as far more honourable than 
that of Alcibiades; ſince he was recall'd by 
his Countrymen, not through any Force or 
Conſtraint put upon them, but by their own 
good Will and free Inclination;. There re- 
main'd only his pecuniary Fine, which ac- 
cording to Law could not be remitted by 
the People. Burt they found out at Way 5 
elude 
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His Fine elude the Law. It was aCuſtom with then 
Fenn. tted. — 2 — | 
to allow a certain Quantity of Silver to thoſe 


who were to furniſh and adorn the Altar for 
the Sacrifice of Jupiter Soter. This Office 
for that turn they beſtowed on Demoſthe. 


ner, and for the Performance of it ordered 
him fifty Talents, the very ſum in which , 


he was condemned. Yet it was no long 


time that he enjoy d his Country after his | 


Return, the Attempts of the Grec:ans being 
ſoon all utterly defeated. For the Battel 


at Cranon hapned in March, in Fuly the 


Garriſon enter'd into Munychia, and in 
October following died Demoſthenes after 
this Manner. 


Th: 7775 Upon the Report that Aut ipater and Cra 
rion of his , 


Death, terug were coming to Athens, Demoſthenes | 


with his Party took their Opportunity to 
eſcape privily out of the City; but at the 
Inſtance of Demades they were condemned 
by the People. They diſperſed themſelves 


flying ſome to one Place, ſome to another: 


And Antipater ſent about his Soldiers into 


Archias all Quarters to apprehend them. Archias | 
* ai. was their Captain, and was thence called 


ce. era cles, or the Exile Hunter. He was 2 


Thurian born, and is reported to have been 
an Actor of Tragedies; and they ſay that 
Polus of gina, the beſt Actor of his time, 
was his Scholar; but Hermippus reckons 
Archias among the Diſciples of Lacritus the 
Orator ; and Demetrius ſays, he ſpent ſome 

time 
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time with Anaximenes. This Archias find- 
ing Hyperides the Orator, Ariſtonicus of 
Marathon, and Himerens the Brother of 
Demetrius the Phalerean at Agina,he took 
them by Force out of the Temple of Ajax, 
whither they were fled for ſafety, and ſent 
them to Autipater then at Cleonæ, where 
they were all put to Death: And Hyper:- 
des (as they ſay) had his Tongue cut out. 
Demoſthenes, he heard, had taken Sanctuary 
at the Temple of Neptune in Calabriæ, and 
crofling over thither in ſome light Veſſels, 
as ſoon as he had landed himſelf, and the Demo- 
Thracian Spear-Men that came with him, heme by 
he endeavour'd to perſuade Demoſthenes hin. 
that he would accompany him to Antipater, 
as if he ſhould meet with no hard Uſage 
from him. But Demoſthenes, in his Sleep the 
Night before, had an odd unuſual Dream : 
It ſeem'd to him that he was acting a Trage- emo 
dy, and contended with Archzas for the Vi- fihenes b 
ory ; and though he acquitted himſelf ? *. 
well, and gave good Satisfaction tothe Spe- 
ctators, yet for want of better Furniture and 
Proviſion for the Stage, he loſt the Day. 
Wherefore as Archias was diſcourſing to 
him with many Expreſſions of Kindneſs, he 
fate {till in the ſame Poſture, and looking up 
ſtedfaſtly upon him, O Archias, faid he, 1 
was never much taken with your Action here- 
tofore, and now I am as little moved by your 
Promiſes. Archias at this beginning to 

grov- 
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Demoſthenes, thou ſpeak'ſt like the Oracle 


of Macedon; before thou didſt but act | 


Part. Therefore forbear only a little, while 
T write a Word or tas home to my Famih. 
Having thus ſpoken, he withdrew himſelf 


farther into the Temple, and taking ſome 


Paper, as if he meant to write, he putthe 


Quill into his Mouth, and biting it, as he 


was wont to do when he was thoughtful or 
writing, he held it there for ſome time. Then 
he bowed down his Head and covered it. 


The Soldiers that ſtood at the Door ſuppo- 


ſing all this to proceed from Want of Cou- 
rage and Fear of Death, in deriſion called him 

eminate, faint-hearted Coward. And Ar- 
chias drawing near, deſired him to riſe up, 
and repeating the {ame kind Things he had 
ſpoken before, he once more promiſed him 
to make his Peace with Autipater. But De- 
moſthenes perceiving that now the Poiſon 
had a and ſei:cd his Vital, uncovered 
his Head, and fixing his Eyes upon Archzas, 
Now, ſaid he, as ſoon as you pleaſe you may ati 
the Pert of Creon in the Tragedy, and caſt 
out this Body of mine unburied : But, O gra. 
cious Neptune, I, for my own Part, while 1 
am yet alive, ariſe up and depart ont of this 
ſacred Place; but Antipater and the Mace- 
donians have not left ſo much as thyT emple 
unpolluted. After he had thus ſpoken and 


deſired to be held up, becauſealready he be- 


gan 


| 


grow angry and to threaten him; Noce, ſaid | 


: 
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an to tremble and ſtagger, as he was going 
forward, and paſſing by the Altar, he fell 
down, and witha Groan gave up the Ghoſt 
Ariſto faith, that he took the Poiſon out Yerious 
of a Quill, as we have ſhewn before. But — a 
Pappus a certain Hiſtorian (whoſe Hiſtory ;,, ;:, 
was recovered by Hermzppus) ſays, that as 2carh. 
he fell near the Altar, there was found in 
his Paper this beginning only of a Letter 
and nothing more, Demoſthenes to Antipater. 
The Suddenneſs of his Death was much 
wondred at, and the Thrac:ans who guarded 
the Doors, reported that he took the Poi- 
ſon into his Hand out of a Rag, and 
ut it in his Mouth, and that they imagined 
it had been Gold which he ſwallowed. But 
the Maid that ſerv'd him, being examined 
by the Followers of Archias, athrm'd that 
he had worn it ina bracelet for along time 
as an Amulet. And Eratoſthenes himſelf ſays, 
that he kept the Poiſon in an hollow Ring, 
and that Ring was the Bracelet which he 
wore about his Arm. Many and various are 
the Reports of thoſe who have writ con- 
cerning this Matter, which it is no way 
needful to recount : Yet I muſt not omi: 
what is ſaid by Demecharis, a familiar inti- 
mate Acquaintance of Demo/thenes, who is of 
Opinion, it was not by the Help of Poiſon 
that he met with ſo {udden and ſo caſie a 
Death; but that by the ſingular Favour and 
Providence of the Gods he was thus * 
rom 
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Honour 
beſtowed 


on him af- 


ter hrs. 
Death. 
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from the barbarous Cruelty of the Maceds 
#ians. He died the ſixteenth of October, 2 
Day the moſt ſad and ſolemn of all the Year, 
on which the Women celebrate the Thef 
mophoria of Ceres, and faſt all Day in the 
Temple of that Goddeſs. . 

Soon after his Death the People of Athen 
beſtowed on him ſuch Honours as he had 
deſerved. They erected his Statue of Braſs; 
they decreed that the eldeſt of his Family 
ſhould be maintain'd in the Prytaneum; and 
on the Baſe of his Statue was ingraven this 
famous Infcription - 


Tf with the Wiſdom of thy Mina 
An equal Courage had been join d, 


Greece nc er had ſuſter d ſo great Harms, 
Euſlav d by Macedomans Arms. 


For it is very ridiculous, which by ſome 
Men is reported, that Demoſthenes ſhould 
make theſe Verſes himſelf in Calabria, v 
he was about to take the Poiſon. = 

A little before we came to Athens, 'tis 
ſaid, there hapned ſuch an Accident as this. 
A Soldier being ſummon'd to appear before 
his ſuperior Officer, and to anſwer an Accu- 
ſation brought againſt him, put that little 
Gold which he had into the Hands of De- 
moſthenes his Statue: The Fi of this 


Statue were folded one within another, and 


near ic grew a ſmall Plane-Tree ; n 
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| many Leaves (either accidentally blown thi- 
ther by the Wind, or placed ſo on purpoſe 
by the Man himſelf) falling together, and 
lying round about the Gold, concealed it 
for a long time, At length the Soldier re- 
turn'd, and finding his Treaſure entire; the 
fame of this Accident was ſpread abroad: 
And many of the Wits upon this Occaſion 
ſtrove to vindicate Demoſthenes from Cor- 
ruption, in ſeveral — which they 
made on the ſame Subject. 
As for Demades, he did not long enjoy 
the New Honours he had lately gotten; Di- 
vine Vengeance for the Death of Demoſt he- 
nes purſuing him into Macedonia; where 
he was juſtly put to Death by thoſe whom 
he had baſely flattered. They were weary 
of him before, but at this time the Guilt he 
lay under was manifeſt and unavoidable. For 
ſome of his Letters were intercepted, in 
which he had encouraged Perdzccas to fall 
upon Macedonia, and to ſave the Grecians ; 
who, he ſaid, hung only by an old rotten 
| Thread, (meaning Aut ipater.) Of this he Bang i, 
' wasaccuſed by Dinarchus the Corinthian, Demades. 
and Caſſander was ſo inraged, that he firſt 
flew his Son in his Boſom, and then gave 
order for his Execution ; whoby woful Ex- 
perience, and his own moſt ſad Misfortunes, 
was at length convinc'd, That Traztors, 
who make ſale of their Country, ſell them. 
U ſelves 
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ſelves firſt: A Truth which Demoſthenes 
had often foretold him, and he would ne- 
ver believe. Thus, Soſſius, you have the 
Life of Demoſthenes, from ſuch Paſlages as 


we have either read or heard concerning 
him. 
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Marcus Tullius Cicero. 


Tranſlated from the Greek, 


—_— 


ther of Cicero, was both well Born, and 
lived in good Faſhion, but of his Father 
nothing is reported, but in extreams. For 
whilſt ſome would have him the Son of a 
Fuller, and educated in that Trade, others 
reduce the Original of his Family to“ Tullus +, 6:49 
Attius an illuſtrious King of the Volſci: ru 


Actor, 
ſed legendum, Ty>>ny AH. Regem Volſcorum ad quem exul. C- 
iolauus confugit. Vid. Li. lib. 2. vit. Coriol. in Aut. noſt. 


U 2 How- 


T. is generally ſaid, that Helvia the Mo- 
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Howſoever he, who firſt of that Houſe was 
firnamed Cicero, ſeems to have been a Per- 
ſon worthy to be remember'd ; becauſe thoſe 
who ſucceeded him did not only not reject 
but were fond of that Name, though vulgar- 
ly made a matter of Reproach. For the La- 
tins calla Vetch Cicer, and a flat Excrecence 
in the reſemblance of a Vetch on the tip of 
his Noſe, gave him the ſirname of Cicero. 
But this Cicero, whoſe Story I am writ- 
ing, is ſaid to have briskly reply'd to ſome 
of his Friends, judging it fit to lay aſide or 
change that Name when he firſt ſtood for 
publick Office, and engaged in Affairs of 
State, that he would make it his utmoſt 
Endeavor to render the Name of Cicero more 
glorious than that of the Scauri and Catulli; 
and therefore, when being Queſtor of $:c:ly 
he had made an Oblation of Silver Plate to 
the Gods, and had inſcribed thereon the Ini- 
tial Letters of his two Names Marcus and 
Tullius, inſtead of the Third he merrily com- 
manded the Artificer to engrave the Figure 
of a Veteh by them: Theſe things are re- 
4 Ter. Non. lated of his Name. : 
Jan. Cice- Of Cicero's Birth it is reported, that his 
"1 e Mother was delivered without Pain or La- 
Pridie. bour on the Third of the Nones of Fan- 


Non. Jan. gry, that Day on which now the Magi- 
Blute ſtrates of Rome Pray and Sacrifice for the 
principis, Emperor; it is ſaid alſo that a Spectre ap- 
— cal. pear d to his Nurſe, and foretold the ay 
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ſhe then ſuckled, ſhould afterwards become 
a great Benefit to the Roman State; which 
things would otherwiſe have appeared 
Dreams and Trifles, had not himſelf ſoon de- 
monſtrated the Truth of the Prediction for 
when he came to the Age of going to 
School, he was of ſuch eminent Pregnancy, 
and had ſuch Fame and Glory amongſt the 
Boys, that their Fathers would often viſit 
the School, that they themſelves might 
behold that Cicero, and as Eye-Witneſſes 
report his Quickneſs and Aptneſs in Learn- 
ing ſo much celebrated; but the ruder ſort 
of them were angry with their Children, 
to ſee them as they walked together, re- 
ceiving Cicero with reſpect into the middle 
lace. | 
F Now he being, as Plato would have the 
Scholar-like and Philoſophical 'Temper to 
be, diſpoſed to all manner of Learning, and 
neglectful of no Art or Science, had a more 
peculiar Propenſity to Poetry, and there is 
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a Poem now extant, made by him when a Forte 


Boy, in Tetrameter Verſe, calld * Pontius 
Glaucus. 


Potnius, 
vi d. V irg. 


Geor. 3. 


In progreſs of time, applying himſelf Ver. 257- 


more generally to thoſe Stu 


ies, he became 2 


not only an excellent Orator, but alſo one Glauci 
of the moſt eminent amongſt the Roman Potniades 


Poets; and the Glory of his Rhetorick (till 
remains, notwithſtanding the my new 
Modes in Speaking ſince his Time, but his 

U 3 Poetry 


malis 
membra 
abſumpſe- 
re quadri- 
Sis. 
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Poetry is become wholly obſolete, and with- | 


out Fame, by reaſon of thoſe many witty 
Poets which have ſince ſucceeded and fur. 


paſſed him. 

Leaving his Juvenile Studies, he became 
an Auditor of Philo the Academick, whom 
the Romans, above all the other Scholars of 
Clitomachus, admired for his Eloquence and 
lov'd for his pleaſant Converſation : He alſo 
apply'd himſelf to Mutius Scævola, an emi- 
nent Stateſman, and as they term'd it, 
* Prince of the Senate, of whom he acquir'd 
Princ. Se- knowledge of the Laws. 

nat. Prin- For ſome time he ſerved in Arms under 
dal diu: Olla in the Mar/ſian War, but perceiving 
fuit is qui the Commonwealth running into Faction, 


panty wee and from Faction all things tending to an 


tus qux abſolute Monarchy, he again betook him- 


per Cen- ſelf to his retired and contemplative Life, 
fores Per” and converſing with the Learned Greeks 
ſa fiebat wholly apply'd to his Study, till Sy had 
— obtain'd the Government, and the Com- 


batur, A, mon-wealth was in ſome kind of ſettle- 

Gell. I. 3. ment. | 

2 About this time, Chry/ogonus, Hlla's e-. 
mancipated Slave, being informed by ſome 
body, of an Eſtate belonging to one who 
was faid to be put to Death by Proſcription, 
had bought it himſelf for two thouſand 
Drachma's ; of which when Raſcius the Son 

and Heir of the dead complained, and de- 


mon- 


| 


\ 
I 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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monſtrated the Eſtate to be worth f two Lay Sara 
hundred and fifty Talents, Hlla took it ſo ] 12.4 
heinouſly to have his Actions queſtioned, our Au- 
that he preferr'd a Proceſs againſt Roſcius hor in * 
for the Murder of his Father, Chry/ogonus 20 he 
managing the Evidence: None of the Ad- expreſs 


vocates durſt aſſiſt him, but fearing the Cru- Face 


elty of Hylla avoided the Cauſe. man by the 
eric 

Mony, but in this place Rualdus has defended him againſt Scaliger, al- 
though he finds fault with ſome Miſtakes of that kind in other parts of this 
Life, and therefore we will take it fur granted, that Cicero's Duobus mil- 
libusnummume xact y anſwers Plutarch*sS191kiov Seay uaryand his fex- 
agies uri ſ Y SraxociorTHAdvTor; and to underſtand the great Piſ- 
proportion bet i xt Chryſogonus's Price and Roſcius's Value of his Father's 
Goods, we ſuppoſe that Nummus ſignifies Denarius, and not Seſtertius; 
that the Roman Denarius and the AttickDrachma were of the ſamevalue, 
and they are generally computed to 7 ob. q. of our Mony, though ſome 
Pretenders to greater Experience make the Attick Drachma 8 d. q. 
That the Attick Mina was of the ſame value with the Roman Libra 
that every Mina contain'd one hundred Drachma's; every Attick Ta- 
lent, Sixty Mina's and fix thouſand Drachma's ; which makes a great 
Diſproportion, and gives à juſt Cauſe for Roſcius's Complaint : And 
yet the Diſproportion would be ſtill greater if Nummus ſig niſied, as Scali- 
gar contends, Seſtertius, which was but the fourth part of @ Denarius or 
Drachma. Vide Manucium in Tull. Orat. pro Roſcio Amar. & Ru- 
ald. notas præfixas, & Xylandri affixas Plutarch in Ed. Pariſ. 


The young Man being thus deſerted, fled 
for Refuge to Cicero: His Friends encourag- 
ed him, as never being like again to havea 
fairer and more honourable Introduction 
to Glory; he therefore undertakes the De- 
ey; carries the Cauſe, and wasadmired 
Or It. 

But fearing Sylla, he travelled into Greece, 
and gives it out, that he did it in order to 
his Health: And indeed he was ſo lean and 

8 meagre, 
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meagre, and had ſuch a Weakneſs in his 
Stomach, that he could take down nothing 
but a ſpare and thin Diet, and that not 
*till late in the Evening: His Voice was 
loud and good, but ſo harſh and unmana- 
ged, thatin vehemence and heat of ſpeak- 
ing, he always raiſed it to ſo high a Tone, 
that there was reaſon to fear the endanger- 
ing of his Body by it. 

When he came to Athens he was an 
Auditor of Ant:ochus the Aſcalonite, being 
taken with the Volubility and Elegance of 
his Speech, alcho' he did not approve the 
Novelty of his Opini ns: For Antiochus had 
now fallen off from the new Academy, as 
they call it, and forſaken the Sect of Car- 
neades, either moved by clear Conviction 
and the evidence of Senſe, or, as ſome ſay, 
through Ambition and Oppoſition to the 
Followers of Clitomachus and Philo, and had 
changed his Opinion, in moſt things, em- 
bracing the Doctrine of the Szozcks. But 
Cicero rather affected and adhered to theſe 
Doctrines of the new Academy; reſolving 
with himſelf if he could get no publick 
Employment in the Common-wealth, tore- 
tire thither from Pleading and Political At- 
fairs, and to paſs his Life with Quiet in the 
ſtudy of Philoſophy. | 

But after he had receiv'd the News of 
Hlla's Death, and his Body again ſtrength- 
ned by Exerciſe, was come to a 9 
17 6 | 6 Ws a It; 
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habit, his Voice managed and render'd ſweet 
a nd full to the Ear, and pretty well fitted 
to the Diſpoſition of his Body, his Friends 
at Rome earneſtly ſolliciting him by Let- 
ters, and Antiochus as much perſuading 
him to return to publick Affairs, he again 
forbiſh'd up his Rhetorick, as the proper 
Inſtrument of a Stateſman; and re- excited 
his Political Faculty, both diligently exer- 
ciſing himſelf in Declamations, and apply- 
ing to the celebrated Orators of that 
ume. 

From f hence he took ſhipping for Aſia and Þ Athens. 
Rhodes; amongſt the Aſian Rhetoricians he 
converſed with Xenocles of Adramyttas, 
Diany/ins of Magneſia, and Menippus of Ca- 
ria; at Rhodes for an Orator with Apollonins * The 


the Son of Molon, and for a Philoſopher te- 
with Poſſtdonius. — 


| to the Im- 
port of the Greek, though it is evident Plutarch was miſtaken both in 
this and Czſar's Life, mating two Men of one, a Father and a Son : 
For the famous Rhetorician, Maſter both to Cx ſar and Cicero, was cal- 
led Apollonius Molon. Vid. Rualdi notas prztix. Pl. Ed. Par. 


It is reported, that Apollonius not under- 
ſtanding the Roman Language, deſired C:- 
cero to declaim in Greek, and that he readily 
obey'd him, as knowing it the beſt way to 
have his Defects amended: After he had 
ended his Declamation,others were a{toniſh- 
ed, and mutually contended in Praiſe of the 
Orator ; but Apollonius, as he had diſcovered 
N no 
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no great Tranſport whilſt he heard him, ſo 
when he had done, he fate muſing with 
himſelf for ſome conſiderable time; at which 
Cicero being diſturbed, he ſaid unto him, 
Thee, O Cicero, I praiſe and admire, but I 
pity the Fortune of Greece, to ſee Arts and 
Eloquence, the only Ornaments that were left 
her, by thee tranſported to the Romans. 

And now when Cicero, full of Expectation, 
was again bent upon Political Affairs, a cer- 
tain Oracle blunted the Edge of his Inclina- 
tion; for conſulting the God of Delphos 
how he ſhould arrive at the top of Glory, 
Pythia anſwer'd, By making his own Genius 
and not the Opinion of the People the Guide 
of his Life ; and therefore at firſt he paſſed 
his Time in Rome cautiouſly, and was very 
backward 1n pretending to publick Offices, 
ſo that he was at that time in little eſteem, 
and had got the Names of Greek and Scho- 
lar, the uſual and ordinary Cant of the 
meaneſt Mechanicks of Rome. 

But being by Nature very defirous of 
Fame, and by his Father and Relations al- 
ſo incited thereto, he apply'd himſelf to Plea- 
ding, in which he arrived at Eminence, not 
by gentle and flow degrees, but on a ſud- 
den his Glory ſhone forth, and he far ſur- 
paſs'd all the Advocates of the Bar. 

At firſt it is ſaid he was, as well as De- 
moſthenes,very defective in Action, and there- 
fore he diligently apply'd himſelf ſome- 

t1Mmes 
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times to Noſcius the Comedian, and ſome- 
times to Aſp the Tragedian. 

They report of this A:/op, that whilſt he 
was repreſenting on the Theatre Atræus de- 
liberating the Revenge of Thyeſtes, he was ſo 
tranſported beyond himſelf in the heat of 
Action, that with his Truncheon he ſmote 
one of the Servants haſtily croſſing the 
Stage, and laid him dead upon the Place. 

And ſuch afterwards was Cicero's Action, 
that ic did not a little contribute to render 
his Eloquence perſuaſive, deriding the Rhe- 
toricians of his time, for delivering their O- 
pinions with great noiſe ; he faid it was want 
of Ability to ſpeak that made them bawl, as 
— Men who cannot walk get on Horſe- 

ack. 

And indeed his facetious Humour in jear- 
ing and jeſting ſeem'd very proper and de- 
lightful at the Bar, but his uſing it to exceſs 
offended many, and gave him the repute of 
ill 3 i 

e was appointed 9reſtor in a great Scar- 
city of N had 85 for his Province, 
where tho' at firſt he diſpleaſed many, by 
compelling them to ſend in their Proviſions 
to Rome; yet after they had had experience 
of his Care, Juſtice, and Clemency, they ho- 
noured him more than ever they did any of 
their Governors before. 

Not lang after ſome young Men of good 
and noble Families, charged with "Or 

; an 
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and Diſſoluteneſs againſt Martial Diſcipline, 


were ſent back from Rome to the Pretor of 


Sicily; but Cicero fo excellently ed 
their Defence, that he got them all dil 
charged. | 

Returning to Rome with a great Opinion 
of himſelf for theſe things, a pleaſant Acci- 
dent befel him, for lighting upon an emi- 
nent Citizen of Rome in Campania, whom 
he accounted his Friend, and asking him 
what the Romans ſaid and thought of his 


Actions, as if the whole City had been fil- 


led with the Noiſe and Glory of what he had 
done, he anſwered, Why Cicero, where haſt 
thou been all this time? It {truck him dead 


at Heart, to perceive that the Report of his 


Actions was fallen into the City of Rome as 
an immenſe Ocean, wichout any return of 
publick Glory. And therefore afterwards 
conſidering with himſelf, that the Glory he 
contended for was an infinite thing, and 
that there was neither End nor Meaſure in 
ſuch Purſuits, he abated much of his Ambi- 
tious Thoughts : Yet, nevertheleſs he was 
exceſſively pleaſed with his own Praiſe, and 
continued to the very laſt moſt paſſionately 
deſirous of Glory; which often interrupted 
the Proſecution of his wiſeſt Reſolutions. 
Applying himſelf more reſolutely to pub- 
lick Buſineſs, he accounted it an abſurd 


thing, that Artificers uſing Veſſels and In- 


ſtruments inanimate, ſhould know the 
Name, 
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Name, Place, and Uſe of every one of 
them; and yet the Stateſman, who mana- 
geth publick Affairs by Men, ſhould be neg- 
gent and careleſs in the knowledge of Per- 
ſons and Things relating to the Common- 
wealch; and therefore he not only acquain- 
ted himſelf with the Names, but alſo knew 
the particular Place where every one of the 
more eminent Citizens dwelt, what * 
he poſſeſſed, the Friends he made uſe of, and 
thoſe that were of his Neighbourhood ; and 


when he travelled the Road of 1zaly, he could 


readily name and ſhew the Eſtates and Seats 
of his Friends. 

Having ſo ſmall an Eſtate, tho? a ſuffi- 
cient Competency for his own 7 it 
was much wonder'd that he took neither 
Fees nor Gifts from his Clients, more eſpe- 
cially, that he did it not when he under- 
took the proſecution of Yerres : This Ver- 
res, who had been Pretor of $zc:ly, and ſtood 
charged by the S$:c:/zans of many evil Pra- 
ctices during his Government there, Cicero 
cauſed to be condemned, not by ſpeaking, 
but in a manner by holding his Tongue. 
For the Judges favouring Yerres, had de- 
terr'd the 'Tryal by ſeveral Adjournments to 
the laſt Day, in which it was evident there 
could not be ſufficient Time for the Advo- 


cates to be heard, nor to bring the Cauſe to 


an Hue ; Cicero ſteps up, and faid, there was 
no need of Speeches; and therefore produ- 
cing 
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cing and examining Witneſſes, he required 
the Judges to proceed to Sentence. 
And yet there are many pleaſant things 


ſaid to be ſpoken by Cicero in this Cauſe. 


* 0. Ceci- AS when an emancipated Slave, by Name 
lius Niger * Cecilius, ſuſpected of the 7euiſb Religion, 
ad feaccu- would have put by the S:c:lians, and un- 
nus perti- dertaken the Proſecution of Ferres himſelf 


3 Cicero ſaid, But what has a Jew to do with 
Enal 


quia erat STw1nes F. leſh ? For the Romans call a f gel 
Verrs Pig, Jerres. Verres reproaching Cicero for 


— Effeminancy, he replied, you thould have 


Tranſia- given this Reproach within your own doors, 


zor errs to your Children; for Verres had a Son, a 
= pretty grownBoy, who was ſuppoſed baſs 


for Ver- ly to proſtitute his Beauty: Horten/ius the 
n 8 not daring directly to undertake the 


M. Te. Defence of Yerres, was yet perſuaded toap- 
rentius pear for him at the laying on of the Fine, 


nog the and received an Ivory Sphynx for his Re- 


Latins, ward: Cicero in ſome Paſlage of his Speech 


henifes « obliquely reflecting on him, Hortenſus told 


Mezalis « him he was not skilful in folving Riddles; 


gelt Pig, No, ſays Cicero, and yet you have a Sphynx 
and it h 

at home. 
ſhould 
have been 
in the Greek, F141 EA 74] punpivroy, to have juſtified another Rendrin;. 


3 Verres being thus condemned, and Cicero 
yri- 


ades ſim- ſetting the Fine but at T Seventy five My- 
pliciter riads, he lay under the ſuſpicion of being 


politz in Corrupted by Bribery to leſſen the _ 
| 


re num- 


* 


* 
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But yet the Siciliaus, in Teſtimony of their maria nun- 


Gratitude, ſent and brought him many Pre-Mnigcust 
ſents from that Iſle when he was MAadilis; of quam De- 


which he made no private Gain for 2 
ſelf, but rather made uſe of their Generoſity i ur 


run, ut 


to bring down the Price of V ictual. decies apud 
ati nos 
nunquam aliud quam decies ſeſtertium. Gronovius de pecunia veteri, p. 
541. Ed. Elſev. So that the 75 Myriads in Cicero's Taxation muſt be ac- 
counted Myriads of Denarii, which, as Rualdus computes them, amountsto 
Tricies ſeftertium, 4 Sum far ſhort of the Legal Penalty in ſuch Caſes ; 
andthzre fore there muſt bean Error in Plutarch, or his Tranſcriber : But 
if an account be taken of this Maiter from Cicerc's own Relation, it 
will be very evident that he gave no occaſion to render his Juſtice ſu- 
ſpeed of being corrupted by Bribery, as Plutarch intimates : For be 
ta not only require of Verres the double Value of his unjuſt Extortions 
in Sicily, which was the leaſt Sum that could be by Law impoſed, but 
with a more ſevere Juſtice alſo one other half. For Verres's Exa8tions 
being valued at Quadraginties, the double Forfeiture amounts but to 
Octingenties ſeſtertium, but he demands Mille ſeſtertium, quo nomine 


a te Millies Seſtertium, ex lege repete, ut ex divinatione & oratione 
re in Verrem patet. 


He had a very pleaſant Seat at Arpiuum, Non 


he had alſo a Farm near Neapolzs, and ano- — 
ther about Pompeii, but neither of any great md A,. 


value. The Portion of his Wife Terentia hu in 


not ſo much for Buſineſs, as for his Health 
and the Weakneſs of his Stomach. He was 
otherwiſe in the care of his Body nice and 
delicate, as by uſing himſelfto a ſet number 
of Walks and Rubbings; and after this 


manner 
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manner managing the habit of his Body, he 
brought it in time to be healthful, and able 
to endure great Fatigue and Labour. 

He made over his paternal Seat to his 
Brother, but he himſelf dwelt near Mount 
Palatine, that he might not give the trou- 
ble of long Journeys to thoſe that made ſuit 
to him; and indeed there were not fewer 
daily appearing at his Door, to do their 
Court to him, than did to Craſſus for his 
Riches, or to Pompey for his Power amongſt 
the Soldiers, the moſt admired and greateſt 
Men of Rome of that time. Yea wh 7, him- 
ſelf paid Obſervance to Cicero, an Gicerd: 
Power in the Common-wealtch conferr'd 
much to the Encreaſe of the Authority and 
Glory of Pompey. When many and great 
Competitors ſtood with him for the Pretor's 
Office, he was choſen before them all, and 
managed the Deciſion of Cauſes with Ju- 
ſtice and Integrity: It is reported that Lici- 
nius Macer, a Man himſelf of great Power 
in the City, and ſupported alſo by the A.- 
ſiſtance of Craſſus, was accuſed before him 
of Extortion, and that in confidence of his 
own Intereſt, and the Diligence of Friends, 
whilſt the Judges were debating about the 
Sentence, he went to his own Houſe, where 
haſtily trimming himſelf, and putting on a 
white Gown, as already acquitted, he re- 
turned again towards the Court; but C a 


ſas meeting him in the Porch, and 2 


| | 
! 


*:1 
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him that he was condemned by general 
Suffrage, he went home, threw himſelf up- 
on his Bed, and died immediately: This 
Sentence gave Reputation to Cicero for his 
Dexterity in over-ruling the Bench. When 
Vatinins, one of a rough Nature, inſolent at 
the Bar to the Judges, having his Neck 
ſwoln with ſcrophulous Humours, ſtood be- 
fore the Tribunal of Cicero, and asking 
ſomething, which he denied, and deſired 
longer time to conſider of; had ſaid, he 
would not have diſputed this, had he been 
Pretor; Cicero turning towards him, re- 
plied, But I have not fo large and ſtiff a 
Neck as you have. 
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When there were but two or three Days {ua uira- 
remaining in his Office, Manilins was tum, im- 


brought before him, and charged with Ex- 


pudentes, 
præſertim 


tortion. Now this Mauilius had the good indicendo 


Opinion and Favour of the common People, 


temerari- 
os valido 


and was thought to be Proſecuted only for & dure 
Pompey's fake, whoſe particular Friend he collo pre- 


was; and therefore, when he had asked a 
ſet time for his Tryal, and Cicero had al- 
lowed him but one Day, and that the next 
only, the common People grew highly of- 
tended, becauſe it had been the Cuſtom of 
the Pretors to allow ten Days at leaſt to 
the Accuſed ; when the Tribunes of the 
People having called him to the Bar, and 
accuſing him (of an unuſual Practice) he 
deſiring to be heard, ſaid, that as he had al- 

X Ways 


ditos di- 


Cee. 
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ways uſed the Accuſed with Equity and Hu- 
manity, as far as the Law allowed, ſo he 
thought it hard to deny the fame to Mani 
lin, and that he had ſtudiouſly appointed 
that Day, of which only, as Pretor, he was 
Maſter ; and thatit wasnot the part of thoſe 
that were deſirous to help him, to caſt the 
Judgment of his Cauſe upon another Pre- 
tor. Theſe things being ſaid, made a won- 
derful change in the People, and commend- 
ing him much for it, they deſired that he 


himſelf would undertake the Defence of H. 


uilius, which he willingly conſented to, and 
that principally for the ſake of Pompey, who 
wasabſent, and therefore ſtepping up again, 
he made an Oration of the whole Matter, 


from the beginning, briskly reflecting upon 


the Factious, and the Enemies of "_ 

Yet he was preferr'd to the Conſulſhip 
no leſs by the Nobles, than the common 
People for the good of the City; and both 


Parties jointly aſſiſted his Promotion upon 


this Account. The change of Government 
made by $y//a, which at firſt ſeem'd intole- 
rable, by Time and Uſage did now apper 
to the People no ill way of Settlement; 
there were indeed ſome that endeavoured 
to alter and ſubvert the preſcnt State of 


Affairs, but more for their own private 


Gain than publick Good. | 
Pompey being at this time employ'd in 
Wars with the Kings of Pontus and "— 
1Cre 
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there wanted ſufficient Force at Rome, to 
ſuppreſs thoſe that affected Change in the 
Common-wealth: Theſe had for their Head 
a Man of a bold, daring and reſtleſs Hu- 
mour, Lucius Catiline, who was accuſed, 
beſides other great Offences, of deflouring 
his Virgin Daughter, and killing his own 
Brother ; of which latter fearing to be pro- 
ſecuted at Law, he perſuaded $y//2 to ſet 
him down as though he were yet alive, a- 
mongſt thoſe that were to be put to Death 
by Proſcription. 

This Man the profligate Citizens chu- 
ſing for their Captain, gave Faith to one 
another, by Sacrificing a Man and eating of 
his Fleſh; and a great part of the” young 
Men of the City were corrupted by him, 
he providing for every one, Pleaſures, Drink, 
and Women, profuſely ſupplying the Ex- 
pence of thoſe Debauches. 

All Etruria was in a Diſpoſition to revolt, 
and a great part of Gallia Ciſalpina, but 
Rome it ſelf was in the moſt dangerous In- 
clination to change, by reaſon of the une- 
qual diftribu-1on of the Wealth of that Place, 
for Perſons of the greateſt Honour and Spi- 
rit, hal made themſelves poor by Shews, En- 
tertainments, Ambition of Offices, and Sum- 
ptuous Buildings, and by this the Riches of 
the City were fallen into the Hands of mean 
and deſpicable Perſons; ſo that there wan- 
ted but little Weight to remove the Seat of 

X 2 Aﬀairs, 
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Affairs, it being in the Power of every da- 
ring Man to overturn a ſickly Common- 
wealth. 

But Catiline being deſirous of procuringa 
ſtrong Fort in order to his future Deſigns, 
pretended to the Conſulſhip, and was in 
great hopes of having Caius Autonius for his 
Collegue, a Man, of himſelf, neither a fit 
Leader for the beit nor worit Deſigns, but 
ſuch a one as might make a good Acceſſion 
to the other's Power: Theſe things the 
greateſt part of the good and honeſt Citi- 
zens apprehending, put Cicero upon {tand- 
ing for the Con{ulſhip, whom the People 
readily receiving, Catiline was put by, fo | 
Cicero and C. Antonius were choſen, altho' 
amongſt the Competitors Cicero was the 
only Man deſcended from a Father of the 
Equeſtrian,and not of the Patrician Order. 

'Tho' the Deſigns of Catiliue were not yet 
publickly known; yet great previous Com- 
motions immediately follow'd upon Ciceros 
Entrance upon the Conſulſhip; for on the 
one ſide, thoſe which were forbidden, by 
the Laws of Hylla, publick Offices, being 
neither inconſiderable in Power nor Num- 
ber, ſtood and careſſed the People for them, 
ſpeaking many things truly and juſtly a- 
gainſt the Tyranny of $y//a, had they not 
diſturbed the Government in an 1mproper 
and unſeaſonable time; on the other fide, 


the Tribunes of the People propoſed Laws 
upon 
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upon the ſame Hypotheſes, conſtituting a 
Decemvirate with unaccountable Power; 
with whom, as Lords, ſhould be the Right 
of ſelling the publick Lands of all 7:alyand 
Syria and whatſoever Pompey had newly 
conquer'd, of judging and baniſhing whom 
they pleaſed, and of planting Colonies, of 
taking Monies out of the Treaſury, and of 
levying and paying what Soldiers ſhould be 
thought needful, and therefore ſeveral of the 
Nobility favoured this Law, but eſpecially 
C. Antonius, Cicero's Collegue, in hopes of 
being one of the 'Ten; but that that gave 
the greateſt fear to the Nobles was, that he 
was thought privy to the Conſpiracy of 
Catiline, and not to diſlike it, becauſe of 
his great Debts. | 
Cicero endeavouring in the firſt place to 
provide a Remedy againſt this Danger, got 
a Decree of the Province of Macedonia for 
Antonius, and Gallia, which was given to 
himſelf, he relinquiſhed. By this Kindneſs 
he ſo wrought Autonius to his beck, that like 
a hired Player, he was always ready to Se- 
cond him for the good of his Country, and 
when he had wade him thus tame and tra- 
ctable, Cicero with greater Courage attacked 
the Affectors of Innovation; and therefore 
in the Senate, making an Oration againſt 
the Law of the Decemvirates, he fo con- 
founded thoſe which propoſed it, that they 
had nothing to rey: ut if when they 
K 


again 
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again endeavoured, and having prepared 
things beforehand, had call'd the Conſuls 
before the Common-Hall; Cicero fearin 

nothing went firſt out, and commanded the 
Senate to follow him, ſo that he not only 
threw out the Law, but vanquiſhed the Tr: 


bunes with his Eloquence, that he made * 


them lay aſide all their other Pretences. 

For Cicero was the Man who principally 
demonſtrated to the Romans, how great a 
reliſh Eloquence gives to that tha: is good, 
and how invincible a juſt Propoſal is, if it 
be well ſpoken; and that it is neceſſary for 
him, who would dextrouſly govern a Com- 
mon-wealth, in Action always to prefer that 
which is honeſt before that which is po- 
pular, and in Speaking, to ſeparate that 
which is offenſive, from that that is con- 
venient. 


vel po- And there was an Accident in the Theatre 


tius L. 
Roſcius 
Otho, 
Tribune 
of the 
People, 
for ſo 


were his 


about that 
Matter, i: they ſtill enjoy as their more eminent Place 


fliled 


Lex Ro- 


ſcia, 


in the time of his Conſulſhip, which was a 
Demonſtration of the Prevalence of his E- 
loquence. 

or whereas formerly the Knights of 
Rome, were mingled in the Theatre with 


the common People, and took their places 


amongſt them as it happen'd, * Marcus Otho 
the Prætor was the firſt, who in Honour 


diſtinguiſhed them from the other Citizens, 


and appointed them a proper Seat, which 


in the 'Theatre: 'This the common * 
| | took 


\ 
[ 
[ 
| 
| 
{ 
| 
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took as an Indignity done to them; and 
therefore when Ot h pours in the The- 
atre, they in reproach hiſſed him; the 
Knights on the contrary received him with 
loud clapping; the People repeated and en- 
creaſed their hiſſing, the Knights continu- 


' ed their clapping; upon this turning upon 


one another, they fell to reproaches, ſo that 
the Theatre was in great Diſorder: Cicero 
being informed of it, came himſelf to the 
Theatre, and ſummoning the People into 
the Temple of Belloua, he ſo effectually chid 
and chaſtis'd them for it, that they again re- 
turning in the Theatre, received Orth 
with a loud Applauſe, contending with the 
Knights who ſhould give the greateſt De- 
monſtrations of Honour and Reſpect to 
the Pretor. 

The Conſpiracy of Catiliue, at firſt time- 
rous and diſheartned, began again to take 
Courage, and therefore afſembling them- 
{elves together, they exhorted one another 
more boldly to undertake the Deſign before 
Pompey's Return, who, as it was ſaid, was 
now on his March with his Forces for Rome. 
But the Veteran Soldiers of Sylla were Ca- 
tthne's chiefeſt Confidence; theſe had been 
Disbanded all about 1raly, but the greateſt 
number and the valianteſt of them lay ſcat- 
tered about the Cities of EtTuria, dreaming 
of new Plunder and Rapine amongſt the 
hoarded Riches of Italy: Theſe having for 

©. M4 their 
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their Leader Mauilius, who had eminently 


ſerved in the Wars under $y/la, join d 


themſelves to Catiline, and came to Rome to 
aſſiſt him with their Suffrages at the Ele- 
ction: For he again pretended to the Con- 
ſulſhip, having reſolved to kill Cicero in the 
Tumult of the Aſſembly. 
Beſides, the Gods ſeem'd by Earthquakes, 
Thunders, and Spectres to foretel the De- 
ſign, and there were alſo Intimations from 
Men concerning it, true enough in them- 
ſelves, tho' not ſufficient for the Conviction 
of the noble and very powerful Catz: 


Wherefore Cicero deferring the Day of Ele. 


ction, conven'd Catiline into the Senate, and 
there examin'd him of thoſe things that 
were reported; Catiline believing there were 
many in the Senate deſirous of Change, and 
to give a Specimen of himſelf to the Con- 
ſpirators preſent, anſwered with a gentle 
Hypocriſie: Hhat Il do J, ſays he, there 


being two Bodies, the one Lean and Con ſun- 


without one, if 1 X a Head to that Bo 
which wants one? 

matically ſpoken of the Senate and People, 
Cicero was the more afraid. 

Him, armed with Coat of Mail, the moſt 


eminent Citizens, and many of the young 


ptruewitha Head, the other great and Joo | 


heſe things being Enig- | 


Gentlemen conducted from his Houſe to 
the Campus Martius, where deſignedy 


\ throwing his upper Garment off from his 
PF 1 I Shoulders, 
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Shoulders, he ſhew'd his Armour under- 
neath, and diſcovered his Danger tothe Spe- 
ctators, who being very much moved at it, 
gather'd round about him for his Defence. 
But at length, Catiliuc was by a general Suf-- 
frage again put by, and Silauus and Mure- 
na choſen Conſuls. 

Not long afrer this Catilines Soldiers 
were got together in a Body in Etruria, 
the Day appointed for the Deſign being 
near at Hand : About Midnight ſome of the 
principal and moſt powerful Citizens of 
Nome, as Marcus Craſſus, Marcus Marcellus, 
and Scipio Metellns went to Cicero's Houſe, 
where knocking at the Gate, and calling up 
the Porter, they commanded him to awake 
Cicero, and tell him they were there. 'The 
Buſineſs was this; Craſſus his Porter after 
Supper had delivered him Letters brought 
by an unknown Perſon: Some of them 
were directed to others, but one to Cause 
without a Name: this only Craſſus read, 
which inform'd him, that there was a great 
Slaughter intended by Catiliue, and advi- 
{ed him to leave the City: The others he 
did not open; but went with them im- 
mediately to Cicero, being affrighted at 
the Danger, and to free himſcl: of the 
Suſpicion he lay under for his Familiarity 
with Catiline. Cicero therefore conſider- 
ing of the Matter, ſummoned the Senate 
at break of Day. The Letters he brought 

with 
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with him, and deliver'd them to thoſe to 
whom they were directed, commandin 
them to read them publickly; they all 
alike contain'd an Account of the Gam 
ſpiracy. 
In the But after Quintus Marrins, a Man of Pre. 
K k > 4 
Ae, S, torian Dignity, had declared that there was 
but bere a liſting of Men in Etruria; and that Mar- 
17 L ciuc was ſaid to be by witha great Force ho- 
2tor fol- ES 0 . . 

loms Sa. VCring about thoſe Cities, in Expectation of 
lu. ſome Alteration in Rome; the Senate made 
a Decree, to put over all Affairs to the Con- 

fuls, and that they taking them into their 

Care, ſhould according to their Diſcretion 

order and preſerve the Common-wealth. 

This the Senate did not uſe to do often, but 

only in caſe of imminent Danger. After Ci- 

cero had receiv'd this Power, he committed 

all Aflairs abroad to . but the 
Manage of the City he kept in his own 
Hands. Such a numerous Attendance guard- 

ed him every Day he went abroad, that the 
greateſt part of the Market- place was fill d 

with his Train when he enter'd it. Catiliue 
impatient of further Delay, reſolved him- 
{elt to fly to Manilius his Camp; but com- 
manded Marcius and Cethegus to take their 
Swords, and go early in the Morning to Ci- 

cero's Gates, as if only intending to ſalute 

him, and then to fall upon him and flay 

him. This a Noble Lady, Fulvia, coming 

by Night, diſcover'd to Cicero, bidding him 

beware 
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beware of Cet hegus and Marcus. They came 
by break of Day, and being denied Entrance, 
ſtorme and roared at the Gates, which 
render'd them more ſuſpicious. But Cicero 

oing forth, ſummon'd the Senate into the 
Temple of Jupiter Stator, ſeated on the Top 
of the Holy Strect, which goeth up to the 
Capitol; where Catiliue with others of his 
Party alſo coming, as intending to make 
his Defence, none of the Senators would fir 
by him ; but all of them left that Bench 
where he had placed himſelf, and when he 
began to ſpeak interrupted him with 
Noiſe. 

At length Cicero ſtanding up command- 
ed him to leave the City, for ſince one 
govern'd the Common-Wealthwith Words, 
the other with Arms, it was neceſſary there 
ſnould be a Wall betwixt them: Catiline 
therefore immediately left the Town, with 
three hundred armed Men, and taking to 
himſelf, as a Magiſtrate, the Rods, Axgs,and 
other Enſigns of Authority, he went to Mar- 
cius, and having got together a Body of 
near twenty thouſand Men, with theſe he 
marched to the ſeveral Cities, endeavour- 
ing to perſuade or force them to revolt. 
So it being now come to open War, Au- 
tonits was ſent forth to fight him, the Re- 
mainder of thoſe in the City which Cati- 
line had corrupted, Cornelis Lentulus got 
together and encouraged. 


He 
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He had the Sirname Sura, a Man of a 
Noble Family, but a diſſolute Liver, who 
for his Decauchery was formerly thrown 
out of the Senate, he was then the ſecond 
time Pretor, as the Cuſtom was, when eje- 
cted Perſons were reſtored to the Senatorian 
Honour: It is ſaid that he got the Sirname 
Sura upon this Occaſion; being Qucſtor in 
the Time of Sy//a, he had laviſhed away 
and conſumed a great Quantity of the pub- 
lick Monys, at which Ha being provok'd 
called him to give an Account in the Se- 
nate; he appear d with great Inſolence and 
Contempt, and telling him that he would 
make no Account, held up the Calf of his 
Leg, as Boys uſe to do when they make 
a Default at Ball, upon which he was Sir- 
named Sxra, for the Romans call the Calf 
of the Leg Sura. 

Being at another time proſecuted at Law, 
and corrupting ſome of the Judges, he e- 
ſcaped only by two Suffrages, but he com- 
plain'd what he had given to one of them 
was a needleſs Charge, becauſe one Suffrage 
would have been ſufficient to have abſolved 
him. 

This Man, ſuch a one in his own Nature, 
and incenſed by Catiliue, the falſe Prophets 
and Magicians had alſo corrupted with vain 
Hopes, inchanting him with fictitious Verſes 
and Oracles, and demonſtrating from the 
Sybilline Prophecies, that there were 1 

ar- 
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Cornelinss deſign'd by Fate to be Monarchs 
of Rome; two of which, Cinua and Hylla, 
had already fulfill'd the fatal Decree, and 
that the Gods were now coming to ofter 
the Monarchy to the third Cornelius re- 
maining, and that therefore he ought by 
all Means to accept it, and not loſe his 
Opportunity by Delay, as Catiline had 
done. 

Lentulus therefore deſigned no mean or 
trivial Matters, for he had reſolved to kill 
the whole Senate, and as many other Citi- 
zens as he could, to fire the City, and {pare 
no body but only Pompey's Children,intend- 
ing to ſeize and keep them as Pledges of 
his Reconciliation with Pompey : For there 
was then a common and ſtrong Report, that 
Pompey was returning from a great Expedi- 
tion. The Night appointed for the Deſign 
was the firſt of the Saturnalia's: Swords, 
Flax, and Sulphur, they carried and hid in 
Cethegus his Houſe, and providing one hun- 
dred Men, and dividing the City into 25 
many Parts, they had allotted to every onc 
ſingly his proper Place, ſo that in a Rlo- 
ment many kindling the Fire, the City 
might be in a Flame all together; others 
were appointed to ſtop up the Aqueducts, 
and to kill thoſe who thould endeavour to 
carry Water to quench it. 

Whilit theſe "'I'hings were preparing, it 
hapned there were two Embailadors * 

rac 
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the Allobroges then reſident at Rome, a Na- 
tion at that time in a diſtreſſed Condition, 
and very uneaſie under the Roman Govern- 
ment: Theſe Lentulus and his Party adjudg. 
ing uſeful Inſtruments to move and ſeduce 
Gallia to revolt, admitted into the Conſpi- 
racy, and they gave them Letters to their 
own Magiſtrates, and Letters to Catiline, 


in thoſe they promiſed Liberty, in theſe they 


exhorted Carziline to ſet all Slaves free, and 
to bring them along with him to Rome, they 


ſent with them to Catiline, one Titus, 1 


Native of Croton, who was to carry thoſe 
Letters to him. 

Theſe being the Counſels of inconſider- 
ing Men, and ſuch as converſed together 
with Wine and Women, Cicero purſued with 
Induſtry, Conſideration, Sobriety, and great 
Prudence, having beſides ſeveral Emiſſaries 
abroad, who obſerved and traced with him 
all they did; he alſo conferred privately 
with and contided in many, who were 
thought engaged in the Confpiracy ; he 
knew all the Diſcourſe; which paſſed be- 
twixt them and the Strangers; and lying 
in Wait for them by Night, he took the 
Crotonian with his Letters, the Allobroges 
Embaſſadors being in private Conſult with 
him : By break of Day he ſummoned the 
Senate into the Temple of Concord, where 
he read the Letters and examined the Di- 
coverers. 


Junius 


| 
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Junius Syllanusadded, that ſeveral had 
heard Cethegns lay, that three Contuls and 
four Pretors were to be lain; Pz/0 alfo, a 
Perſon of Conſular Digmty, teftihed other 
Matters of the like Nature; and Caius Su- 


picius, one of the Pretors, being ſent to Ce- 


thegus his Houle, found there a great Quan- 
tity of Arrows, Arms, Swords and Daggers, 
all newly furbiſhed : At length the Senate 
decreeing Indemnity to the Crotonzan upon 
Diſcovery of the whole matter, Leutulus was 
convicted, abjured his Office, (for he was 
then Pretor) and put oft his Robe edged 
with Purple in the Senate, changing it for 
another Garment more agreeable to his pre- 
{ent Circumſtance: He thereupon, with the 
reſt of his Confederates preſent, was com- 
mitted to the Pretor in free Cuſtody. 

It being Evening, and the common Peo 
ple in Crowds expecting without; Cicero 
went forth to them, and told them what 
was done, and then, attended with them, 
went to the Houſe of a Friend, and near 
Neighbour, for his own was taken up by the 
Women, who were celebrating with ſecret 
Rites the Feaſt of the Goddeſs, whom the 
Romans call Bona, or the Good, the Greeks 
urzixciz; for a Sacrifice was annually per- 
formed to her in the Conſul's Houſe, either 


by his Wife or Mother in the Preſence of the 
\ etta! Virgins. 


Cees 
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Cicero being got to his Friend's Houſe pri. 
vately, a few only being preſent, fell to deli. 
berate with himſelf, how he ſhould treat 
theſe Men; the ſevereſt Puniſhment, and 
ſuch indeed as was fit for ſo great Crimes, he 


was afraid, and ſhie of executing, as well 


from the Clemency of his Nature, as alſo 


left he ſhould be thought to exerciſe his 
Authority too infolently, and to treat too 


rudely Men of the Nobleſt Birth and moſt 


werful Friendſhips in the City; and yet 


F. he ſhould uſe them more mildly, he had 
a dreadful Proſpect of Danger from them, 
for there wasno Likelyhood, if they ſuffered 
leſs than Death, they would be reconciled 
tohim, but rather adding new Rage to their 
former W ickedneſs, break forth into all man- 


ner of Inſolence, whilit he himſelf ſhould 


gain thereby the Repute of a cowardly and 
timorous Perſon, upon other Accountsnot 


thought over valiant by the Vulgar : Whilſt | 


Cicero was doubting what Courle totakein 
theſe matters, a portentous Accident hap- 
pen'd amongſt the Womens Sacrificing ; for 
on the Altar where the Fire ſeem'd wholly 
extinguiſhed, a great and bright Flame iſſued 
forth from the Aſhes of the burnt Wood, at 
which others were afrighted ; but the holy 
Virgins calPd to Terentza, Cicero's Wife, and 
bid her haſte to her Husband, and command 
him to execute what he had reſolved for the 
Good of his Country; for the Goddeſs had 

given 
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given great Light to his Safety and Glory. 
Terentia therefore, as ſhe was otherwiſe in 
her own Nature neither pitiful nor timo- 
rous, but an ambitious W oman, (who, as 
Cicero himſelf ſaith, would rather thruſt 
her ſelf into his publick Affairs, than com- 
municate her Domeſtick to im) told him 
theſe things, and in:enſed him againſt the 
Conſpirators; the ſame did allo Quintus 
his Brother, and Publius Nigridius, one of 
his Companions in Philoſophy, whom he 
often made uſe of in his greateſt and moſt 
weighty Affairs of State. 

The next Day, a Debate ariling in the Se- 
nate about the Puniſhment of theſe Men, 


221 


Hllanus being the firſt who was asked his * Fut 
Opinion, ſaid, It was fit they ſhould be all 2:5 


ſent to Priſon, and there ſuffer the utmoſt 


primus 
ſententi- 


Penalty; to him all conſented in order till a= roga- 


tus, quiz 


it came to Caius Ceſar, who was after- dem 


wards Dictator; he was then but a young t 


Man, and had only gain'd the Beginnings 


empore 
Conſul 
deſigna- 


of his future Riſe, having directed his tus erat. 
Hopes and Policy that way, by which he vd Salad 


afterwards changed the Roman Affairs into a 
Monarchy; his Guilt was unknown to o- 
thers, yet to Cicero he had given many Suſpi- 
cions, tho no ſufficient Proof to Convict 
him; and there were ſome indeed that ſaid, 
tho he was very near being diſcovered, yet 
he had eſcaped him; but others were of Opi- 


nion that Cicero voluntarily overlook'd and 
Y neglected 
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neglected the Evidence againſt him for fear 
of his Friends and Power; for it was ve- 
ry evident to every Body, that theſe 
would be rather a Means of Cæſar's E- 
ſcape, than Cz/ar's Guilt an occaſion of 
their Puniſhment : When therefore it came 
to Cæſar's Turn to give his Opinion, he 


* Senator ſtood up“, and declared that the Conſpi- 
ſtando 


gententi- rators ſhould not be put to Death, but 
2mdixit. their Eſtates confiſcated, and their Perſons 
+ _ f ſent to ſuch Cities in Italy as Cicero ſhould 
Tentia approve, there to be kept Priſoners itil 
Ceſaris Catiline was conquered: To this Sen- 
»7- --*- tence, being the moſt moderate, and he 
Fine that deliver d it a moſt powerful Speaker, 
in perp*- Cicero himſelf gave no ſmall weight; for 
Roan” he ſtood up, and turning the Scale on ei- 
damnan- ther ſide, he ſpake ſometimes in favour of 


dos, non the former, ſometimes of Cæſar's Sen- 
pro tem- 


— ugg Sentence moſt dient for Cicero (becauſe 
qui judi- he would incur the leſs blame, if the Con- 
38 ſpirators were not put to Death) choſe ra- 
:=cefſe ther the latter; ſo that Sy/lanus alſo chan- 
potuit. ging his Mind, retracted his Opinion, and 
—— 4 ag aid he had not declar*d for Capital, but on- 
9. 36. Ei. ly the utmoſt Puniſhment, whichtoa Roman 
Elſeve ator is Impriſonment. Cz/ar having gi- 
ven his Sentence, Catulus Luttatins was the 

firſt who contradicted it; him Cato ſeconded, 

and in his Oration caſt ſuch a vehement 


Suſpicion 
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Suſpicion upon Cz/ar, and ſo fill'd the Se- 
nate with Anger and Reſolution, that a De- 
cree was paſs'd for the Execution of the 
Conſpirators; but Cæſar oppoſed the Con- 
fiſcation of their Goods, not thinking it 
lit that thoſe who had rejected the mildeft 
part of his Sentence, ſnould make uſe of 
the ſevereſt: Many inſiſting for it, he ap- 
peals to the Tribunes; but they would * Penes 
not be ruled by him, till Cicero himſelf Hennes 
yielding, remitted that part of the Sen- kat mo- 
tence about Confiſcation. rem in- 

After this, Cicero went out with the Senate S. 
to the Conſpirators; they were not all to- conſulto. 
gether in one Place; but the ſeveral Præ- 
tors had them, ſome one, ſome another in 
Cuſtody: And firſt he took Lentulus out of 
the Palace, and brought him by Lia Sacra, 
through the middle of the Market-place, 
a Circle of the moſt Eminent Citizens en- 
compaſſing and guarding Cicero. The 
People affrighted at what was doing, paſ- 
fed by in filence; eſpecially the young Men 
ſeem'd with fear and trembling, as if they 
were initiating in ſome ſacred Myſteries of 
Ariſtocratick Tyranny. 

Afterwards paſſing from the Market- 
place, and coming to the Goal, he delive- 
red Lentulus to the Officer, and comman- 
ded him to Execute him, and after him 
Cethegus, and ſo all the reſt in order he 
brought, and delivered up to Execution. 
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And when he ſaw many of the Conſpi- 
rators in the Market-place, ſtanding toge- 
ther in Companies, ignorant of what was 
done, but expecting Night, as if the Men 
were {till alive, and in a poſſibility of being 
reſcued, he call'd to them in a loud Voice, 
and ſaid, They did live; for ſo the Romans, 
to avoid harſh Language, expreſs thoſe that 
are dead : It was now Evening when he 
return'd from the Market-place to his own 
Houſe, the Citizens no longer attending 
him with Silence, or in Order, but recei- 
ving him as he paſſed, with Acclamations | 
and Applauſes, ſaluted him, Saviour and 
Founder of his Country. 

A bright Light ſhone through the Streets 
from the Lamps and Torches ſet up at the 
Doors, and the Women appear'd from the 
Tops of their Houſes, to honour and be- 
hold Cicero returning home with a ſplen- 
did Train of the moſt principal Citizens; 
amongſt whom were ſeveral who had ma- 
naged great Wars, obtain'd Triumphs, and 
added to the Poſſeſſions of the Roman Em- 
pire, both at Sea and Land; theſe, as they 
paſſed along with him, acknowledged to 
one another, that though the Roman Peo- 
ple were indebted to ſeveral Officers and 
Commanders of that Age, for Riches, Spoils, 
and Power; 3 to Cicero alone they ow d 
the Safety and Security of all theſe, for de- 


livering them from ſo great and eminent 
a 
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a Danger; for though it might ſeem no 
wonderfulthing to prevent the Deſign, and 
puniſh the F yet to Defeat the 

eateſt of all Conſpiracies with ſo little 
mage, Trouble and Commotion, was ve- 
ry extraordinary; for many of thoſe who 
had run in to Catiline, as ſoon as they heard 
the Fate of Lentulus and Cetheguc, left and 
forſook him, and he himſelf with his re- 
maining Forces joining Battel with Auto- 
zius, Was deſtroyed with his Army. 

And yet there were ſome who were very 
ready both to ſpeak and do ill to Cicero for 
theſe things, and they had for their Lead- 
ers ſome of the Magiſtrates of the enſuing 
Year, as was one of the Prætors, and 

Metullus and Beſtia the Tribunes; theſe en- 
tring upon their Office ſome fe Days be- 
fore Ciceros Conſulate expired, would not 
permit him to make his Oration to the 
People; but throwing the Forms before the 
Roſtra, hinder'd his ſpeaking, commanding 
him, if he pleaſcd, only toabjure his Office, 
and deſcend: Cicero upon this, moving, as 
going to abjure, and ſilence being made, 

e made his Oath not in the uſual, but a 
new and peculiar Form, vig. that he had 
ſaved his yg and preſerved the Go- 
vernment; the Truth of which Oach all 


the People by Oath confirmed. 
Cz/ar and the Tribunes being the mo- 
exaſperated by theſe * endeavo - 
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create him further trouble, and therefore: 


Law was propoſed for the calling Pompey 
home with his Army, to ſuppreſs the Inſo- 
lence of Cicero; but it was a very lucky 
thing to Cicero, and the whole Common- 
wealth, that Cato was at that time one of 


the Tribunes, for he being of equal Power 


with the reſt, and of greater eſteem, oppoſi 


: 
: 
: 
' 
f 


their Deſigns, both eaſily defeated all — | 


Projects, and in an Oration to the r_ 
ſo highly extolled Cicero's Conſulate, t 
the greateſt Honours were decreed him,and 

he publickly declared the Father of his 

The 1 Country, which Title he ſeems * firſt to 

:ime be have obtain'd, when Cato ſo ftiled him in 

had th? his Oration to the People. 

Honour of At this time therefore his Authority was 

Name very great in the City; but he created him- 

fe, ſelf much Envy, and offended very many, 

Aſemily not by any evil Action, but becauſe he was 


of the always praiſing and magnifying himſelf; for 
fer 7 wa; neither Senate, nor Aſſembly of the People, 


before gi. nor Court of Judicature could meet, in 
rang which he was not heard to boaſt of Cati/me 
Kuang iy and Lentulus; beſides, he ſo filled his Books 
Q Catu- and Writings with his own Encomiums, that 
— he render'd a ſtile, init ſelf moſt pleaſant and 
ſelf teſti· delightful, nauſeous and irkſome to his Hear- 
Fes, Grat · ers; this ungrateful Humour, like a Diſeaſe, 
Pics & always cleaving to him: Nevertheleſs, tho 

ro P. he was intemperately fond of his own Praiſe, 

-xti0 yet he was very free from envying others, 


and 


N 
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and moſt liberally profuſe in commending 
both the Ancients and his Contemporaries, 
as is to be underſtood by his Writings; and 
many of thoſe Sayings are ſtill recorded, as 
that concerning Ari/totle, that he was a Ri- 
ver of flowing Gold; of Plato's Dialogue, 
that if Jupiter were to ſpeak, he would diſ- 
courſe as he did; Theophraſtes he was wont 
to call his peculiar Delight, and being asked 
which of Demoſthenes his Orations he liked 
beſt, he anſwered the longeſt. 

And yet ſome affected Imitators of Demo- 


ſthenes, have complained of a Saying, writ- 


ten by Cicero in an Epiſtle to ſome of his 
Friends, that Demoſthenesin ſome of his O- 
rations nodded; but they are forgetful of 
the many and ſingular Ezcommms he fre- 
quently gives him, and the Honour he did 
him, when he named the moſt Elaborate of 
all his Orations, thoſe he wrote againſt Au- 


tony, 1 
And as for the Eminent Men of his own 
Time, either for Eloquence or Philoſophy, 
there was not one of them which he id not 
by Writing or Speaking favourably of, ren- 
der more illuſtrious; he obtain'd of Cæſar 
when in Power, the Roman Freedom for Cra- 
tippus the Peripatetick, and got the Court of 
Areopagus by publick Decree to requeſt his 
Stay at Athens for the Inſtruction of their 
Youth, and the Ornament of their City. 
There are Epiſtles extant from Cicero to 
Y 4 Herodes, 
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Herodes, and others to his Son, in which 
he requires them to follow the Philoſophy 
of Cratippus. 

In another he blames Gorgzas the Rheto- 
rician for ſeducing his Son to Luxury and 
Drinking, and therefore forbids him his 
Company, which latter with another to 

 Pelops the Byzantinearethe only two of his 
Greek Epiſtles, whichſeem tobe writtenin 
Anger; in the firſt he juſtly reflects on Ger. 
gias, if he were what he was thought tobe, 
a diſſolute and incorrigible Perſon ; but in 
the other, he meanly expoſtulates and com- 
plains with Pe/ops, for neglecting to pro- 
cure him a Decree of certain Honours from 
the Byzartines; but theſe things are to be 
charged upon his Ambition, and the warmth 
and vehemency of his Speaking, which of- 
ten made him neglect Decorum. 

When Namatins, who had eſcaped Judz- 
ment by C:ccro's Defence, proſecuted his 

Friend Sabinus, it is faid that Cicero fellſo 
foul upon him in his Anger, that he told 
him: Numatius, thou wert not acquit for 
72 own ſake, but becauſe I ſo overſhadowed 
the Light, that the Court could not perceive 
thy Guilt: When from the * he had 
made Eucomiums of Craſſus with good Ap- 
plauſe, and within few Days after had again 
as publickly reproached him, Craſſus calld 
to him and ſaid, Diaſi not thou thy ſelf in 
this Place lately commend me; no, ſays Cicero, 
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only exerciſed my Eloquence in declaim- 
ing upon a bad Subject. At another time 
Craſſus ſaying, that none of the Craſfſi in 
Rome liv'd above threeſcore Years, and af- 
terwardsrecalling himſelf, and ſaying, What 
was in my Head to ſay ſo? Cicero replied, 
Thon knoweſt the Romans were glad to hear 
it, and therefore thou ſaidſt it to wheadle 
the People; when Craſſus ſaid, that he was 
pleaſed with the Stoicks, becauſe they aſſert, 
the good Man is always rich; nay, rather, 
ſays he, becauſe they athrm all Things be- 
long to the Wiſe; for Craſſus his Covet oul- 


neſs was very notorious. When one of (7 


ſas his Sons, who was generally thought ve- 
ry like Axius, and for which Caute his Mo- 
ther lay under an ill publick Fame, madean 


Oration with good Applauſe in the Senate, 


Cicero being asked what he thought of him, 
anſwered in a Greek Clinch, Se Kea 
Craſſus being to go into Hria reſolved to 
leave C:cero, rather his Friend than his Fnc- 
my, and therefore one Day kindly ſaluting 
him, told him he would come and ſup with 
him, which the other as courteouſly recciv- 
ed. Within few Days after, ſome of Cicero 
Acquaintance, interceding for YVatinims, as 
deſirous of Reconciliation and Friendſhip, 
(for he was then his Enemy) reply'd, and 
will indeed Vatinius alſo come and ſup with 
me: And thus he uſed Cya .. 
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Vatinius pleading with Scrophulous 


'Tumours in his Neck, he called him the 
+ Fiber | Swoln Orator ; having heard that he was 


refleting dead, and „ that he was alive 


en the Im- : 
pudence „Fagaln, May that 


the Speak. Who told ſo ill a Lie. 


aſcal periſh, ſays he, 


er or the : a 
Rough Cæſar attempting a Law for the Divi- 


n:/+ of hi ſion of the Lands in Campania — 


Stile. the Soldiers, many in the Senate oppoſed 
2 it, amongſt the reſt Lucius Gelliuc, one 
um Ho. of the oldeſt Men in the Houſe, aid, 
r. no- it ſhould never paſs whilſt he lived: Let 
tat. 1. 3 
Serm. 7 us defer it till then, ſays Cicero, for Gel 
Satyr. lius does not require a very long Day, 
vert. 7-. To one Ofavins, ſuppoſed an African 
tumidus born, ſaying to Cicero pleading, that he 
2. Ser. did not hear him, Cicero replied, As 
3 yet your Far is not bored: When Me- 
infa ſer- fellus Nepos told him, that he had de- 
Aten“ ſtroy'd more as a Witneſs than he had ſa 
ved as Advocate, I confeſs it, ſays Cicero, 
for I have much more Truth than Elo- 
quence: To a young Man accuſed of 
giving a poiſoned Cake to his Father, 
and confidently threatning that he would 
beſpatter Cicero with his Reproaches, 
he ſaid, I had much rather have thoſe 
than your Cake: Publius Seſtus, having 
amongſt others retain'd Cicero as his 
Advocate in a certain Cauſe, and yet 
defirous to talk all for himſelf, and al 


iow no body to ſpeak for him, when he was 
ready 


| 


| 
: 
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ready to be acquitted by the Judges, and the 
Ballets were paſſing, Cicero call'd to him, 
Sefus, uſe thy Time to Day, for to Morrow 
thou wilt be but a private Perſon: He cited 
Publius Collato bear Teſtimony in a certain 
Cauſe, one who affected to be thought a 
Lawyer, tho' ignorant and unlearned, to 
whom, when he had ſaid, I know nothin 
of the Matter, he anſwer'd, Thou thinkeſ 
rhaps we ask thee about a Point of Law: 
o Metellus Nepos in a Diſpute betwixt 
them, often repeating, Whois thy Father, O 
Cicero? He replied, Thy Mother has made 
the Anſwer of that Queſtion to thee more 
difficult ; for Nepos his Mother was account- 
ed a lewd Woman. This Nepos was one 
of a very uncertain Humour, for on a ſud- 
den he left the Tribuneſhip, and fled into 
Hria to Pompey, and immediately after re- 
turn'd again with leſs Confiden:e than he 


went; now he burying his Tutor Philager 


with more than ordinary Curioſity, had ſet 
up over his Monument a Marble Crow 
which Cicero obſerving told him, Thou haſt 
done wiſely in this, for thy Tutor has ra- 
ther taught thee to fly than ſpeak. 
When Marcus Appius, in his Preamble to 
a Plea, had ſaid, that his Friend had deſired 
him to employ all his Induſtry, Eloquence, 
and Fidelity in that Cauſe. Cicero anſwer'd, 
Then thou haſt been very hard to thy Friend 
in not performing one of thoſe T bings be 
28 
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has deſired of thee. To uſe this bitter Rail. 
lery againſt Oppoſites and Antagoniſts in 


E ſeems allowable Rhetorick at a Bar, 
ut to fall upon every Body, _ move 


Laughter, this created him great Hatred: A 
few of which Paſſages I ſhall relate. Marcus 


+ i: is a Aquitius, who had two Sons in Law in Exile, 
trown319- he call'd f Adraſtus; Lucius Colla, an intem. 


2 perate Lover of Wine, was Cenſor when 


Argos 
mrried 


King of Cicero E to the Conſulſhip, Cicero 


being dry at the Election, his Friends ſtood 


bis rws round about him whilſt he was drinking, 
Daugh- You have Reaſon to be afraid, ſays Cicero, 


ters to two 


Fuginves leſt the Cenſor ſhould be angry that I drink 
Tydeus Water. Meeting One Day Voconims with his 
«x H three very ugly Daughters, hecry'd out, 


This Man hae ſown his Seed, 
Without Apollo*s Leave or Aid. 


When Marcus Cellius, who was reputed the 
Son of a Slave, had read ſeveral Let ers in 


the Senate, witha very ſhrill and loud Voice, 


Wonder not, fays Cicero, for this Fellow 1s 
one of the Criers: When Fauſtns Sylla, the 
Son of Sylla the Dictator, who had durin 
his Dictatorſhip by publick Bills proſcri 


and condemned leveral Citizens, had ſo far 
waſted his Eſtate, ani got into Debt, that 
he was forced to publiſh his Bills of Sale, C- 
cerotold him, That he liked theſe Bills much 


better 
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better than thoſe of his Father : By theſe 
Things he became very odious to many. 
But Clodius's Faction conſpired againſt 
him upon this Occaſion : Clodius was one 
of a Noble Family in the Flower of his 
Youth, and of a bold and reſolute Humour; 
he being in Love with Pompeia, Cæ ſar's 
Wife, got privately into his Houſe in the 
Habit and Dreſs of a Minſtrel, (for the Wo- 
men were then offering that Sacrifice in 
Cz/ar's Houſe, which is neither to be heard 
nor ſeen by Men) and there was no Man 
_—_ J but Clodius, being a Youth and 
dleſs , hoped to get to Pompeia among 
the Women without being taken Notice of, 
but entring that great Houſe by Night he 
was loſt in the Paſſages, where Aurelia, one 
of Cæſar's Mothers Women, ſpying him, 


wandring up and down, inquir'd his Name, 


thus being neceſſitated to ſpeak, he told her 
he was ſeeking for one of Pompeia's Maids, 
oy ome Aura, ſhe perceiving 1t not to be 
a Woman's Voice ſhrieked out, and call'd in 
the Women, whopreſently ſhutting up the 
Gates, and ſearching every Place, at length 


found Clodins fled into the Chamber of that 


Maid with whom he came in : This Matter 
being noiſed abroad, Cæſar put away his 
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Wife Pompeia, and Clodius was proſecut- W. 4, 


Klar, as 


ed for profaning the holy Rites. the Latin 


Tranſlatzr, by rendring it actively, ems to imply, for he did not fo 
much as teſtifie again him, but by the Tribune of the People, ai 047 


Author affirms in th: Life of Cxſar. 


Ci- 
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Cicero was at this Time his Friend, for he 
had been uſeful to him in the Conf Iracy 
of Catiline, as one of his forwardeſt Aſſiſtants 
and guard of his Body. 

Clodius putting the Streſs of his Defence 
upon this Point, that he was not then at 


teſtified that he came to his Houſe that 
Day, and diſcourſed with him of ſeveral 
Matters; which thing was indeed true, al- 
though Cicero was thought to teſtifie it, not 


ſo much for the Truth's Sake, as to preſerve 


his Quiet with Terentia his Wife, for ſhe had 
a Spite at Clodius upon the Account of his 
Siſter Clodia, who had a Mind to marry 
Cicero, and manag'd the Deſign by one Tab 
lus, a Friend and Intimate of Cicero's in his 
greateſt Affairs: And Cicero himſelf by fre- 
quently viſiting and Paying his Court to 
Clodia as a Neighbour, had given Terentia 
Ground to ſuſpect him. And ſhe being a 
Woman of a ſour Humour, and having 


the Aſcendant of Cicero, had provok'd him 


to conſpire and teſtifie againſt Clodzus. 
Afterwards many good and honeſt Citt- 

zens did give Evidence againſt him for Per- 

juries, Forgeries, bribing the People, and 


deflowering of Women. Lucullus proved 


his Maid-Servants, that he had lain wi 


his youngeſt Siſter, when ſne was his Wife; 
and there was a publick Fame, that he did 
alſo converſe with his two other Siſters 2 

the 


Rome, but afar off in the Country, Cicero 


. es ed en T] 
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the ſame Way; Terentia, whom Martius 
Rex, and Clodia, whom Metellus Celer 
had married ; the latter of them was called 
Quadrantula, becauſe one of her Lovers had 
deceived her witha Purſe of ſmall Braſs Mo- 
ny inſtead of Silver, the ſmalleſt Braſs Coyn 
being called a Quadrant. Upon this Siſter's 
Account Clodius was principally defamed. 
Notwithſtanding all this, when the com- 
mon People appear'd in Tumults againſt 
the Accuſers and Proſecutors of Clodiuc, 
the Judges were ſo affrighted, that a Guard 
was placed about them for their Defence; 
tho? the Names were confuſedly written up- 
on the Tables, yet it was evident that the 
greateſt Number did abſolve him; and it was 
laid there was Bribery in the Caſe, and 
therefore Catulus meeting the Judges, told 
them, Youdid wellin requiringa Guard for 
_ Safety, for fear your Mony ſhould 

ave been taken from you; and when Clo- 
dius upbraided Cicero, that the Judges did 
not believe his Teſtimony, Yes, ſaid he, 
five and twenty of them belicv'd me, for ſo 
many of them have condemned you, but 
the other thirty did no: believe you, for 
they did not abſolve you till they had re- 
ceived your Mony. 

But Cæſar, tho*cited, did not give his Te- 
ſtimony againſt CIadius, nor pretended to 
be convinced of his Wife's Adultery, but 
that he had put her away, becauſe it was fit 


that 
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that Cæſar's Bed ſhould not be only free of 
the evil Fact, but of the Fame too. 
Clodins having eſcaped this Danger, and 
ot to be choſen one of the Tribunes of the 
. immediately attack d Cicero, heap. 
ing up all Matters, and inciting all Perſons 
againſt him, the common People he wheed- 
led with Popular Laws; toeach of the Con- 
ſuls he decreed large Provinces, to Pf 
Macedonia, and to Galinins, Syria: He mu- 
ſter'd together a Rabble of indigent Perſons 
to ſerve his Deſign, and had always armed 
Slaves about him ; of the three Men then in 
eateſt Power, Craſſus was Cicero's open 
nemy, Pompey indifferently careſſed both, 
Cæ ſar was going with an Army into Gallia. 
Cicero applies himſelf to him, tho' none 
of his firm Friends, having had a Suſpicion 
of him ever ſince the Conſpiracy of Catiline; 


of him he deſires the Honour of being his 


Lieutcnant-General in that Province. Cæſar 


accepting him, Clodius perceived that Ci. 


cero fled his Tribunitian Authority, and 
therefore pretends to be inclinable to a Re- 


concilement , lays the greateſt Fault 2 
Terentia, making always a favourable Men- 


tion of him, and treats him with kind E- 


preſlions, as one who had neither Hatred 
nor ill Will towards him, and thus expoſtu- 
lating the Matter moderately and friendly, 
he ſo freed Cicero of all his Fears, that he re- 
ſigned his Licutenancy to Cæſar, and 8 
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himſelf again to political Affairs. At which 
Cæſar being exaſperated, he confirm'd Clo- 
dius againſt him, and wholly alienated Pom- 


ey from him, he alſo himſelf declared in a 


publick Aſſembly of the People, that he did 
not think Lentulus and Cethegus with their 
Accomplices were well and legally put to 
death, without being brought to Trial. 
And this indeed was the Crime charged 
upon him, of which Cicero Cahn accuſed 
and proſecuted, he changed his Habit, and 
ina ſordid and untrimmed Dreſs went about 
and ſupplicated the People, but Clodius al- 
ways met him in every Corner, having a 
ack of abuſive and daring Fellows about 
im, who with Inſolence publickly derided 
his Dreſs and change of Habit, and would 
often by throwing Dirt and Stones at him 
interrupt his Supplications to the People. Al- 
tho? at firſt almoſt the whole Equeſtrian Or- 
der changed their Habits with him, and no 
leſs than twenty thouſand oung Gentle- 
men followed him — and ſupplica- 
ting with him to the People on his behalf; 
afterwards the Senate met, to paſs a Decree 
that the People ſhould change their Habit 
as in time of publick Sorrow : But the Con- 
ſuls oppoſing it, and Clodius with armed 
Men beſetting the Senate-houſe, many of 
the Senators ran out, ſhrieking and tearing 
their Cloaths, but this Sight moved neither 
Shame nor Pity in them, for Cicero mutt ei- 
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ther fly or determine it by the Sword with 
Clodins. He intreated Pompey to aid him, 
who was on purpoſe gone out of the way, 


and reſided at his Country-houſe near Alba. 


nia, and firſt he ſent his Son- in-Law Piſs, 
to intercede with him, but afterwards went 


himſelf; of which Pompey being informed 
he durſt not ſtay to ſee him, for he had a 
great Reverence for that Man, who had con- 
tended in ſo many Quarrels for him, and 


had directed ſo much of his Policy for his 
Advantage, but being Cz/2r7's Son-in-Law, 


at his inſtance he ſet aſide all former Kind- 


neſs received from Cicero, and ſlipping outat 


another Door avoided his Interceſſion: Thus 
being forſaken by Tempe, and left aloneto 
himſelf, he fled to the Confuls. Gabinius was 


always furly to him, but Pz/6 treated him 


more crvilly, defiring him to yield and give 
place for a while tothe Fury of Clodzus, and 
to expect the Change of Times, and to be 
once more a Saviour to his Country from 
thoſe Commotions and Dangers which were 
raiſed upon his account. 

Cicero receiving this Anſwer, conſulted 
with his Friends: Lucullus adviſed him to 
ſtay, as being ſure to prevail at laſt ; others 
to fly, — the People would ſoon deſire 


him again, when they ſhould have enough 
of the Rage and Madneſs of C/o4zus. This laſt 


Ciceroapprov'd. But firſt he took the Sta- 
tue of Ainemua, which had been long ſet 
up 
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up in his Houſe, and worſhipp'd with ſin- 
gular Devotion, and carrying to the Capitol, 
there Dedicated ic with this Inſcription, 
Minerva ̃ URBISs ROME PRA SIDI. 
To Minerva the Patroneſi of Rome. And 
receiving a ſafe Convoy from his Friends, 
about the middle of the Night he left the 
City, and went on foot through Lucania, 
intending to reach Sicily. But as ſoon as it 
was publickly known that he was fled, C/o- 
dins procured of the People a Decree of 
Exile, and by Bill interdicted him Fire and 
Water, prohibiting any within five hun- 
dred Miles of Italy, to receive him into 

their Houſes. But all others, who reve- 
renced Cicero, little regarded the Decree, 
for ſhewing him all kind Offices they at- 
tended him in his Paſſage. 

But at Hipponium a City of Lucania, now 
call'd Vibo, one Vibins a Sicilian by birth, 
who amongſt many other Effects of Cicero's 
Friendſhip, had been made Surveyor of the 
Works when he was Conſul, would not in- 
deed receive him into his Houſe, yet ſent 
him word, he would appoint a Place in the 
Country for his Reception. C. Virgiuius the 
Pretor of Siciſy, who had made uſe of Cicero 


in his greateſt Neceſſities, wrote to him to 


forbear coming into Sicily. At theſe chings 
Cicero being diſheartned went to Brundu- 
ſium, whence putting forth with a proſpe- 
rous Wind, a _— Gale blowing * 
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the Sea carried him back to 1taly the next 
Day; he put again to Sea, and having fini- 
ſhed his Sail to Dyrrhachium, and putting on 
ſhore there, it is reported, that an Earth. 
quake and Storm at Sea happened at the 
{ame time, from whence the Soothſayer; 
conjectured his Exile would not belong; for 
thoſe things were Prognoſticks of Change. 
Although many viſited him with Reſpect, 
and the Cities of Greece con ended which 
ſhould honour him moſt, yet he continued 
ditheartned and diſconſolate, like an unfor- 
tunate Lover, often caſting a Look back 
upon 1taly; and indeed he was become fo 
mcan-ſpirited, contracted, and dejected by 
his Misfortunes, as none could have expe- 
cted in a Man ſo throughly converſant in 
all forts of Learning as he was. 

And yet he often deſired his Friends not 
to call him Orator, but Philoſopher, be- 
cauſe he had made Philoſophy his Buſineſs, 
but had only uſed Rhetori K as an Inſtru- 
ment of Governing the Common-wealth, 
when there was Necellity for it. 

But the deſire of Glory has great power 
in blotting the Tinctures of Philoſophy out 
of the Souls of Men, and of imprinting the 
Paflions of the Vulgar by Cuſtom and Con- 
veriation in the Minds of thoſe that govern 
them; unleſs the Politician be very careful ſo 
to ingage in publick Affairs, as to * 
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himſelf in the Affairs themſelves, but not in 
the Paſſions that are conſequent to hem. 

Clodins having thus driven away C:r2ro, 
fell to burning his Villa's, and afterwasds his 
City Houſe, and built in the Place of it a 
Temple to Liberty, the reſt of his Goods he 
expoſed to ſale by daily Proclamation, bu: 
no body came to buy them. 

By theſe things he became formidable to 
the chiefeſt Citizens, and having got toge- 
ther a Body of the Commonalty, let looſe 
to all manner of inſolcnce and licentiouſnets, 
he fell foul upon Pompey, inveighing againſt 
ſeveral things done by him in the Wars; for 
theſe Matters Pompey falling under an ill 
Opinion with the People, began co be dii- 
pleaſed with himſelf for deſerting Cicero, 
and changing his Mind, wholly ſet himſelf 
with his Friends to contrive his Return, and 
when Clodius oppoled it, the Senate made 
a Vote, that no publick Matter thould be 
decreed or acted, *till Cicero was recalled : 
But when Lentulus was Conſul, the Com- 
motions grew ſo high upon this Matter, 
that the Tribunes were wounded in the 
common Hall, and Quintus, Cicero's Dio- 
ther, was left as dead, and hid amongſt the 
flain; upon this the People began to change 
their Opinion, and Aznins Milo one of their 
Tribunes, was the firſt who took confidence 
do hale Clodius by force unto Judgment. 
Many of the common People, and of the 
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Neighbouring Cities joining with Pompey, 
he went with them, and drove Clodinsout 
of the Common Hall, and ſummon'd inthe + 
People to paſs their Vote; and it is faid the 
People never paſſed any Suffrage more una. 
nimouſly than this; rhe Senate alſo joining | 
with the People, ſent Letters of 'Thanksto 
thoſe Cities, which had received Cicero with 
reſpect in his Exile, and decreed, that his 
Houſe & Villa's which Ciodius had deſtroyd 
ſhould be rebuilt at the publi ck charges. 

Thus Cicero returned Sixteen Months af. 
ter his Exile, and the Cities were ſo glad, and 
the Men ſo zealous to meet him, that what 
Cicero boaſted of afterwards, vi. That Italy 
bad brought him on her Shoulders home to 
Rome, was rather leſs than the Truth: And 
Craſſus himſelf, who had been his Eneny | 
before his Exile, went then voluntarily to 
meet him, and was reconciled; to pleaſe . 
his Son Publius, as he ſaid, who was Cice- 
ro's moſt aftectionate Friend. 

Cicero had not been long at Rome, but 
taking the Opportunity of Clodins his Ab- 
{cnce, he goes with a great Company tothe 
Capitol, and there tears and defaces the Tr- 
bunitian Tables, in which was re-orded the 
Acts that were done in the time of Clodins: 
Clodius calling him in queſtion for this, C- 
cero anſwered, tha: he being of the Patricia 
Order, had got the Office of Tribune + , 
gainſt Law, and therefore nothing was v. 
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lid that was done by him: Cato was diſ- 
pleaſed, and oppoſed Cicero, not that he 
commended Clodius, but rather diſapprove. 
his whole Adminiſtration of Affairs; yet 


he contended it was an irregular and vio- 


lent Courſe, for the Senate to Vote the abo- 
liſhing of ſo many Decrees and Acts, in 
which alſo were the Memoirs of his Govern- 
ment at Cyprus and Byzantium. 

This occaſion'd a Breach betwixt Cato an 
Cicero, which tho'it came not to open Enmi- 
ty, yet it made a more reſervd Friendſhip 
betwixt them: After this Milo kill'd Clodings, 
and being arraign'd for the Murther, he 
choſe Cicero for his Advocate. The Senate 
fearing leſt the queſtioning of ſo eminent 
and high-ſpirited a Citizen as Milo, might 
diſturb the Peace of the City, committed 
the regulating of this, and ſuch other Trials 
to Pompey, to preſide for the Security of the 
City, and of the Courts of juſtice. Pom- 
pey therefore went in the Night, and encom- 
paſſed the outward part of the Forum with 
Soldiers. Milo fearing left Cicero being di- 
ſturb'd by ſuch an unuſual Sight ſhould ma- 
nage his Cauſe ill, perſuaded him to come 
in his Chair into the Forum, and there to 
repoſe himſelf” till the Judges were ſet, and 
the Court fill'd: For Cicero, as it ſeems, was 
not only timorous in Arms, but began his 
Pleadings alſo with Fear, and ſcarce left 
trembling and ſhaking in ſome Cauſes in the 
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height and forms of his Oration: Being to 


defend Lucius Murena againſt the Proſecu- 
tion of Cato, and endeavouring to out- do 
Hortenſ/ius,whohad made his Plea with great 


Applauſe, he took fo little Reſt that Night, 


and was ſo diſorder'd with much Thought 
and over-watching,that he fell far ſhort offi 
Antagoniſt. Coming forth of his Chair to un- 
dertake the Cauſe of Milo, and ſeeing Pompey 
placed above as in a Camp, and Arms ſhn- 
ing round about the Forum, he was ſo con- 
founded, that he could hardly begin his 
Speech for the trembling of his Body,and he- 
ſitance of his Tongue: But Milo appear'dat 
the Trial brisk and confident, diſdai ning ei- 
ther to let his Hair grow, or to put on the 
mourning Habit, which ſeems to be the prin- 
cipal cauſe of his Condemnation. 


/ 


And yet Cicero in theſe things was rather 


though: tobe concern'd for his Friend, than 
timorous. He was afterwards made one of 
thoſe Prieſts whom the Romans call Augur: 
inthe Room of Craſſus the younger, dead in 
Parthia, and having by lot obtain'd the Pro- 
vince of Cz/1c:4, he ſet fail thither with twelve 
thouſand Foot, and rwo thouſand fix hun- 
dred Horſe; he had orders alſo to reduce Cap- 


padoriato the Love and Obedience of Arto- 


bazanes their King, which ſettlement he effe- 
cted with great Acceptance without Arms; 
and perceiving the Ciliciaus, by the great 
Loſs the Romans had ſuffer'd in Parthia, 10 
\ 4 : : r C 
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the Commotions in Hria, 2 inſolent; 
he reduced them into good Temper, bya gen- 
tle Government. He receiv'd no Preſents, 
tho' ſent him by Kings: He remitted the 
Province the charge of Publick Suppers; 
but entertained daily at his own Houle the 


y2yiviez, ingenious amd accompliſhed Men of 


the better Quality, not Sumptuouſly, but Li- 
berally. His Houſe had no Porter, nor was he 
ſeen in Bed by any Man; but early in the 
Morning ſtanding or walking before his 
Door, he courteouſly received thoſe that 
viſited him. 

He never commanded any to be beaten 
with Rods, nor to have their Garments rent: 
He never gave contumelious Language in 
his Anger, nor inflicted Puniſhment with 
Reproach. When he found any of the Pub- 
lick Monies purloin'd, he enriched the Cities 
with it; — thoſe who voluntarily made 
Reſtitucion, without any further Pumſh- 
ment, he preſervedentire in their Reputa- 
tion. He made a little Effort of War, and 
drave out the Thieves which infeſted the 
Mount Amanus, for which he was ſaluted by 
his Army Imperator. To Cætius the Orator, 
defiring him to ſend him ſome Panthers 
from Cilicia, to be expoſed on the Theatre 
at Rome, with Boaſting reflecting on his own 
Actions, he wrote, that there were no Pan- 
thers in Cilicia, for they were all fled to 
Caria in Anger, that in ſo general a * 

they 
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they were left the only Subjects of hi; 


Arms. 

Leaving his Province for atime, he touch. 
ed at Rhodes, but more willingly tarried at 
Athess, with a deſire of renewing his old 
Studies; where he viſited the molt eminent 
Men of Learning, and faluted his Friend; 
and Famihars; and being deſervedly ho- 
nour'd in Greece, he return'd to his own Ci. 
ty, Where Aﬀairs were juſt as it wereina 
Flame, breaking out into a Civil War. When 
the Senate would have de reed him a Tri- 
umph, he told them, he had rather, ſo Diffe- 
rences were accommodated, follow the Tri- 
umphant Chariot of Cæſar. In private he 
gave Advice to both, writing many things 
to Cæſar, and entreating ſeveral of Pompey; 
mollifying, perſuading, and exhortingeach 
of them: But when Matters became incu- 
rable, and Cz/ar was approaching Rome, 
Pompey durit not abide it, but with many 
honeſt Citizens left the City : Cicero avoid- 
ed the Flight, and ſeem'd to adhere to C2. 
far, tho? it is very evident he was in his 
Thoughts much divided, and waveredbe- 
twixt both; for thus he writes in his Epi- 
ſtles: To which fide ſhauld I tirn ? Pompey 
has an honeſt and ſpecious Pretence for War, 
but Cæſar has managed his Affairs better, 
and is more able to ſecure himſelf and bis 
Friends; ſi that I knozy hem I ſhould fl 
uot whom I ſhould fly to. But when Trev« 


Fills, 
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tins, one of Cæſar's Friends, by Letter ſigni- 
fed to him, that Cz/ar thought it was his 
Intereſt to ſecure himſelf on his ſide, and to 
be partaker of his Hopes; but if his Age 
would not permit that, that he ſhould re- 
tire into Greece, and there abide and enjoy 
his Quiet, remote from either Party. Cicero 
wondring that Cz/ar did not write himſelf, 
anſwer' d in Anger, that he would do nothing 
unworthy of thoſe things he had already 
done in publick Affairs. 

After this manner therefore he writes 
in his Epiſtles. Bat as ſoon as Cæœſar was 
marched into Spain, he immediately takes 
Shipping to ge to Pompey ; and he was very 
acceptable to all the reſi but Cato, who _ 
him privately, chid him for joining himſelf 
to Pompey : As for himſelf, he ſad, it had 
been ver) undecent, to have forſaken that 
fart of the Common-wealth which he had cho- 
ſen from the beginning; but he might have 
been more uſeful to his Country and Friends, 
if remaining Nenter, he had attended and 
governed the Event, and not without Reaſon 
or Neceſſity have made himſelf an Enemy to 
Cæſar, and Partner of (0 great Dangers. 

By theſe Sayings Ciceros Mind was part- 
ly changed, but principally becauſe Pom- 
pey made no great uſe of him; although 
indeed he was himſelf the cauſe of it, - 
profeſſing he repented his coming, by de- 
riding Pompeys Preparations, by deſpiſing 


his 
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his Counſcls, and not forbearing Jeers and 
pleaſant Reflections upon his Fellow-Sol- 
diers : For whilſt he walked four and me- 
lancholy in the Camp, he was always en- 
deavouring to move Laughter to others, 
who had as little reaſon to be merry as him- 
ſelf. And here it may not be amiſs to relate 
ſome few of thole jeſts. To Demetrius, 
preferring one toa Command who was no 
Soldier, and ſaying in his Defence, that he 
was a Modeſt and Prudent Perſon; he re- 
PICs Why did not you keep him then for 
a Tutor for your Children? Some commend- 
ing Theophanes the Lesbian, who was Ma— 
{ter of the Works in the Camp, for that he 
had excellently comforteſ the Rhodians af. 
ter the Loſs of their Fleet: What an extra- 
ordinary thing, ſaid he, it is to have a Greet 
Officer? When Cz/ar had done many things 
ſucceſsfully, and in a manner beſieged Pom- 
pey, Lentulus was ſaying, it was reported 
that Cz/ar's Friends were melancholly : You 
mean, ſays Cicero, they are wiſhing ill to 
Czfar. To one Marcius, newly come from 
Italy, and telling them, that there was a 
ſtrong Report at Rome, that Pompey was 
block d up; he ſaid, And therefore you faild 
hither, that you might ſee it with your own 
Eyes, and believe it. To Nonms, encou- 
raging them after a Defeat to be of good 
hope, becauſe there were ſeven Eagles ſtill 
left in Pompey's Camp: You 2 

Well, 
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well, ſaid Cicero, if we were to fight with 
Ja:k-daws. Labienus demonſtrating from 
Divination , that Pompey was to be Con- 
queror : Yes, faid Cicero, and by truſting 
to this Stratagem, we have already loſt our 
Camp. 
After the Battel of Phar/alia was over 
(at which he was not preſent, for want of 
Health) and Pompey was fled, Cato having 
conſiderable Forces, and a great Fleet at 
Dyrrachium, would have had Cicero Com- 
mander in Chief, according to Law, and 
the Precedence of his Conſular Dignity. But 
Cicero refuſing the Command, and wholly 
avoiding to join with their Arms, was ve- 
penny $1. {lain; young Pompey and his 
riends calling him Traitor, and drawin 
their Swords upon him, had {lain him, hat 
not Cato interpoſed, and hardly reſcued and 
brought him out of the Camp. 

Afterwards arriving at Brunduſium, he 
tarried there ſome time, in expectation of 
Cæſar, who linger'd becauſe of his Affairs 
in Aſia and Egypt; and when it was told 
him, that he was arrived at Tarentum, and 
was coming thence by Land to Brun duſium, 
he haſtened towards him, not altogether 
without Hope, and yet in ſome Fear of ma- 
king experiment ofthe Temper of an Enc- 
my, and Conqueror, in a publick Preſence. 
But there was no neceſſity for him, either 
to ſpeak or do any thing unworthy of him- 
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ſelf; for Cæſar, as ſoon as he ſaw him com- 
ing a good way before the reſt of the Com- 
pany to meet him, made his Deſcent 
towards him, and faluted him; and lead- 
ing the way, — with him alone for 
many Furlong; ; and from that time for- 
ward continued to treat him with Honour 
and Reſpect: So that when Cicero wrote 
an Oration in praiſe of Cato, Cæſar writ- 


ing againſt it, took occaſion of commend- 


ing the Eloquence and Life of Cicero, as 
molt exactly reſembling that of Pericles 
and Therameuec. Cicero's Oration was eal- 
led Cato, Cris, Anti-Cato. 

It is reported, that when Quintus Lige 
rius was proſecuted for having been one in 
Arms againſt Cæſar, and Cicero had under- 


taken his Defence, Cæſar faid o his Friends, 


aid yg) What hinders, but“ chat after ſo long a tine 


'-, for © we ſhould hear Cicero ſpeak ? It being long 
== fince concluded, that Ligarius is an il 
Man, and cur Enemy. But when Crzcero 
began to ſpeak, he wonderfully movel 
him, and proceedel in his Speech with 
that variety of Pathos, and that admirable 
Grace, that the Colour of Cæſar's Counte- 
nance often changed; and it was very ev. 
dent, that all the Paſſions of his Soul were 
in commotion. Atlength, the Orator touch- 
ing upon the Par/alian Battel, he was ſo 
tranſported, that his Body trembled, and 


ſome of the Papers he held drop'd out 5 
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his Hands; and thus being over- power'd, he 
acquitted Ligar ius. 

After this, the Common- wealth being 
changed into a Monarchy, Cicero with- 
drew himſelf from publick Afﬀairs, and em- 

loy'd his leiſure in inſtructing thoſe young 
Men that would, in Philoſophy ; and by 
their Converſation and Acquaintance, being 
of the nobleſt and beſt Quality, he again 
got very great Power in the City. But his 
chief Buſineſs was to compoſe and tran- 
{late Philoſophical Dialogues ; and to ren- 
der Logical and Phyſical Terms into the 
Roman Idiom: For he it was, as it is ſaid, 
who firſt or principally gave Latin names to 
®2v/27iz, Katz Stow, Karan,” AT? N, Aut 
vic Ker, and many ſuch other Greet Terms of 
Art, continuing by Metaphors, and other Pro- 
prieties, to render them intelligible and ex- 
prot the Romans. For his Recreation, 
e exercited his Dexterity in Poetry, and 
when he was ſet to it, would make five 
hundred Verſes in one Night : He ſpent 
the greateſt part of his time at his Country 
Houſe near Tuſeulum. He wrote to his 
Friends, that he led the Life of Laertes, ei- 
ther jeſtingly, as his Cuſtom was, or rather 
through Ambition for publick Employ- 
ment, and Diſlike of the preſent State of 
Affairs. He rarely went to the City, unleſs 
to pay his Court to Cæſar. He was com- 
monly the firſt amongit thoſe who * 
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him Honours, and always forward in ſpeak- 


ing ſome new thing in praiſe of the Man | 


and his Actions: As that which he ſaid of 
the Statues of Pompey; for theſe being de- 
faced and thrown down, Cæſar had com- 
manded to be reſtored, and they were ſo; 
and therefore Cicero ſaid, That Cæſar, 
this Act of 8 had indeed ſet up 
Pom pey's Statues, but he had fixed and eſta- 
bliſh'd his own. 

He had a Deſign, as it is reported, of 
writing the Hiſtory of his Country, and of 
intermingling with it the Affairs of Greece, 
with the whole Body both of their true and 
fabulous Stories: But he was diverted by 
many publick and private Affairs, and o- 
ther croſs Accidents; moſt of which ſeem 
to have befallen him by his own fault. For 
firſt of all, he put away his Wife Terentia, 
becauſe he had been neglected by her in 
the time of the War, and ſent away deſti- 
tute of Neceſſaries for his Journey; neither 


did he find her kind when he return'd into 


Italy, for ſhe went not to Brunduſium, where 
he {taid a long time; nor would allow her 


young Daughter, who undertook ſo long 


a Journey, decent Attendance, or viatick 
Fxpences; beſides, ſheleft him a naked and 
empty Houſe, and yet had involv'd him in 
many and great Debts. Theſe were alledg- 
ed A the moſt ſpecious Pretences of the 


Divorce. But for Terentia, who denied all 
| | theſe 
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theſe things, Cicero himſelf made an evi. 
dent Apology, by marrying a young Virgin 
nt long after, for the love of her Beauty, 
as Terentia upbraided him; or as Tyro, his 
emancipated Slave, hath written, for her 
Riches,to diſcharge his Debts; for the young 
Woman was very rich, and Cicero had the 
Cuſtody of her Eſtate, being left Guardian 
in Truſt; and being indebted many Myri- 
ads, he was perſuaded by his Friends and 
Relations to marry this young Woman, not- 
withitanding her Age, for the preſent Satiſ- 
faction of his Creditors with her Mony. 
Antonius, mentioning this Marriage in 
his Anſwer to the Ph:/zpp:chs, reproaches 
him for putting away a Wite, with whom 
he had lived to old Age; withal wittily 
upbraiding C:cero's fitting at home as un- 
ative, and unſoldier-like. Not long af- 
ter this Marriage, his Daughter died in 
Child-bed at Leutulus's Houſe; for ſhe was 
married to him after the Death of Pro, her 
former Husband. "The Philoſophers from 
all Parts came to comfort Cicero; for he 
took this Accident ſo grievouſly, that he 
put away his new-married Wife for ſeem- 
ing to rejoice at the Death of Tx//:a. And 
thus ſtood Ciceros Domeſtick Affairs at this 
time. 
He had no Concern in the Conſpiracy 
againſt Cæſar, although Bratus's molt prin- 
cipal Coniident and one who was as ag- 


Aa grieved 
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grieved at the preſent, and as deſirous of 
the former ſtate of Publick Affairs, as any 
other whatſoever : But the Confpirator 
fear'd his Temper, as wanting Courage; 
and his old Age, in which the moſt daring 
Diſpoſitions are apt to be timorous. 

As ſoon therefore as the Fact was com- 
mitted by Brutus and Caſſius and the Friend; 


of Cz/ar were got together, ſo that there | 


was fear the City would again be involved 
in a cruel War, Antonius being Conſul, con- 
vened the Senate, and diſcourſed ſome 
things briefly tending to Accommodation. 
Cicero interpoſing with many things agree- 


able to the Occaſion, perſuaded the Se. 


nate to imitate the Athenians, and decree 
Oblivion for all things that were done un- 
der Cz/ar's Authority, and to beſtow Pro- 
vinces on Brutus and Caſſius; but neither 
of theſe things took Effect. 

For as ſoon as the Common People, of 
themſelves inclined to Pity, ſaw the dead 


Body of Cz/ar born through the Market- , 
=p and Antonius ſhewing his Garments 


'd with Blood, and pierced through on 
every {ide with Swords, enraged with Fu- 
ry, they made a ſearch for the Murderers, 
and with Fire-brands in their Hands ran to 
their Houſes to burn them. But being 
forewarned they avoided this Danger, and 


expecting many more, and greater attend- | 
ing them, they left the City: Upon this 


Antt- 
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Antonius was on a ſudden puffed up, and 


looking as if he would aſſume the Govern- 


ment, he became formidable to all; but 
moſt formidable to Cicero; for perceiving 
his Power again increaſing in the Common- 
wealth, and knowing him ſtudious of the 
Friendſhip of Brutus, his Preſence was ve- 
ry uneaſie to him: Befides, there had been 


| fome former Jealouſie betwixt them, occa- 


fioned by the unlikeneſs and difference of 
their Manners. Cicero fearing the Event 


| | of theſe things, was inclined to go as Lieu- 


tenant with Dolabella into Syria. But Hir- 
cins and Panſa being deſigned Conſuls after 


© Antonius, good Men, and Lovers of Cicero, 


intreated him not to leave them; underta- 
king to 1 Antonius, if he were pre- 
ſent: But he neither wholly diſtruſting, nor 
truſting them, left Dolabella to go without 
him, promiſing Hircius that he would go 
and ſpend his Summer at Athens, and re- 
turn 1 when he enter'd upon his Ot- 
he took his Voyage by himſelf; 

but lingring in his Paſſage, ſuch News came 
to him from Rome, as is uſual in ſuch Caſes, 
that Antonius repented, and was ſtrangely 
changed; doing all things, and managing 
Publick Affairs at the Will of the Senate; 
and that there wanted nothing but his Pre- 
lence to reduce things to a happy Settle- 
ment; and therefore blaming himſelf for 
his great Cowardice, he return'd again to 
AA 2 Rome} 
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Rome, and was not deceived in his Ho 

at the beginning: For ſuch Multitude; 

flock'd out to meet him, that the Com. 
liments and Civilities which were paid 
im at the Gates, and at his Entrance into 


1 


the City, took up almoſt one whole Days 


dime. 
On the Morrow Antonius convened the 
Senate, and ſummoned Cicero thither; he 
came not, but kept his Bed, pretending 
to be ill of his Journey; but the true rea. 
*Senatori ſon ſeem'd the Fear of ſome Deſign againſt 
aan him, upon a Suſpicion and Intimation 
indiceba- given him on his way to Rome. But Av 
tur, & Fonius took this Aﬀront very heinouſſy, 
donec el. and ſent Soldiers, commanding them to 
pignus ab bring him, or burn his Houſe; but many 
eo capic- interceding, and ſupplicating for him, he 


Refa. Was contented only to accept Sureties for 
Autig. the“ Payment of his Mulct tor Abſence. 


24.1159. Exer after, when they met, they paſs'd one 


another wich filence, and continued reſer- 
ved; 'till Cz/ar the younger coming from 
Apollonia, enter'd upon the Inheritance of 


In the As- Julius Cæſar, and had a Controverſie wit 


1 Antonius for two thouſand five hundred 
Debt 10 Myriads, which he detained of that Eſtate. 


Czfar, Upon this, Philip, who married the Mo- 


our An- 


bor dif. ther, and Marcellus the Siſter of this Cæ- 
Ji both far, came with the young Man to Cicero, 
Fel ends. and agreed with him, That Cicero ſhould 5 
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ſiſt with his utmoſt Power in Eloquence er 11. 
and Politicks, with the Senate and People, t. 4 


Antony 's 


and Ceſar give Cicero the Defence of his Z %, +4- 
Riches and Arms; for at that time the Cal 


pur nia ex- 


young Man had a great Party of the Vete- un 


ran Soldiers of Cæſar about him; and Ci- with him 
cero ſeem d very willing to embrace the 2, 
3 * * 
Friendſhip of Cz/ar. here; bus 
| 2500 My- 
ri:ds. According to Paterculus, and Cicero*'s Philip, the Sum is ſepties 
millies Setertium, which amounts to alove 17 09 Myriads ;, Sums vaſtly 
different from the Account given in this Life, and more likely to be the 
1iaiter of Controverſie betwixt two ſuch Great Men, 


For it ſeems, while Pompe) and Cz/ar 
were yet alive, Cicero in a Dream ſeem'd to 
Summon ſome Sons of the Senators into the 
Capitol, as if Jupiter deſign'd to declare one 
of them for a Governor of Rome; the Citi- 
zens with Curioſity running, ſtood about 
the Temple, and the Youths ſitting in their 
Purple Robes, kept filence : Ona ſudden the 
Doors opened, and the Youths ariſing one 
by one in order, paſſed round the God, who 
reviewed them all, and diſmiſs'd them diſ- 
pleaſed ; but this Youth paſſing by, the God 
ſtretched forth his right Hand, and ſaid, O 


Je Romans, this young Man, when he ſhall be 


Lord of Rome, ſhall put an end to all your 
cruel Wars. It is faid, that Cicero, by this 
Viſion in his Dream, had framed the perfect 
Idea of the Youth, and preſerved it in his 
Mind, though he did not then know him. 
The next day going down into Campus Mar- 
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tits, he met the Boys returning from their 
Exerciſe; and the firit that Cicero ſaw was 
he, juſt ſo as he appear'd to him in bis 
Dream: Being aſtoniſh'd at it, he ask'd him, 
who were his Parents? Andit prov'd tobe 
this young Cæſar, who had for his Father 
O#avins, one of the moſt eminent Citizen; 
for his Mother, Actia, the Siſter of Cæſar; 
and therefore Cæſar wanting Children of 
his own, made him by Teſtament Heir of 
his Eſtate and Family. 
From that time it is ſaid that Cicero very 
ſtudiouſly ſaluted the Youth whenſoever he 
met him, and he as kindly received the Ci- 
vility; and by Fortune he happened to be 
born when Cicero was Conſul. Theſe were 
the pretended Reaſons; but it was princi- 
ally Ciceros Hatred of Antonius, and a 
Temper unable to reſiſt Honour, which 
faſtned him to Cæſar, with an Opinion of 
uniting Cæſar's Power to his publick De- 
ſigns; for he had ſo inſinuated himſelf into 
the young Man, that he call'd him Father; 
at which thing Brutus was ſo highly diſ- 
pleaſed, that in his Epiſtles to Atticus, he 
reflected on Cicero, ſaying, that it was ma- 
nifeſt, by his Courting Cæſar, for fear of 
Autouius, he did not intend Liberty to his 
Country, but deſign d a bountiful Maſter to 
himſelf. Notwithſtanding, Brutus took Ct 
cero's Son, then ſtudying Philoſophy at 4 
#hezrs, gave him a Command, and by his 
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Advice directed much of his Affairs. At 
this time Ciceros Power was at the greateſt 
height in the City, and he did whatſoever he 
pleaſed; for he had ſuppreſſed and driven 
out Antonius, and ſent the two Conſuls, 
Hircius and Panſa, to follow him with an 
Army; but perſuaded the Senate to decree 
to Ceſar the Lifors and Pretorian En- 
ſigns, as fighting for his Country. But af- 
ter Antonius was defeated, and both the 
Conſuls ſlain, the Forces which came from 
the Battel, join'd themſelves with Cæſar. 
The Senate fearing the young Man, and his 
extraordinary Fortune,endeavoured by Ho- 
nours and Cifes, to call off the Soldiers 
from him, and to leſſen his Power; pre- 
tending there was no further need of Arms, 
now Antonius was put to Flight. 

This giving Cæſar an Affright, he pri- 
vately ſends ſome Friends to intreat and per- 
ſuade Cicero to procure the Conſular Digni- 
ty for them both together; and that he 
ſnould manage the Affairs as he pleaſed, 
have the Supream Power, and govern the 
young Man, who was only deſirous of Name 
and Glory. And Cæſar himſelf confeſſed, 
that in fear of Ruin, and in danger of be- 
ing deſerted, he had ſeaſonably made uſe of 
Cicero's Ambition; perſuading him to ſtand 
with him, aſſiſt, and join his Votes for the 
Conſulſhip. And thus was old Cicero wheed- 
led and gull'd by the young Man, to bring 
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over his Suffrages, and engage the Senate 
on his ſide. His Frien1s ſoon blamed him 
for it; and within a little time after, he 
himſelf perceived, he wasruin'd 1 * and 
had betray d the Liberty of the People; 
for the young Man was ſo exalted, by ob- 
taining the Conſular Authority, that he 
bid Cicero farewel; and reconciling him. 
ſelf to Antonius and Lepidus, united his 
Power with theirs, and divided the Govern- 
ment with them, as if it had been part of 
a common Eſtate. Thus united, they made 
a Schedule of above two hundred Perſons, 
who were deſigned to be put to Death: But 


the Proſcription of Cicero made the greateſt | 


Contention in all their Debates: For Auto. 
nits Was inclined to no Agreement, till 
he was firſt killed: To Antonius, _ 
conſented ; but Cæſar oppoſed them both. 
Their Meetings were held alone by them- 
ſelves, remote from Company, for three 
Days, near the City of Bonouia: The Place 
where they met, was over-againſt the Camp, 
encompaſſed with a River; Cæſar, as it 1s 
{aid, very earneſtly contended for Cicero the 
tirit Days; but on the third Day he yielded 
and cave him up. The Terms of their mu- 
tual Conceilions were theſe; That Cz/ar 
ſhould deſert Cicero, Lepidus his Bro- 
ther Paulus, ani Antonius, Lucius Ceſar, 
his Uncle by his Mother's fide: Thus 
did tE<y fall by Anger and Fury "m_ m 
= | , cnlc 
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ſenſe of Humanity, and demonſtrated, 
that no Beaſt is more ſavage than Man, when 
oflefſed with Power anſwerable to his 
Rice: But w hil{ttheſe thinas were contri- 
ving, Cicero was with his Brother at his 
Country-Houſe near Tuſculum; whence, 
hearing of the Proſcriptions, they deter- 
mined to paſs to Aſtura, a Villa of Cicero's 
near the Sea, and to take Shipping from 
thence for Macedoniato Brutus; for there 
was a Report, that he was ſtrong in thoſe 
Parts. They travelled together in their ſe- 
veral Litters, oppreſſed with Sorrow, and 
often {topping on the Way, *till their Litcers 
came tozether, miſerably condoled one a- 
nother. But Quintus was the molt diſheart- 
ned when he reflected on his Want of Ne- 
ceſſaries for his Journey; for, as he ſaid, he 
had brought nothing with him from Home. 
And even Cicero himſelf had but a flender 
Viatick Proviſion: It was adjuged therefore 
moſt expedient, that Cicero ſhould make 
what haſte he could to fly, and Quintus re- 
turn home to provide Neceſſaries; and 
thus reſolved they mutually embraced, and 
parted, making great Lamentation. 

But Quintus within a few Days after, be- 
tray d by his Servants to thoſe who came 
to ſearch for him, was ſlain, together with 
his young Son: But Cicero was carried to 
Aſtura; where, finding a Veſſel, he imme- 
diately went on Board her, and failed as far 
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as Circium with a proſperous Gale; but 
when the Pilots reſolvd immediately to 
hoiſe Sail from thence, whether fearing the 
Sea, or not wholly diſtruſting the Faith of 
Cæ ſar, he went on Shoar, and paſſed by Land 
a hundred Furlongs, as if he were going for 
Rome; but wanting Reſolution, and chang- 
ing his Mind, he again returned to Sea, 
and there ſpent his Night in Melancholy 
and perplex'd Thoughts: Sometimes he 
reſolved to go into C2/ar's Houſe privately, 
and there kill himſelf upon the Altar of his 
Houſhold Gods, to bring divine Vengeance 
upon his Family; but the fear of Torture 
put him off this Courſe. And again, re- 
volving in his Mind other troubleſom and 
uncertain Reſolutions, at laſt he yielded 
himſelf to his Servants to be carried by 
Sea to Capua, where he had a Country 
Houſe, and a pleaſant Retirement in the 
Spring, when the Eaſterly Winds blow 
ſweeteſt. 

There was in that Place a Chappel of A 
pollo's not far from the Sea- ſide, from which 
a great Flight of Crows ariſing with great 
Noiſe, made towards Cicero's Ship as it 
rowed to Land, and lighting on both ſides 
of the Croſs-Yard, ſome croaked, others 
peck'd the End of the Sails. This was look- 
ed upon by all as an ill Omen; and there- 
fore Cicero went again on Shoar, and entring 
his Houſe lay down upon his Bed, to 1 
„ . 
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poſe himſelf to Reſt : Many of the Crows 
fate about the Windows, making a horrid 
noiſe ; but one of them alighted upon the Bed 
where Cicero lay covered up, and with its 
Bill by little and little peck'd off the Cloaths 
from his Face. His Servants ſeeing this, bla- 
med themſelves, that they ſhould ſtay to 
be Spectators of their Maſter's Murder, and 
do nothing in his Defence, whilſt the brute 
Creatures did aſſiſt and take Care of him in 
his —_— 3 a 2 
tly by Entreaty, partly orce, the 
Lok be up, =Y carried bim in his Lins 
towards the Sea-ſide. 
But in the mean Time the Aſſaſſinators 
were come with a Band of Soldiers, Heren- 
nins the Centurion, and Popilius the Tri- 
bune ( whom Cicero had formerly defended 
when proſecuted for the Murder of his Fa- 
ther) finding the Doors ſhut, they brake 
them open, where Cicero not appearing, and 
thoſe within ſaying, they knew not where 
he was; it is reported, that a Youth, who 
had been educated by Cicero in the Liberal 
Arts and Sciences, an emancipated Slave of 
his Brother Quintus, Philologus by Name, 
diſcover'd to the Tribune, hat the Litter 
was carrying to the Sea through the cloſe 
and ſhady Walks : The Tribune, taking a 
few with him, ran to the Place where he 
was to come out. As ſoon as Cicero per- 
ceived Herennins running in the Walks af- 
1 1 | | | ter 
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ter him, he commanded his Servants there 
to ſet down the Litter; and ſtroaking his 
Chin, as he uſed todo, with his left Hand, 
he looked ſtedfaſtly upon his Murderers. 
His Face was over-grown with Duſt and 
Hair, and worn _ with Cares; ſo that 
the greateſt Part of thoſe that ſtood by, co- 
vered their Faces whilſt Herennins flew 
him; and thus was he murder'd , ſtretch- 
ing forth his Neck out of the Litter, and 
being that very Year threeſcore and four 
Yearsold. Herenniaus cut off his Head, and 
by Antonius's Command his Hands alſo, by 
which his Phz/zppicks were writ:en; for {0 
Cicero ſtiled thoſe Orations he wrote againſt 
Antonius, and fo they are called to this Day. 
When theſe Members of Cicero were brought 
to Rome, Antonius was holding an Aſſembly 
for the Choice of publick Officers; and when 
he heard it, and {aw them,hecry'd out, Now 
let there be an End of all our Proſtriptions. 
He commanded his Head and Hands to 
be faſtned up over the Roffra of the Ora- 
tors; a horrid Sight to the Roman People, 
who believed they ſaw there not the Face 
of Cicero, but the Image of Antonius his 
Soul. And yet amidit theſe Actions he did 
Juſtice in one thing, by delivering up Phi- 
lologus to Pomponia, the Wife of Quintus; 
who having got his Body into her Power, 
beſides other grievous Puniſhments ſhe uſed, 
made him cut off his own Fleſh by 
| an 
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and boylandeatit ; for ſo ſome Writers have 
reported: But Tyro, Cicero's emancipated 
Slave, has not ſo much as mentioned the 
Treachery of Phzlologrs. | 

Some while after, asI have heard, Cz/ar 
viſiting his Daughter's Son, found him with 
a Book of Cicero's in his Hand; the Boy for 
Fear endeavour'd to hide it under his Gown 3 
which Cz/ar perceiving, took it from him, 
and turning over a great Part of the Book 
ſtanding, gave it him again, and faid, My 
Child, this was a learned Man, and a Lover 
of his Country. 

But as ſoon as he had vanquiſhed Auto- 
ius, being then Conſul, he made C:cero's Son 
his Collegue in that Office, in whoſe Con- 
ſulſhip the Senate took down all the Statues 
of Antonins, and defaced all the other Monu- 
ments of his Honour; and decreed that none 
of that Family ſhould hereafter bear the 
Name of Marcus. Thus did the Divine 
Powers devolve the finiſhing their Revenge 
of Antonins upon the Houſe of Cicero. 
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The Compariſon of Demoſthe. 


nes and Cicero. 


Heſe are the moſt memorable of thoſe 

Things delivered in Hiſtory of Demo- 
henes and Cicero, which have come to our 

owledge : But omitting an exact Compa- 
riſon of their ſeveral Faculties in Speaking, 
yet thus much ſeems fit to be ſaid - That 
Demoſthenes, to make himſelf a Maſter in 
Rhetorick, had applied all the Knowledge 
he had, natural or acquired, wholly that 
Way : That he far ſurpaſſed in Force and 
Strength of Eloquence all his Contempora- 
ries, in Harangue and Pleading Cauſes ; in 
Gravity and Magniticence of Style, all that 
were eminent of the Demonſtrative, and in 
Accuracy and Artifice, all of the Sophiſtick 
Way. That Cicero was very Learned, and by 
diligent Study a general Scholar : That he 
hath indeed left behind him many Philoſo- 
phical Treatiſes of his own in the Acade- 
mick Way : But yet it is very evident, that 
in all his Speeches and Pleadings he affected 
to make Oſtentation of his Learning. And 
one may diſcover the different Temper of 
each of them in their Speeches: For Demo- 
fthenes his Oratory was without all Embel- 
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liſhment and Jeſting, wholly compoſed to 
Gravity and Seriouſneſs; not ſmelling of the 
Lamp, as Pythias ſcoffingly ſaid, but of the 
Temperance, 'Thoughtfulneſs, Auſterity, 
and 1 of his Temper. But Cicero, 
by his jearing Humour, was often carried out 
to Scurrility ; and by diſguiſing ſerious Ar- 
ments at the Bar with Jeſts and Laughter, 
or the Advantage of his Client, he had no 
Regard to what was decent: As that heſaid 
in Defence of Ce/ins, That he had done no 
abſurd Thing in ſuch Plenty and Delicacy, to 
indulge himſelf in Pleaſures ; it being a kind 
of Madneſs, not to enjoy thoſe things we poſ- 
ſeſs, eſpecially ſince the moſt eminent Philo- 
ſophers have aſſerted Pleaſure to be the chiet- 
eſt Good. It is reported, That when Cicero 
being Conſul, undertook the Defence of Mu- 
rena againſt Cato's Proſecution, that upon 
Cato's Account, he ſaid many things comi- 
cally againſt the Stoical Sect, for the Abſur- 
dities of their Paradoxes, as they called them ; 
ſo that a loud Laughter paſſing from the 
Croud to the Judges; Cato with a gentle 
Smile ſaid to thoſe that ſate next him, O 
Gentlemen » what a ridiculous Conſul have 
we 
And indeed Cicero was by a natural Tem- 
per very much diſpoſed to Mirth, and de- 
lighted in jeering, and always appear'd wich 
a ſmiling and ſerene Countenance. But De- 
moſthenes had conſtant Care and Thought- 
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fulneſs in his Look, which he ſeldom or ne. 
ver laid aſide; and therefore was accounted 
by his Enemies, as he himſelf confeſſeth, 
moroſe and ill- manner'd. | 


And itis very evident out of their ſeveral 


Writings, that this never touched upon his 
own Praiſes, but decently and withont Of. 
fence, when there was need of it, and for ſome 
weightier End; but upon other Occaſions 
modeſtly and - wigs. But Cicero's im- 
— boaſting of himſelf in his Ora- 
tions, did proclaim in him an intemperate 
Thirſt after Glory : As when hecry'd out, 


Let Arms reſign their Honour to the Gods, 


And to the Tongue the Victor throw his Lau- 


rels down. 


But at laſt he did not only extol his own 
Deeds and Actions, but his Orations alſo, as 
well thoſe that were only ſpoken, as thoſe 
that were publiſhed; as if he were vying 
youthful Confidence with Iſocrates and Au- 
ximenes, the Sophiſters; not as if he were 
inſtructing and directing the Roman People, 
the hardy, warlike, and irreſiſtible Romans. 
It is neceſſary indeed for a States-man to 
be an able Speaker ; but it is an ignoble 
Thing for any Man toadmire and reliſh the 
Glory of his own Eloquence. And in this 
Matter Demoſthenes had a more than ordi- 
nary Gravity and Magnificence of Man 
: C 
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accounting his Talent in ſpeaking but a mean 
Acquirement, which needed great Candor 
inthe Audience, and adjudging thoſe which 
are puffed up by ſuch reflections, to be, as 
indeed they are, Servile and Mechanical. 
But the Power of perſuading and governing 
the People did equally belong to both; ſo 
that thoſe who had Armies and Camps at 
Command, ſtood in need of their Aſſiſtance; 
as Chares Diopithes and Leoſthenes of De- 
moſthenes's, Pompey and young Cz/ar of 
Cicero's, as Ceſar acknowledges in his Com- 
mentaries to Agrippa and Mecenas. | 

But what is thought and commonly ſaid 
moſt to demonſtrate and try the 'Tempers 
of Men, viz. Authority and Place, by mo- 
ving every Paſſion, and diſcovering every 
Frailty, never A toDemoſthenes; nor 
had he the occaſion of giving ſuch Proof of 
himſelf, having never obtained any eminent 
Office, nor led any of thoſe Armies into 
the Field againft Philip, which he rais'd 
by his Eloquence. 

But Cicero was ſent Quæſtor into S;c:1y, 
and Proconſul into Cilicia and ws pry 
at a time when Avarice was at the height, 
and the Commanders and Governors who 
were — abroad, thinking it a mean 
thing to ſteal, ſet themſelves to ſeize by open 
force; ſo that it ſeem'd no heinous matter 
to take Bribes: But he that did it moſt mo- 
derately, was in good _ ; and yet then 


gave 
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gave great Demonſtration of his Contempt 
of Riches, and as great of his Humanity 
and good Nature. 

And at Nome alſo, when he was created 
Conſul in Name, but indeed received So- 
vereign and Dictatorian Authority againſt 
Catiline and his Conſpirators, he atteſted 
the truth of Plato's Prediction, That then 
the Miſeries of States would be at an end, 
when by a happy Fortune the Supream 
Power with Wiſdom and Juſtice thould 
meet together in the ſame Subject. 

It is ſaid tothe Reproach of Demoſthenes, 
akk that his Eloquenge was mercenary ; that he 
<2nts call Privately made Orations for Phormio and 
it Bot- 2 tho' Adverſaries in the fame 
bur Cauſe; that he was charged with Monies 


ſarx nau- 


ticæ pro received from the Kings of Per/za, and con- 


magnis in Jemned for Bribes from Harpalus: And 


proverbi- 


um abie- ſhould we grant all thoſe that have written 


vi theſe things againſt him (which are not a 
th, Erd. 


Uu“ few) to have falſified; yet it cannot be de- 
nautica ned, but that Demoſthenes wanted Courage 


elt inbni- to look off of thoſe Preſents, which in Re- 


ta, eſt e- . | . 
Big a ſpe& and Gratitude were ſent him from the 


fatio ſu- Perſian Kings; and that one addicted to 
| 2 Maritime Uſury, was like to do otherwiſe. 
die ex inſtitutione Juſtiniani eſt centeſima, vid. Calv. Lexicon. Apud 
Athenienſes rey rw'> 7:40 fait crireu], id elt, quintarius, nem 
pe in quintam ſortis partem quod vulgo dicimus viginti in centum. 
Galmaſius de Uſura, p. 188. Lugd. Bat. 1639. Uſuræ communes At- 
ticis majores, nauticæ minores quam Romanis, rationem dat Salmali- 
us, quia Navigationes Athenienſes omnes fere Boſphorum petebant, 
qui longiſſimæ Pontum. Salmaſ. Ibidem. | B 
ut 
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But that Cicero did refuſe from the Sici- 


lians, when he was Quzſtor, from the King 


of Cappadocia, when he was Proconſul, and 
from his Friends at Rome, when he was in 
Exile, many Preſents, though urged to re- 
ceive them, has been ſaid already. Moreover, 
Demoſthenes his Baniſhment was infamous, 
upon Conviction for Bribery ; Ciceros very 
honourable, for ridding his Country of per- 
nicious Fellows: And therefore his Baniſh- 
ment was not at all regarded: But for this 
Man's ſake the Senate changed their Habit, 
and put on Mourning, and would not be 
uaded to make any Act before Cicero's 
eturn was decreed. And yet Cicero paſſed 
his Exile, fitting down idly in Macedonia 
But the very Exile of Demoſthenes made up 
A great part of the Services he did for hi; 
Country; for whilſt he travell'd the Cities 
of Greece, he every where, as we have ſaid, 
aſſiſted the Græcianc, driving out the Mace- 
donian Legats, and approving himſelf a 
much becter Citizen than Themiſtocles and 
Alcibiades did in the like Fortune. And at- 
ter his Return, he again apply'd himſelf to 
the ſame Publick Services, and continued 
oppoling Antipater and the Macedonians. 
But Lesbius reproacheth Cicero in the Se- 
nate, for ſitting ſilent, when Cæſar, a beard- 
leſs Youth, asked leave to put in for the 
Conſulſhip againſt Law: And Brutus, in his 
Epiſtles, charges him with cherithinga grea- 
B b 2 ter, 
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ter, and more heavy Tyranny, than that 
they had removed. 

ut above all, none but muſt pity Cice. 
ro's Death; for an old Man to be carried 
up and down by the Kindneſs of his Ser- 
vants, to fly and hide himſelf from that 
Death which was ſo near at Hand, and 
yet at laſt to be murder d. | 
But Demoſthenes, tho? he ſeem'd at firſt 
a little to 2 yet his preparing, and 
keeping the Poiſon by him was admirable; 
but more admirable the uſing of it: For 
when 3 afforded him mot a _ | 
ary, ing to a greater Altar, he got 
tl 23 and Guards, and lavght 
at the Cruelty of Antipater. 
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Tranſlated from the Greek, 
By FOHN BATEMAN, M. D. 


—_ 


T HE Philoſopher Chry/ppus, O Po- 


lycrates, quotes an ancient Pro- 
verb, not as really it ſhould be, 
apprehending, I ſuppoſe, that it ſounded 
too harſhly, but ſo as he thought it would 
_ * in theſe Words, R 
athers praiſe except their generous Who may 
Sous ? Oy N 1 33 
But Dionyſodoru the Trægenian correcting o 
him, reſtores the true one which is thus, 5/7 An- 
IWho Fathers praiſe except degenerate Sons 2 Mort. 
B bz Telling 
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Telling us, that this Proverb ſtops the 
Mouth of thoſe, who having no Merit of 
their own, deck themſelves with the Vir. 
tues of their Anceſtors, and are pufPd up 
with their Praiſes. But, as Pindar hath it, 


He that by Nature doth inherit 
From Anceſtors a Noble Spirit ; 


(as thou thy ſelf, who in thy Life copieſt 
out the faireſt Originals of thy Famihy; 
Such, I ſay, may take great Satisfaction in of. 
ten hearing and ſpeaking of the beſt of their 
Progenitors; for they aſſume not the Gl 
of other Mens Praites for want of wo 
of their own, but uniting bothin one, cele- 
brate them, as the Authors both of their 
Neſcent and Manners; wherefore I have 
{cnt unto thee the Life which I have writ- 
ten of thy Fellow-Citizen and Progenitor 
Aratus, whom thou comeſt no way ſhort 
of either in Eſteem or Power. Not that 
thou haſt not been moſt diligently careful 
to inform thy ſelf from the beginning con- 
cerning his Actions, but that thy Sons P. 
lycrates and Pythocles may be bred up oy 
Domeſtick Examples, hearing and reading 
ſuch things as are fir for their Imitstion. 
«© Foritisapicce of Self-conceit,not nobſeł- 
c mulation, to think ones ſelf already arriv'd 
tc at the higheſt pitch of Improvement. 
The City of Sicyon, from the time that 
it firſt fell off from a meer Dorick Ariſtocrs 
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cy, (its Harmony being thereby quite con- The go. 
28. into the Seditions and Conteſts of 5 
the Demagognes) continued to be diſtem- fh ciry 
'd — unſettled, changing from one 9fSicyon- 
yrant to another, till Cleon being Slain, 
Timoclides and Clinias, Men of the moſt Re- 
pute and Power amongſt the Citizens, were 
choſen Governors; and the Common- 
wealth now ſeeming to be in a pretty ſet- 
tled Condition, T zmoc/:des died, and Aban- 
tidas the Son of Paſess, to poſſeſs himſelf 
of the Tyranny, kill'd Clinias; and of his 
Kindred and Friends, flew ſome, and ba- 
niſhed others. He ſought alſo to kill his 
Son Aratus, whom he left behind him, be- 
ing but ſeven Years old. This Boy in the 2 
Hurly-burly, getting out of the Houſe with ape. 
thoſe that fled, and wandring about the 
City helpleſs and in great fear, by chance 
got undiſcovered into the Houſe of a Wo- 
man, who was Abantidas his Sitter, but mar- 
ried to Prophantus, the Brother of Clinias, 
her Name was . She being of a gene- 
rous Temper, and believing the Boy had 
oy ſome ſpecial Providence fled to her for 
Sbelter, hid him inthe Houſe, and at Night 
{ent him away to Argos. Aratus being thus 
deliver'd, and ſecur'd from this Danger, he 
immediately conceiv'd, and ever after nou- 
riſned a vehement and fervent Hatred a- 
gainſt Tyrants ; being therefore bred up a- 7 = 
mongſt his Fathers Acquaintance and Friends Argos. 
B b 4 at 
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at Argos after an ingenious manner ; and 
rcerved his Body to bud forth in good 
2 and Stature, he addicted him. 
ſelf to the Exerciſes of the Palæſtra, to that 
on, gh that he ſtrove in the publick Games, 
and came off Conqueror; and indeed in 
his Statues one may obſerve a certain kind 
of Athletick caſt, and the Gravity and Ma. 
jeſty of his Countenance does not diſſem- 
le his full Diet, and the Uſe of full Exer- 
ciſe. Whence it came to paſs that he leſs 
ſtudied Eloquence than perhaps became a 
Man bred up to the Adminiſtration of Ci- 
vil Aﬀairs; and yet that he was more Po- 
lite in ſpeaking than many do believe, ſome 
collect from thoſe Commentaries which be 
hath left, tho ed careleſly and exten- 


2 in ſuch Words as firſt came to his 


ind; ſome time after Dinias and Ariſte- 
tie the Logician kill'd Abantidas, who u- 
ſing to be preſent in the Market-place at 
their Diſputes, and to make one in them, 
they inſenſibly accuſtomed him to this pra- 


ctice, and ſo had opportunity to lay an An- 


buſh for him. After him Paſeas the Father 


of Abantidas taking upon him the Govem- 


ment was ſlain by the Treachery of Nzcock, 
who himſelf ſet up for Tyrant; it is repor- 
ted that he was extreamly like to Periander 
the Son of Cyp/elrs, as it is ſaid that Oro 


tes the Perſean did much reſemble Armen 


the Son of Amphiaraus; anda Lacedem'- 
Hal 


| 
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nian Y outh, Hector, whom Myrſilus relates 
to have beentrode to Pieces by the Crowd 
of thoſe that came to ſee him upon that 
Report; this Nzcoc/es governed four Months, 
in which, after he had exceedingly plagued 
the City, he was very near loſing it by 
aStratagem of the Ætoliaus. By this time 
Aratus, being growna Y outh, was in much 
Eſteem, both for his Noble Birth and Parts, 
which ſhewed themſelves neither ſmall nor 
unactive, but beyond his Age temper'd 
with Firmneſs of Reſolution, for which Rea- 
ſon the Exiles had their Eyes moſt upon 
him, nor did Nicocles leſs obſerve his Moti- 
ons, but ſecretly ſpied and watched him, not 
out of Apprehenſion of any conſiderable or 
dangerous Attempt, but ſuſpecting he held 
Correſpondence with the Kings, who were 
his Father's Friends and Acquaintance. And 
indeed Aratus firſt attempted this Way: But 
finding that Antigonus, who had promiſed 
fair, neglected him and delay'd the Time, 
and that his Hopes from Egypt and Ptolomy 
were too remote, he determined tocut off 
the Tyrant by himſelf; and firſt he broke 
his Mind to Ari/tomachus and Ecdelus, the 
one an Exile of Sichon, the other namely 
Ecdelus, an Arc:dianof Megalopolis, a Phi- 

loſopher, and a daring Man, having been 
the familiar Friend of Arce ſilaus the Acade- 
mick at Athens. Theſe readily conſenting, 
he communicated himſelfto the other Ex- 


zles, 
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iles, whereof ſome few being aſhamed to 
ſeem to deſpair of Succeſs, ingaged in the De- 
ſign, but moſt of them endeavour'd to di- 
vert him from his Purpoſe, as one that for 
want of Experience was too raſn and daring, 
Now whilſt he was conſulting to ſeize 
upon fome Polt in Sicyonia, from whence 
he might make War upon the Tyrant, there 
came to Argos a certain Sichonian, newly 
eſcaped out of Priſon, Brother to Xene- 
cles, one of the Exiles, who being by him 
—_ preſented to Aratus, he informed him, that 
70 fr2eSi- that Part of the Wall over which he eſcaped 
cyon. Was within almoſt level with the Ground, ad- 
joining to a rocky and elevated Place, 
and that without it might be {-aled with 
Ladders. Aratus hearing this, diſpatches 
away Xenocles, with two of his Servants, 
Senthas and Technon to view the Wall, re- 
ſolving, if he could do it ſecretly and with 
one Riſque, to hazard all at one puſh rather 
than as a private Perſon to oppoſe the 
Tyrant by long War and open Force. Ae. 
nocle therefore with his Companions re- 
turning, and having taken the Height of 
the Wall, and declaring the Place not to 
be difficult of Acceſs, but that it was not 
eaſie to approach it undiſcovered by rea- 
ſon of ſome ſmall but very curs'd Currs, that 
a Gardiner kept hard by, he immeliately 
undertook the Buſineſs. Now the Preparati- 
on of Arms gave no Jealonſie, becauſe — 
ries 
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beries and Incurſions were then uſcd on all 
Hands, and for the Ladders, Euphranor, a 
Carpenter, made them openly, his Trade ren- 
dring him unſuſpected, tho* one of the 
Exiles. As for Men, each of his Friends in 
Argos fur niſhed him withten a-piece out of 
thoſe few they had, and he ſet out thirty 
of his own Servants, and he hired ſome 
few Soldiers of Xenophilus the chief of the 
Captains of the Robbers, to whom it was 

ven out, that they were to march into the 

erritories of $zcyon tofſerze the King's Stud, 
and many of them were ſent before by con- 
trary Ways to the Tower of Polygnotus , 
with Orders to ſtay there; Capheſius alſo was 
diſpatched away before-hand lightly armed 
with four others, who were, as ſoon as it 
was dark, tocome to the Gardiner's Houſe, 
pretending to be Travellers, and lodging 
there to ſhut up him and his Dogs, for 
there was no other Way to the City; and for 
the Ladders, they being made to take in 
Pieces, were put into Cheſts, and ſent before 
hidden upon Waggons; in the mean time 
ſome of Nicocles his Spies appearing in Ar- 
gor, and being ſaid to go privately about 
watching Aratus, he came by Day- break in- 
to the Market- place ſhewing himſelf open- 
ly converſing with his Friends, then being 
anointed in the Place for Exerciſes, and ta- 
king with him thence ſome of thoſe young 
Men that uſed to drink and ſpend their . 

wit 
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cion. 


with him, he went home, and preſently af. 
ter ſeveral of his Servants were ſeen 3 
the Market place, ſome carrying Garlands, 
ſome buying Flambeaus, ſome ſpeaking to 
the Women that uſed to ſing and play at 
Banquets; which Things the Spies 2 
ing were deceived, and ſaid laughing to 
one another, That certainly nothing was 
more timerous than a Tyrant, if Nico les, 
being Maſter of ſo great a City and ſ great 
Power, ſtood in fear of a Touth that ſpent 
what he had to ſubſet upon in his Baniſhment 
in Pleaſures and Day-Debauches; and be- 
ing thus cheated returned home. 
ut Aratus immediately after Dinner de- 
parcing, and coming to his Soldiers at Po- 


. A- 2 Tower, led them to Nemra; where 


ches to- 
wards Si 


e diſcovered to them his true Deſign, and 
din having made them many large Promiſes and 
Speeches,he marched towards the City, giv- 
ing for the Word Propztions Apollo, proporti- 
oning his March to the Motion of the Moon, 
ſo as to have the Benefit of her Light upon 
the Way, and tobe at the Gardiner's Houſe, 
which was cloſe to the Wall, juſt as ſhe was 
ſet. Here Capheſias came to him, who could 
not eatch the Dogs which run away from 
him; but had made ſure of the Gardiner. 
Upon which moſt of the Company being 
out of Heart, and deſiring to retreat, Ara- 
tus incouraged them to go on, promiſing 
them to retire in caſe the Dogs were too 
1 | TE trou- 
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troubleſome, and at the ſame time ſending be- 
fore thoſe that carried the Ladders, conduct- 
ed by Ecdelus and Mnaſitheus, he follow'd 
them himſelf leiſurely, the dogs already bark- 
ing very loud, and baying at Ecdelusand his 
Companions; however they got to the Wall 
and reared the Ladders with all Safety. But 
as the foremoſt Men were mounting them, 
the Caprain of the Watch that was to be 
reliev'd by the Morning-Guard, paſs'd by 
that way at the Sound of a little Bell, wit 
many Torches, and a great deal of Noiſe ; 
hearing which they clapt themſelves cloſe 
to the Ladders, and ſo were unobſerv'd, but 
the other Watch coming to meet this, they 
were in extream Danger of being diſcover'd. 
But having eſcap*'d that alſo, immediatel 
Mmnaſitheus and Ecdelus got upon the Wall, 
and poſſeſſing themſelves of the Paſſages 
each Way,they ſent away Technonto Aratus 
deſirin him to make all the haſte he could. 
Now there was no great Diſtance from the 
Garden to the Walland a certain Tower in 
which a great Grey-hound was kept. Yet 
he heard them not as they marched forward, 
whether being naturally drowſie, or elſe o- 
verwearied the Day before, but the Gardi- 
ner's Currs awaking him, he firſt began to 
grumble, and then as they paſs'd by to bark 
out aloud, and the Barking was now ſo 
great, that a Centinel that was further off 
called out to the Dog-keeper, to know way 
the 
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the Dog kept ſuch a Barking, and whether, 


any thing had happened. Who anſwer, 


that it was nothing, but only that his 


fell a barking at the Lights of the War 


and the Noiſe of the Bell. This Reply much 
encouraged Aratus's Soldiers, who thought 
the Dog-keeper was privy to their Deſign, 
and therefore concealed what was paſling; 
and that many others in the City were of 
the Conſpiracy. But when they came to 
ſcale the Wall, the Attempt then appear d 
both to require Time, and to be full of Dan- 
ger, for theLadders ſhook and bent extream- 
ly if they mounted them not leiſurely, and 
one by one, and time preſſed, for the Cocks 
began to crow, and the Country-people 
that us'd to bring Things to the Market 
were upon coming to the Town. W herefore 
Aratus haſted to get up himſelf, forty on- 
ly of the Company being already upon the 
Wall, and ws on but for a few more of 
thoſe that were below, he made {trait to 
the Tyrant's Palace, and the main Guard 
where his mercenary Soldiers kept Watch, 
and coming ſuddenly upon them, and tak- 
ing them Priſoners without killing any one 
of them, he immediately ſent to all hs 
Friends to deſire them to come to him, 
which they did from all Quarters : By this 
time the Day began to break, and the The- 
atre was full of the Multitude that were 
held in Suſpence by uncertain * 

e 
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knew nothing diſtinctly of what had hap- 
pen'd, until a publick Crier going before 
him proclaim'd that Aratzsthe Son of Cli- 
nias invited the Citizens to recover their 
Liberty; and then believing that what they 
ſo long looked for was now come to paſs, 
they preſs'd in Throngs to the Tyrant's Gates 
to ſet them on Fire, and ſo great was the 
Flame of the Houſe, now all on Fire, that it 
was ſeen as far as Corinth; ſo that the Cor in- 
thians wondring what the Matter ſhould be, 
were upon the Point to have come to their 
Aſſiſtance. Now Nicocles fled away ſecretly 
out of the City by means of certain under- 
ground Paſlages, and the Soldiers helping 
the S:cyonzianstoquench the Fire 8 
the Palace. This Aratus hinder'd not, but 
divided alſo the reſt of the Riches of the - 
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raut 's amongſt the Citizens. In this Exploit Pe1:cers 
not one of thoſe engaged in it, was flain, 27 © 

without 
nor any of the contrary Party, Fortune ſo z14- 


ordering the Action as to be clear and free /-4- 


from Civil Blood - ſhed. Of the Exiles he re- 
ſtored fourſcore expell'd by Nicocles, and 
no leſs than five hundred of thoſe that were 
driven out by former Tyrants, and had in- 
dured a long and near fifty Years Baniſh- 
ment. Theſe returning moſt of them very 
poor were impatient to enter upon their 
former Poſſeſſions, and retiring to their ſe- 
veral Country Farms and Houſes, gave Occa- 
lion of great Perplexity to Aratus, r 
ider“ 
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ſider'd that the City without was envy'd for 
its Liberty, andaim'd at by Aut igonus, and 
within was full of Diſorder and Sedition ; 
wherefore as things ſtood, he thought it 
beſt to aſſociate it to the Achean Communi. 
ty; for being Dorzans, they willingly took 
upon them the Name and Polity of the Ache- 
ans, Whoat that time had neither Great Au- 
thority nor Power. For the moſt of them 
liv'd in ſmall Towns, and their Territory w 

neither large nor fruitful, and the — Sunny 
ing Sea was without Ports, entring the Land 
for the molt part in rocky Creeks. And 


yet theſe made it evidently appear that the 


Grecian Force was invincible whenſoever 
it met with Order and Concord within its 
ſelf and a prudent General; for though they 
were the moſt inconſiderable Part of the 
ancient Grecian Power, not equalling the 
Strength of an ordinary City, yet by Pru- 
dence and Unanimity,and becauſe they knew 


how not to envy and malign but to — 
m | 


and follow him amoneſt them, that was 
eminent for Virtue, they not only preſerv'd 
their own Liberty in the midſt of ſo great and 


ver'd from Slavery the molt Part of Greece. 
As for Aratus, he was in his Behaviour an 
exact Commonwealths- man, generous, more 
intent upon the publick than his private 
Concerns, a bitter yrants, making 


ater of T 


the commonGood the Meaſure of his "A | 


powerful Cities and Dominions, but deli- 


| 
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ſhips and Enmities, fo that he ſeems not to 
have been ſo true a Friend, as a courteous 
and gentle Enemy, ſuiting himſelf to all op- 

rtunities for the ſake of the Common- 
wealth. So that the Conſent of Nations and 


Community of Cities, theSenate and Theatre 


do with one Voice proclaim that Aratus 


was a Lover of nothing but noble Actions. 


He was indeed backward and dithdent to 
make uſe of War and open Force; but for. 
ſecret Attempts, and ſudden ſurprizing of 
Cities and Tyrants, moſt politick and dex- 
terous. W herefore though he effected many 
things beyond hope which he undertook, 
yet he ſeems to have left no leſs unat- 
tempted, though feaſible enough, for want 
of aſſurance; © For it ſhould ſeem, that as 
« the Sight of certain Beaſts is ſtrong in 
ce the Night but dim by Day, the tender- 
« neſs of the humours of their Eyes not bear- 
e ingthe mixture of the Light, ſo the Geni- 
us of fome Men, though cafily daunted as 
to things to be attempted in the ſight of the 
Sun, is yet very daring in ſecret and covert 
Enterprizes; which inequality is occaſion'd 
in noble Minds for want of Philoſophy, 
whence 1s produced a certain wild and un- 
cultivated Virtue without true Knowledge, 

as may be made out by many Examples. 
Aratus therefore having aſſociated him- 
lelf and his City tothe Acheans, ſerving in 
the Cavalry was much belov'd by his Offi- 
C c cers 
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cersfor his exact Obedience, for though he 
had made ſo large an Addition to the Con. 
munity, as that of his own Credit, and the 
Power of his Country, yet he was as rea- 
dy to be commanded by any of the Ache. 
an Generals, whether of Dyma or Trita, or 
though of never ſo mean a City, as the 
moſt common Soldier. Having alſo a Pre. 
ſent of five and twenty Talents ſent him 
from the King, he took them, but gave them 
all tohis poor Fellow-Citizens, as well for 
other Uſes, as the redeeming of Captives. 
But the Exiles being by no means to be {a 
tisfy'd, diſturbing continually thoſe that 
were in Poſſeſſion of their Eſtates, the Ci 
was in great danger of falling into civil 
Difſentions. Having therefore no hope left 
him, but from the Kindneſs of Prolomy, he 
reſolved to fail thither, and to beg ſo much 
Mony of the King as would ſatisfie all Parties. 
So he ſet ſail from Methone above the fore- 
land of Malea, as deſigning to paſs through 
the Channel there. But the Pilot not being 
able to keep the Veſſel up againſt the ſtrong 
Wind and high Seas, he was turned from 
his Courſe, and with much ado got to Adria, 
an Enemy's Town; for it was poſſeſs'd by 
Antigonus, who had a Garriſon there. To + 
void which he immediately landed, and leav- 
ing the Ship went up into the Country a 
ood way from the Sea, having along with 
im only one Friend called 7 3 ſo 
| ing | 
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hiding themſelves in a certain woody place 
they had but an ill Night's Reſt of it. Not long 
after the Governour came, and inquiring 
for Aratus was deceived by his Servants, 
being inſtructed to ſay, that he was fled in- 
to the Iſland of Eubæa; wherefore he de- 
clared the Ship, the Cargo and Servants to 
be lawful Prize, and detain'd them accor- 
dingly. As for Aratus, he being after ſome 
Davs reduced to Extremity, by good fortune 
a Roman Ship ay | rs to put in juſt in 
the Place where he continued, ſometimes 
ping out to diſcover the Coaſt, ſometimes 
eeping cloſe ; the was bound for Syria; and 
going aboard he agreed with the Maſter to 
and him in Caria: In which Voyage he met 


vuvith no leſs Danger than before. From Caria, 


being after much time arrived in Egypt, he 
immediately went to the King, who had a 
great kindneſs for him by reaſon of the Pre- 
ſents he uſed to ſend him of Drawings and 
Pictures out of Greece. In which Aratus ha- 
ving very good judgment, did uſually preſent 
him with ſome of the moſt curious and beſt 
done, eſpecially thoſe of Pamphilus and Melan- 
thus, making Collections of them at any rate. 
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For the Sicyonian Pieces were even then in I Si. 


eat Eſteem, as being the only ones whoſe nian 


— were laſting, ſo that the ſo much — 
admired Apelles himſelf went thither, and effcem; 


gave a Talent to be admittcd into the So- 
ciety of the Painters there, not to partake 
Ce of 
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of their Skill which he wanted not, but of 


their Credit; wherefore Aratus when he 
freed the City „rA down the 
Statues of the reſt of the rants, but he 


demurred a long time about that of Ariſtra- 
tus, who flouriſhed in the time of Philip, for 


this Ariſtratus was painted by Melanthus's 


VICTORY was carried, Apelles himſelf 
having a hand in it, as Polemon Periegetes 
reports. It was an extraordinary Piece, 
and therefore Aratus was inclinable to ſpare 


it for the Workmanſhip, but then inſtigated | 


by the Hatred he bore the Tyrants, com- 
manded it to be taken down : But here, 
as it is reported, Neacles the Painter, one 
of Aratus's Friends intreated him with tears 
in his Eyes to ſpare it, and finding that he 
could not prevail, ſaid to him, that ¶ ar wa: 
to be waged with the Tyrants themſelves, nut 
with their Pictures. Therefore let alone the 
Chariot and the Victory, and] will cauſe Ari- 
ſtratus to vaniſh out of the Piece. W hich Ara- 
tus conſenting to, Neacles blotted out Ari- 
ſtratus, and inſtead thereof painted a Palm- 
tree, not daring to add any thing elſe of his 
own Invention; the Feet of the defaced Fi- 
cure of Ariſtratus are ſaid to be hid under 
the Chariot. By the means therefore of Pi- 
ctures Aratus was in favour with the King, 
who after he was more fully acquainted 


with him lov'd him ſo much the more, and 
| gave 


People, ſtanding by a Chariot in which | 
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give him for the relief of his City one hun- 
dred and fifty Talents; forty whereof he 


my's Ti- 


immediately carry'd away with him, when 15 Aratus, 


he ſailed to Pelaponne ſus, but the reſt the 
King divided into ſeveral Gifts, and ſent 
them to him afterwards by Parcels. Nowa 
great thing it was to procure ſo much Riches 
for his Fellow-Citizens, whereof other Cap- 
tains and Demigogues receiving but a ſmall 
Proportion from the Kin gs, grew unſuffera- 
ble, and becoming their Slaves, betray'd to 
them the Liberty of their Countries. But a 
much greater, that by means of thoſe Sums 
he effected a Reconciliation and good under- 
ſtanding between the rich and poor, and 
created Quiet and Security to the whole 
People. Admirable was his Moderation 
amidſt ſo great Power, for being declared 
ſole Arbitrator and Plenipotentiary for com- 
poſing the Differences of the Exiles, he 
would not accept the Commiſſion alone, 
but aſſociating fifteen of the Citizens, 
with great Pains and Trouble adjuſted 
Matters, and ſettled Peace and Friendſhip 
in the City; for which good Service not 
only all the Citizens in general beſtow'd 
extraordinary Honours upon him, but the 
Exiles, apart by themſelves, erecting his 
—_ in Braſs, inſcribed thereon this E- 
gy : 
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Thy well known Vigour, Counſels, Feats of 
Ingrav'd on Hercules's Pillars are; Il ar; 
But we, Aratus, this thy Statue place, 
Freed by thy help from Exile and Diſzrace. 


In memory of thy Virtue may it ſtand, 
And of thy Fuſtice by the Gods command, 
Becauſe thou to thy Country didſt reſtore 
The s and Liberty ſhe had before. 


AratusaCting in this manner, got above 
the Envy of the Citizens, by the good Of. 
fices he did; but King Anutigonus being 
troubled in his Mind about him, and de- 
ſigning either wholly to bring him over 
to his Party, or elſe to make him ſuſpected 
by Prolomy, beſides other Marks of his Fa- 
vour ſhew'd to him, who had no mind to 
receive them, he added this, that, ſacrifi- 
cing to the Gods in Corinth, he ſent Porti- 
ons to Aratus at Sicyon, and at the Feaſt, 
where were many Gueſts, he ſaid openly, 
T thought this Sicyonian Youth had been 
only by natural Inſtin# a Lover of Liberty, 
and his Fellow-Citizens, but now TI boot 
upon him as a good Judge of the Manners 
and Attions of Kings. For formerly be di- 
ſpiſed us; and having his Hopes further 
off, admired the Egyptian Riches, hearing 
fo much of their Elephants, Fleets, Pala- 
ces, &c. But viewing all theſe at a nearer 
88 | - diſtance, 
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diſtance, and perceiving them to be but 
meer Show and Pageantry, he is now come 
over to us: And for my part I wilhngly 
receive him, and reſolving to make great 
uſe of him my ſelf, command you to look 
_ him as a Friend. Theſe Words were 
don taken hold of by thoſe that envyed 
and malign'd him, who ſtrove which of 
them ſhould, in their Letters to Prolomy, 
charge him with the moſt and heavieſt Ca- 
lummes, ſo that he ſent to expoſtulate the 
matter with him: So much Envy and ill 
Will did there always attend the ſo much 
contended for, ardent, and almoſt love-fick 
Friendſhips of Princes and Great Men. 
But Aratus being now for the firſt time 
choſen General by the Acheans, plunder'd au- 
the Country of Locric, which hes juſt over — gg 
againſt them, and alſo Calydonia: Then 
he went to aſſiſt the Bæotiant with ten 
thouſand Soldiers, but came not up to 
them, till after the Battel near Cheronea, 
where they were beaten by the Ato/ans, 
with the loſs of Abeocritusthe Bæotarch, or 
Governor of Bæotia, and a thouſand Men 
beſides. The Vear following being again e- 
lected General, he reſolved to attempt the Repotves 
taking ofthe Fortreſs called Acro-Corinthus: 4. 
Not fo much for the Advantage of the i- ge 5 
onzans or Acheans, as conſidering that by the dn 
ving thence the Macedonian Garriſon, he 2 of 
ſhould take off the Yoak from the Neck of - 
Cc4 all 
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all Greece. Chares the Athenian having the 
ood Fortune to get the better in a certain 
attel of the King's Generals, wrote tothe 
People of Athens, that this Victory was; 
ſter to that at Marathon, and fo may this 
Action be very well termed Siſter to that of 
Pelopidas the Theban,and Thraſibulus the 4. 
thenian, when they ſlew the Tyrants; except 
perhaps it exceed them upon this Account, 
that it was not againſt natural Graecians, 
but againſt a foreign and ſtranger Domi- 
Here the nation; now the Iſthmus inſinuating be. 
old Eng- tween the two Seas, does there unite the 
, Continents of Greece; and Acro-Corinthus 
mates « being a high Mountain ariſing out of the 
1 — very middle of the Country, whenſoever 
fur wbere- it is kept with a Garriſon, cuts off all 
e:-Amyor Peloponne ſus from Commerce, free Paſſage 
Lone of Men and Arms, and all Traffick by Sea 
ſul Pre. and Land, and makes him Lord of all, that 
ſcu'-Ile, is Maſter of it, wherefore the younger Phi- 
puzt = lip did not jeſt but ſaid very true, when 
la, be o he called the City Corinth the Fetters 4 
Deter Greece; ſo that this Poſt was always mu 
ef contended for, eſpecially by the Kings and 
ps of : 
certain Tyrants, and ſo vehemently was it longed 
Yerdof for by Antigonus, that his Paſſion for it 
neſus £az- came little ſhort of that of frantick Love, 
#4 Pre- being continually taken up with deviſing 
744 how to take it by ſurprize, from thoſe that 
Ie of were then Maſters of it, ſince he deſpaired 
Fes. fo do it by open Force. 


There: 


| 
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Therefore Alexander Lord of the Place 
being dead, poyſoned by him, as is report- 
ed, and his Wife Nicæa ſucceeding in the 
Government, and the Poſſeſſion of Acro-Co- 
rinthus, he immediately ſent his Son Deme- 
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trius to her, and giving her pleaſing Hopes e 
of a Match with the Prince, it being no un- Antigo- 


welcome thing to an Elderly Lady, to have 
the Converſation and Injoyment of a brisk 
Youth, with this Lure he brought her to 
hand; but for all this, ſhe would not deliver 
up the Place, but held it with a very ſtrong 
Garriſon, which he ſeeming to take nono- 
tice of, celebrated the Wedding in Corinth, 
entertaining them with Shows and great 
Treats every Day, as one that had nothing 
elſe in his Mind but Pleaſure and Mirth. 
Now as ſoon as Amæbæus began to ſing 


nus. 


* fa- 


DO monus Mu- 


in the Theatre, he waited himſelf uponNices jcian of 
to the Play, ſhe being carry'd in a ſtately ba: time. 


Chair, extreamly pleas'd with her new Ho- 
nour, not dreaming of what was intended. 
As ſoon therefore as they were come to a 
turning of the Street, that led up towards 
the Cittadel, he deſir'd her to go on before 
him to the Theatre, but for himſelf, bidding 
farewel to the Muſick, farewel tothe Wed- 
ding, he went on faſter than one would have 
thought his Age would have admitted, to 
the Acro-Corinthus, and finding the Gate 
thut, knocked with his Staff, commanding 
them to open, which they within being 5 
| N maze 
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mazed did; and having thus made himſelf 
Maſter of the Place, he could not contain 
himſelf for Joy, but that, though an old 


Man, and one that had ſeen ſo many turns 


of Fortune, he muſt needs revel it in the 
open Streets and midſt of the Market- places, 
crown'd with Garlands, and attended with 


Minſtrels, inviting every body he met 


to partake in his Debauch. So much more 
| does Joy without Diſcretion tranſport and 
ruffle the Mind, than either Fear or Sorry. 
Antigonus therefore having in this manner 
poſſeſſed himſelf of Acro-Corinthus, he 
put a Garriſon into it of thoſe he truſted 


moſt, making Per/zusthe Philoſopher Go- 


VETNOT. 


Now Aratuc, even in the life-time of 4. 


lexander, had an intention to get it for his 
Country, but a Confederacy being made 
between him and the Acheaxs, he deſiſted; 


| 


but now another Opportunity of effecting 


the thing offer d it ſelf, which was this: 
Ergivus There were in Corinth four Brothers, Syrian: 


born, one whereof called Dzocles ſerved as 


Path lea- a Soldier in the Garriſon, but the three o- 
«xg thers, having robbed the King's Treaſure, 
ft pare of retreated to Sicyonto one Aigras a Banker, 
the Cittz- whom Aratus made uſe of in matters of 


Mony ; to him they immediately ſold 
of their Gold, and the reſt, one of them, 
called Erginus,coming often thither,exchan- 
ged by parcels. Becoming by this mow iy 
. iar 


| 


[ 
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miliarly acquainted with Ægiac, and being 
by him led into Diſcourſes concerning the 
Fortreſs, he told him, that climbing up to 
his Brother amongſt the 3 Rocks, he 
had obſerved a winding Path leading to 
that part of the Wall of the Caſtle which 
was lower than the reſt; at which Agia: 
drolling with him, and ſaying, Will you the! 
for the fake of a little Gold a er thus 
from the King, when you may if you pleaſe 
ſell one Hour for a great ſum of Mony, for 
Traitors and Houſe-breakers if taken, are 
alike puniſhed with Death: Ergiuus ſmiling 
upon him promiſed to break the thing to 
Diocles (for he did not fo fully truſt his 
other Brothers) and returning within a 
few Days, he bargain'd to conduct Aratus 
to that part of the Wall, where it was no 
more than fifteen Foot high, and to do 
what elſe ſhould be neceſſary, together with 
his Brother Diocle . Aratus therefore agreed 
to give them threeſcore Talents, if he ſuc- 
ceeded, that if he failed in his Enterpriſe, 
and yet he and they came off ſafe, then he 
would give each of them a Houſe and a Ta- 
lent. Now the threeſcore Talents being to 
be diſpoſed in the Hands of Ægiac for the 
uſe of Erginus and his Partners,and Aratus 
neither having ſo much by him, nor wil- 
ling by taking it up of others to give them 
a jealouſie of his deſign, he pawn'd his Plate 
and his Wife's Jewels to Agias for the Mo- 

ny. 
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ny. For ſo generous was his Soul, and ſo 
ſtrong a Paſſion had he for great Exploits, 
that remembring that Phocion and Epani. 
nondas were eſteemed the beſt and juſteſt 


of all the Grecians, becauſe they ſeorned 


the greateſt Preſents, and would not pro- 


ſtitute their Honour for Mony, he choſe 
to be at ſecret Charges about thoſe Attempts, 
in which he ran all the Hazard alone, for 
the ſake of the reſt, that did not ſo much 

as know what was a doing. Who there. 


fore is there that does not admire, an! 
ſympathize with the great Mind of this 
Man, who at ſo vaſt Expences purchasd 
ſo extraordinary Danger; and lent his rich- 
eſt Jewels to have an opportunity to expoſe 
his own Life, by falling upon his Enemies 
in the dead of the Night, without deſiring 
any other Security for them, than the hope 
of Glory? 

Now this Exploit, though dangerous e- 
nough in it ſelf, was made much more ſo 
by an Error . Miſtake in 

Technon, the very beginning. For Technon, one of 
San Aratus's Servants, was ſent away to Dzcles, 
l that they might together view the Wall. 
fate, Now he had never ſeen Dzocles, but made 
no queſtion of knowing him by the Marks 
Erginns had given him of him, namely, that 

he had curled Hair, was of a ſwarthy Com- 

exion, and beardleſs. Being come there- 

ore to the appointed Place, he ſtayed walt- 

$36 | | ing 
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ing without the Gates for Ergiuus and Dio- 
cles. The Place was called Ornzs. In the 
mean time Dzony/as, Elder Brother to Ergi- 
nus and Diocles, who knew nothing at all 
of the Matter, but mu-hreſembled Dzocles, 
happen d to paſs by. Now Technoy, incou- 
rag'd by the likeneſs of his Features, ask'd 
him, if he was any thing related to Erginus, 
who anſwer'd he was his Brother, Technon 
fully perſuaded that he talk'd to Dzocles, 
not ſo much as asking his Name, or ſtay- 
ing for any other Token, gave him his 
Hand, and began to diſcourſe with him and 
ask him Queſtions about Matters agreed up- 
on with Er ginn. Dionyſius cunningly lay- 
ing hold of his Miſtake, ſeemed to under- 
ſtand him very well, and returning towards 
the City, held him on in Diſcourſe inſenſi- 
bly. And being now near the Gate, he 
was juſt about to ſeiſe on him, when b 
chance Erginus met them, and apprehend- 
ing the Cheat and the Danger, becken'd to 
Technon to make his Eſcape, and immedi- 
ately both of them, betaking themſelves 
to their Heels, ran away as faſt as they 
could to Aratus, who for all this deſpaired 
nor, but immediately ſent away Erginns 
to Diony/inrsto bribe him to hold his Tongue, 
and he not only effected that, but alſo 
brought him along with him to Aratus. 
Whom, as foon as they had him, they no 
longer left at libertv, but binding him, 
they 


3 
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they kept him cloſe ſhut up in a Room, 
whilſt they prepared for executing their 
ign 


Ant All thin sbeing now ready, he comman- 
Sarioch ded the reſt of his Forces to paſs the Night 
by night. in Arms, and taking with him four hun- 


dred choſen Men, few whereof knew what 
they were going about, he led them to the 
Gates by the Temple of Juno. It was about 
the midſt of Summer, when the Moon was 
at full, and the Night was clear without 

Clouds, ſo that there was great Dangerlet 
the Arms gliſtering by Moon-light ſhould 
diſcover them. But as the foremoſt of 
them came near the City, a great Miſt 
came off from the Sea, and darkned theCi- 
ty and Places thereabout. Then the reſt 
of them fitting down put off their Shoes 


(both becauſe they make leſs Noiſe and 
alſo climb ſurer, that go up Ladders bare. 


footed) but Erginus taking with him ſe⸗ 
ven young Men habited hke Travellers, 
ot unobſerv'd to the Gate, and kill'd the 
ntry with the other Guards, and at the 
ſame time the Ladders were clapp'd to the 
Walls, and Aratus having in great haſte got 
up a hundred Men, he commanded the rel 
to follow as they could, and immediately 
Surpriſes drawing up his Ladders after him, he march- 
the dig. ed through the City with his hundred Men 
towards the Caſtle, being overjoy d that be 


was undiſcover'd, not doubting of the * 
cels. 
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ceſs. When immediately four of the Watch 
were ſeen coming towards them with a light; 
but they diſcover'd them not, becauſe they 
were inthe ſhade; wherefore covering them- 
ſelves a while near ſome Walls and old Ru- 
ins, they lay'd in wait for them, and three 
of them they kill'd. But the fourth being 
wounded in the Head with a Sword, fled, 
crying out that Enemies were got into the 
City, and immediately the Trumpets ſound- 
ed, and all the City was in an Uproar at 
what had happen'd, and the Streets were 
full of People running up and down, and 
many Lights were hung out, both below 
in the Town, and above in the Caſtle, and 
a confuſed Noiſe was to be heardinall Parts. 
In the mean time Aratus labour'd to get 
up the Rocks, at firſt flowly, and with 
much Difficulty, having loſt the Path, 
which lay deep, and was overſhadow'd 
with Craggs, leading to the Wall with many 
Windings and Turnings ; but the Moon 
immediately and by Miracle, as is faid, 
diſperſing the Clouds, gave light to the 
moſt difficult part of the way, *till he got 
to that part of the Wall he Ek and there 
the overſhadow'd and hid him, the Clouds 
coming togerher = Now thoſe Soldi- 
ers, which Aratzs had left without the Gate 


near Juno's Temple, tothe number of three 
hundred, entring the Town full of Tumult 
and Lights, and miſſing the Way by which 

the 
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the former had gone, finding no Track of 


them, were very much afraid, ſhrowdin 

themſelves under the ſhady ſide of a Rok, 
and there they ſtood, being in great Di- 
ſtreſs and Perplexity. For now Aratus Sol. 
diers being ingag'd with thoſe of the Gar- 
riſon, a Warlike Cry deſcended, and a con. 
fus'd Noife was heard ecchoing on all hands, 
by reaſon of the Refraction from the Moun- 
tains, and therefore uncertain whence it 
firſt proceeled. Being thus in doubt which 
way to turn themſelves, Archelaus Captain 
of Antigonus's Men, having a great Num- 
ber of Soldiers with him, made up towards 
the Caſtle with great Shouts, and the Noiſe 
of Trumpets, to fall upon Aratus's People, 
and paſs'd by the three hundred, whoas 
if they had roſe out of an Ambuſh imme- 
diately charged him, killing the firit they 
encounter'd, and fo affrighted the reſt to- 


* — — — ——— —— ———— — — — *: 


gether with Archelans, that they put them 
to flight and purſued them, till they had 
uite broke and diſperſed them, about the 


ity. No ſooner were theſe defeated, 
but Ergiuut came to them, from thoſe that 
were fighting above, to acquaint them, 
that Aratus was ingaged with the Enemy, 
that defended themſelves very ſtoutly, an! 
fought bravely for the Wall, 


ſtood in need of ſpeedy help. They there- 

th: A fore deſir'd him to lead them on without 

delay, and marching up, they by | — 
0 


ſo that he 
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Shouts made their Friends underſtand who 
they were, and incourag'd them; now the 
full Moon, ſhining on their Harneſs, made 
them at a diſtance appear more in num- 
ber to the Enemy than they were; and 
the Eccho of the Night multiply'd their 
Shouts: In ſhort, falling on with the reſt 
they made the Enemy give way, and by 
break of Day were Maſters of the Caſtle an :atci 
and Garriſon, ſo that the riſing Sun gave . 
luſtre to theic Exploit. By this time the 
reſt of the Army came up to Aratus from 
Sicyon, the Corinthians joyfully receiving 
them at their Gates, helping them to ſecure 
the reſt of the King's Party; and now ha- 
ving put all things into a fafe 23 he 
came down from the Caſtle to the Theater, 
an infinite number of People crowding thi- 
ther to ſee him, and to hear what he would 
ſay to the Cormthians. Wherefore draw- 
ing up the Achzans on each fide the En- 
trance of the Theater, he appeared, armed 
as he was, from behind the Scenes, his Coun- 
tenance much altered by reaſon of his toil 
and watching, ſo that the natural ſpirited- 
neſs and gayety of his Temper was overborn 
and depreſſed by the wearineſs of his Body. 
| The People, as ſoon as he came forth, break- 
mum out into great Applauſes and Congratu- 
| lations, he took his Spear in his right Hand, 
| and reſting his Knee a little bent, and his 
| Body againſt it, ſtood a good while in that 
Y Dd poſture, 
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poſture, — receiving the Shouts and 

Acclamations of thoſe that extoll'd his Va- 
lour, and admir'd his Fortune; which he. 
ing over, ſtanding upright, he began an 

Makes an Oration in the Name of the © Acheans, ſui- 


40% 


Gn table to the late Action, perſuading the | 


den. Corinthians to aſſociate themſelves to the 
Acheans; and withal deliver'd up to them 
the Keys of their Gates, which had never 
been in their Power ſince the time of = 
Philip; and for Antigonus Captains he diſ- 
miſſed Archelaus, whom he had taken pri- 
ſoner, Theophraſtus refuſing Quarter he 
cauſed to be ſlain, and for Per ſeus, when 
he ſaw the Caſtle was loſt, he got awa 
to Cenchree. Where ſome time after Ut 
courſing with one that ſaid to him, that i 
his Opinion none but a wiſe * 1p was fit 
to be a General, he reply'd, The Gods kno: 
that none of Leno's Maxims once pleaſed me | 
better than this, but now I am quite of another | 
Mind, convinc'd by that Sicyonian Touth. 
This is by many related of Per ſæus. | 
Bur Aratus preſently after made himſelf 
Maſter ofthe T'emple of Juno, and Havenof 
Lecheum, ſeiz'd upon five and twenty df 
the King's Ships, together with five hundred 
Horſes, and four hundred Syrian Slaves 
which he ſold. The Acheans alſo put 3 
Garriſon of four hundred Soldiers, fifa 
Dogs with as many Keepers into Acro-C- 


rinthus;. Now the Romans extolling Phil. 
we 
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pæmen called him the laſt of the Græcians, as 


if no great Man had ever fince his time 
been bred _— them, but I may well 
{ay that this was the laſt of the Græcian Ex- 
ploits, being comparable to the beſt of 


them, both for the Daringneſs of it, and the 
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Succeſs, as the Conſequences declar d; for 75: good 


the Megarians revolting from Autigonus took 


Effets of 


this Ex- 


part with Aratus, and the Trezenzans and t 


Epidaurians ingrafted themſelves into the 
Achean Community. His firſt Inroad was 
into Attica, and paſſing over into Salamis 
he plunder d the Hand, turning the Ache- 
an force every way, as now let looſe, and 
ſet at liberty. Thoſe Priſoners that were 
Freemen he ſent home to Athens without 
Ranſome, inciting them thereby to throw 
off their Fetters; he made Prolomy to be- 
come a Confederate of the Acheans, and 
their General bath by Sea and Land, and 
ſo great was his Power with them, that ſince 
he could not by Law be choſen their Gene- 
ral every Year, yet every other Year he 
was, and by his Counſels and Actions was in 
eftect always ſo. For they perceived that nei- 
ther Riches nor Reputation, nor the Friend- 
thipof Kings, nor the private Intereſt of his 
own Country, nor any other thing elſe was 
fo dear to him as the increaſe of the Ache- 
an Power and Greatneſs. For he believ'd 
that ſmall Cities could be preſerv'd by no- 
'hing elſe; but a continual and combin'd 

Nd >, Force; 
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Force, united by the Bond of common 
Intereſt; and as the Members of the Body 


live and breathe by their mutual Commu. 
nication and Connexion, and when once 


ſeparated pine away and putrifie, in the 
ſame manner are Cities ruin'd by beingdif. 
member'd from one another, as well as pre. 
ſerv'd when link'd together into one great 
Body, they enjoy the benefit of that Proyi- 
dence and Counſel that governs the whole. 


Now being troubled within himſelf, that | 


whereas the chief neighbouring Cities in- 
* their own Laws and Liberties, the 

22 alone ſhould be in Bondage, he 
reſolved to diſpatch their Tyrant Arif 
macus, being very deſirous, both to ſhey 
his Gratitude to the City where he ws 


bited the keeping of any under a great Fe- 
nalty ; wherefore Aratus having provided 
fome ſmall Daggers at Corinth, and hiding 
them in the Pa K- ſaddles of the Pack-horſes 


that carried ordinary Ware, he ſent them to 


Argos. But Charimenes letting in another 
Perſon into the Deſign, Æſchylus and bis 


bred up, by reſtoring it its Liberty, and to 
add ſo conſiderable a Town to the Ache 
ans. Nor were there ſome wanting, who | 
had the Courage to undertake the thing, 
of which A:/chylus and Charimenes the 
Soothſayer were the chief; but they wat- | 
ted Swords, for the Tyrant had probi- 


Partners being angry at it caſt him off - | 
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ſo, reſolving to Execute the Buſineſs by 
themſelves, which he diſcovering, in a 
great Rage went and detected them, juſt as 
they were going to kill the Tyrant; howe- 
ver the molt of them made a ſhift toeſcape 
to Corinth. Not long after Ariſtomachus was 
ſlain by his Servants, and Ariſtippus a worſe 
Tyrant than he ſeiz'd the Government, up- 
on which Aratus IJ all the Ache- 
ans that were of Age, haſted away to the Aid 
of the City, believing that he ſhould find 
the Argives very ready to join with him; 
but the People being accuſtomed to Slave- 


But fails 


in his De- 


ry, and none appearing to receive him, he jgs. 


retreated, giving thereby occaſion to ac- 
cuſe the Acheans of committing Acts of 
Hoſtility in the midſt of Peace; upon 


which Account they were ſued in the 
Court of the Mantmeans, and Aratus not 


making his a ance, Ariſtippus caſt 
hom had Colts given nd <4 the va- 
lue of thirty Mine. And now hating and 
fearing Aratus, he ſought means to kill 
him, having the Aſſiſtance and good Wiſhes 
of King Antigonns; fo that he was - 
tually dogg'd and watch'd b thoſe that 
waited for an opportunity to diſpatch him. 


But the ſureſt Guard of a Prince is the good The ſuref 
Will of his Subjects; for where the Nobili- rs 


ty and common People are not afraid of, 
but for their Governor, he ſees with ma- 


ny Eyes, and hears with many Ears what- 
d 3 ſoever 


4 Prince. 
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ſoever is a doing; wherefore I cannot but 
here digreſs a little from the Courſe of m 

Narrative, to deſcribe that manner of Life 
which they ſo muchenvied, Arbitrary Pow. | 


er, and the ſo much celebrated and admi- 


The Ty- red Pomp of uncontrolled Government ob. 


rant Ari- 


ſtippus's 
manner 
pf Life. 


lig'd Ari/tippus to lead; for tho? Antigonus | 
was his Friend and Allie, and that he had a 
numerous Life-guard, and had not left one 
Enemy of his alive in the City, yet was | 
he forced to make his Guards watch with- 
out in the Baſſe-Court, and for his Servants 
he turned them all out immediately after 
Supper, and then ſhutting the Doors upon 
them, he crept up into a {ſmall Chamber 
together with his Wench through a Trap- 
door, upon which he placed his Bed, and 
there ſlept after ſuch a Faſhion, as one in 
his Condition can be ſuppoſed to ſleep, that 
is, interruptedly and in great fear. The 
Ladder was taken away by his Wench 
Mother, and lock'd up in another Room, 
which in the Morning ſhe brought again, 
and putting it to, called up this brave and 
wonderful 'Tyrant, who came creeping out 
like ſome Snake from his hole; whereas 
Aratus, not by Force of Arms, but law- 
fully, and by his Virtue, having obtain'd 
a firmly ſettled Command, wearing an or- 
dinary Garment and Cloak, being the com- 
mon and declared Enemy of all Tyrants, 


hath left behind him a noble Off- ſpring fe. 


maining 
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maining among the Grecians to this Day; 
but of thoſe that uſurped ſtrong Caſtles, 
maintained Life- guards, fenced themſelves 
with Arms, Gates and Bolts, moſt like poor 
Hares died a violent Death, without ei- 
ther Family, or Honourable Monument to 
preſerve their Memory. 

Againſt this Ariſtippus therefore Aratus 
made many open and ſecret Attempts, 
whilſt he endeavoured to take Argos, 
though without Succeſs, and particularly 
clapping ſcaling Ladders one Night to the 
Wall, he deſperately got up upon it with a 
=> of — N and _ the _—_—_— 
that oppoſed him. But the day appearing,the 
Tyrant ſet upon him on all To, whilſt 
the Argives, as if it had not been their 
Liberty that was contended for, but were 
about to diſtribute the Nemæan Prizes, like 
equal and juſt Spectators fat looking on 
in great quietneſs. Aratus fighting luſtily 
was run through the Thigh with a Lance, 

et he maintain'd his Ground againſt the 
nemy till Night, and had he held out that 
Night alſo, he had gain'd his Point; for 
the Tyrant thought of nothing but flying, 
and had already ſhipp'd net of his Goods: 
But Aratus having no Intelligence thereof, 
and wanting W ater, being diſabled himſelf 
by his Wound, retreated with his Soldiers, 
and deſpairing to do any good this way, 
fell openly with his Army into Argolis, and 
d 4 plunder'd 
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plunder'd it, and joining Battel with Ai 


ſtippns near the River Chares, he is accu- 


ſed to have withdrawn out of the Fight, 
and thereby abandon'd the Victory. Fo 


ratus an Whereas one part of his Army had appa. 
beats him, rently got the better, and was purſuing 


the Enemy at a good diſtance from him, 


et retreated he in great Diſorder into his | 


amp, not ſo much becauſe he was over. 


preſſed by the Enemy on his Wing, as de. 


{pairing of Succeſs, and through a Panick 
Fear. But when the other Wing returning 
from the Purſuit ſhowed themſelves ex- 
treamly vexed, that though they had put 
the Enemy to Flight, and killed many more 
of his Men than they had loſt, yet thoſe 
that were in a manner conquer'd ſhould 
erect a Trophy as Conquerors, being much 
aſhamed he reſolved to fight them again a 
bout the Trophy, and the next Day but one 
drew up his Army to give them Battel; 
but perceiving that they were re-inforced 
with freſh Troops, and came on with bet- 
ter Courage than before, he durſt not hazard 
a Fight, but defiring a Truce to bury his 
Dead, retreated; however by his Dexterity 
in managing all Affairs with great Obl- 
ome and Courteſie, and by his general 

avour, he not only excus'd and oblite- 


rated this Fault, but alſo brought in the 
Cleoneans to the Achean Aſſociation, and 
celebrated the Nemæan Games at Cleone, 
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as properly and moſt anciently belonging 
unto them. Theſe Games were alſo cele- 
brated by the Ar gives at the ſame time, 
which gave the firit Occaſion to the Viola- 
tion of the Privilege of fafe Conduct and 
Immunity always granted to thoſe that 
came to ſtrive for the Prizes, the Acheans 
at that time ſelling as Enemies all thofe they 
could catch going through their Country 
to the Games at Argos. So vehement and 
implacable a Hater was he of the Tyrants. 

Not long after Aratus having Notice that 
Ariſtippus had a Deſign upon Cleonæ, but 
was afraid of him, becauſe he then reſided 
in Corinth, he aſſembled his Army by pub- 
lick Proclamation, and commanding them 
to take along wich them Proviſion for ſe- 
vera] Days he marched to Cenchreæ, ho- 


ping by this Stratagem to entice Ariſtip- 
fo to fall upon Cleanæ, when he ſuppoſed 


im far enough off, and fo it happen'd, for 
he immediately brought his Army againſt 
it from Argos. But Aratus returning from 
Cencree to Corinth in the Dusk of the F- 
vening, and beſetting the Paſſages with 
Guards, he led on the Acheans, who fol- 


| Jow'd him in ſo good Order and with f 
much Speed and Alacrity, that they were 
not diſcover'd by Ariſtippus, not only regains 


w hilſt upon their March, but even when Gall 
and Ari- 


they were got into Cleonæ in the Night, 


and were drawn up in Order of Battel. As 
ſoon 
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ſoon as it was Morning the Gates beingo. 
pened and the Trumpets ſounding, he fel 
upon the Enemy with great Cries and Fury, 


and routing them follow'd the Purſuit, e. 


ſpecially that Way that Ar iſtippus endes. 
vour'd to make his Eſcape, through a Cour. 
try full of Windings and Turnings. The Pur. 


ſuit laſted as far as Mycenz, where the Ty. | 
rant was flain by a certain Cretan, called 
Tragiſcus,as Dinias reports, and of the com: | 
mon Soldiers above tifteen hundred. Yet | 


tho? Aratus had obtain'd ſo great a Victo- 
ry without the loſs of a Man, he could 
not make himſelf Maſter of Argos nor ſet 
it at Liberty; becauſe Ag:as and the your- 
ger Ar:iſtomachus got into the Town withthe 
King's Forces, and ſeiz'd upon the Govem- 
ment. But by this Exploit he ſpoiled the 


Scoffs and Jeits of thoſe that flatter'd the 
| 1 and in their Raillery would fay, 


at the Achæan General was uſually trou- 
bled with a Looſeneſs when he was to 
fight a Battel, that the Sound of a Trumpet 
{truck him with a Drowſineſs and a Gidd- 
neſs, and that when he had drawn up lis 
Army, and given the Word, he uſed toxk 
his Lieutenants and Officers, What further 
need there could be of his Preſence finct 
the Dye was caſt, and then went a-loof © 
to expect the Succeſs. And ſo much did 
theſe Reports gain Credit, that when the 


Philoſophers diſputed whether to * 
ea 


| 
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Heart beat, and to change Colour uponany 
Danger, be an Argument of Fear, or rather 
of weakneſs and coldneſs of Conſtitution, A- 
ratus was always quoted asa valiant Captain, 
but ſubje& to be ſo affected in time of Battel. 

Having thus difpatch'd Ariſtippus, he de- 
viſed with himſelf how to ruin Ly/ades 
the Megalopolitan, who tyranniz'd over his 
Country. This Perſon was naturally of a 
. Temper, and not inſenſible of true 
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onour, induced to uſurp the Government, in frees 


not by the ordinary Motives of other Ty- 
rants, Licentiouſneſs and Avarice, but be- 
ing ; young and ſtimulated with the Deſire 
of Glory, ſuffer'd his noble Breaſt to be un- 
warily prepoſſeſſed with the vain and falſe 


Applauſes given to Tyranny, as ſome hap- 


py and glorious thing ; but he no ſooner 
ſeiʒ d the Government, than he grew wea- 
ry of the Weight of it; and at once emu- 
lating the Tranquillity, and fearing the Po- 
licy of Aratus, he took a moſt noble Reſo- 
lution firſt to free himſelf from Hatred 
and Fear, from Soldiers and Guards, and 
then his Country, as a publick Benefactor, 


and immediately ſending for Aratzs reſignd 


the Government, and incorporated his Ci- 
ty into the Achæan Community. The Achæ- 
aus applauding this generous Action choſe 
him General, upon which, deſiring to out- 
ſtrip Aratus in Glory, amongſt many other 
improper Things he declared War * 

the 


Megalo- 
polis. 
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the Lacedemonians, which Aratus o 


was thought to do it out of Eavp 18 
Lee, Lyſiades was the ſecond time choſen Gene. 
2 x” ral, tho” Aratus appear'd againſt him, and 
is. labour d to have that Charge conferred upon 
| another; for Aratns himſelf had that Com. 
mand every other Year, as has been faid; 
and Lyſiades fucceeded ſo well in his Pre. 
tenſions that he was thrice choſen General, 
£»' there” governing alternately, as did Aratus; but 
Klon, at laſt declaring himſelf his profeſſed Ene. 
of t52 my, and acculing him frequently to the 
Achzans. {cheans, he was rejected; for it appeared 
plainly that with counterfeit and adulterated 
Merit he conteſted againſt true and ſincere 
Virtue; and, as A/op tells us, that the Cuc- 
koo once asking the little Birds, Why th 
flew away from her, was anſwer' d, Becauſe 
they fear'd ſhe would one Day prove a 
Hawk; ſo Ly/iades's former Tyranny ſtill 
caſt a Suſpicion upon him, that he was not 
inwardly changed. But Aratus gain'd ſtil 
Ne £to- more Honour in the Ætolic War, for the 
kck War. Acheans reſolving to fall upon the /Etols 
ans in the Megarian Confines, and Ags al 
ſo, the Lacedemonian King, who came t0 
their Aſſiſtance with any Army, incouraging 
them to fight, Aratus oppoſed his Deter- 
mination, and patiently enduring many Re- 
roaches, many Flouts and Jearings at his 
oft and cowardly Temper, he preferr'dthe 
true common Intereſt before his own 4 
J 
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dit, and ſuffer'd the Enemy topaſs over the 
Mountain Gerania into . gs wt ur- 
fought withal; but underſtanding that they 
had ſuddenly taken Pellene in their March, 
he chang'd his Mind, and not loling time 
in drawing together his whole Force, he 
marched towards the Enemy with ſuch as 
he had about him, to fall upon them, bein 
now weakned by the Intemperances — 
Diſorders committed upon their good Suc- 
ceſs; for as ſoon as the Soldiers enter'd the 
City, they were diſperſed in the ſeveral 
Houſes, quarrelling and fighting with one 
another about the Plunder; and as for the 
Commanders they were running about after 
the Wives and Daughters of the Pellenians, 
putting their Helmets —_ their Heads,that 
every Man's Prize might be plainly diſtin- 
guiſh*d thereby, and not be ſe1z'd by another. 
In this Poſture were they when News came 
that Aratus was ready to fall upon them. 
And being now in great Amazement, as mult 
needs happen in ſuch a Confuſion, before all 
of them heard of the Danger, the neareſt 
to the Gates and Suburbs skirmiſhing with 
the Acheans, immediately fled, being alrea- 
dy overcome, and {truck a great Conſterna- 
tion into thoſe that came into. their Afli- 
ſtance. In this Confuſion one of the Captives, 
Daughter of Ephigethes, being extreamly 
handſom and tall, happen'd to be fitting 
in the Temple of Diana, placed there by the 
om- 
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Commander of the band of choſen Men, who | 
had taken her, and put his Head-pieceupon | 
her, ſhe hearing the Noiſe, and running out 
to ſee what was the Matter, ſtood lookins 
upon thoſe that fought, having the Helmet 
upon her Head, in which Poſture ſhe ſeemed 
to the Citizens to be ſomething more than 
human, and ſtruck ſuch Fear and Dread 


Pellene into the Enemy, that believed it to be: 


recover d divine Apparition, that they loſt all Courage 


wick Fear. 


to defend themſelves; and the Pellenian: 
tell us, that the Image of Diana ſtands uſu- 
ally untoucht, and when the Prieſteſs hap- 
pens at any time to remove it to ſome - 
ther Place, no Body dares look upon it, 
but all turn their Faces from it ; for not on- 
ly is the Sight of it terrible and hurtful to 
Mankind, but it makes even the Trees bar- 
ren, and to caſt their Fruit, by which it 
happens to be carried. This Image there- 
fore, they ſay, the Prieſteſs produced at 
that time, and holding it directly in the Fa- 
ces of the Atel:ans, made them loſe their 
Reaſon and Judgment. But Aratus ment! 
ons no ſuch thing in his Commentanes, 
but ſays, That having put to Flight the &. 
zolians, and falling in Pell-Mell with them 
into the City, he drove them out by main 
Force, and killed ſeven hundred of them. 
This Action has been always reckon'd + 
mongſt the moſt Famous Exploits, and 
Timanthes the Painter has left a lively Re. 
prefentatio” | 
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reſentation thereof. But many and great 
Nations combining againſt the Achæ ans, 
Aratus clapt up a Peace with the Ætoliaus; Peace 
and making ule of the Afliſtance of Pauta- prog mid 
leon the moſt potent Man amongſt the E . 
tolians, he not only made a Peace, but a 
Confederacy betwixt thoſe two States. 
But being deſirous to free the Athenians 
alſo, he was cenſured and accus'd by the 
Acheans, for that notwithſtanding the 1 ruce 
and Suſpenſion of Arms made between them 
and the Macedonians, he had attempted to 
take the Haven of Piræum. But he denies Aratusex 
this Fact in his Commentaries, and lays the —_— 
Blame on Erginus, by whoſe Aſſiſtance he te Pirz- 
took Acro-corimthus, alledging that he upon um. 
his own private Account indeavour'd to 
ſcale the Piræum, and his Ladders hap 
ing to break, being hotly purſued, called 
out upon Aratrus as if pretent, by which 
Means deceiving the Enemy, he got ſafe- 
ly off; but methinks this Excuſe is very 
weak and improbable; for it is not very 
likely that Erginus a private Man, and a 
Hrian Stranger, ſhould conceive in his Mind 
ſo great an Attempt, without the Inſtigati- 
on and Afliſtance of Aratus; nor was it 
twice or thrice, but very often, that like 
obſtinate Lovers he diſcovered a Deſign to 
be Maſter of the Piræum, and was ſo far 
from being diſcourag'd by his Diſappoint- 
ments, that his miſſing his Hopes but nar- 
rowly, 
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rowly, was an Incentive to him, to proceed 

the more boldly in his Deſign. One time 
amongſt the reſt, making his Eſcape 

b through Thriaſſum, he put his Leg on 
— of Joint, and was forced to ſcaritie it jn 
chens and Order to his Cure, ſo that for a long time 
Eleuls. he was carried in a Litter to the War, 
And as ſoon as Autigonus was dead, Dy. 
metrins ſucceeding him in the Kingdom, 

he was more bent than ever upon letting 

' _ Athens at Liberty; openly deſpiſing the 

| aal 0 Macedonians. Wherefore being overthrown 
he Mac in Battel near Phylacia, by Bythis, Deme- 
doniaw frius's General, and there being a very ſtrong 
— Report, that he was either taken or flain, 
ed 10 be Diogenes, the Governor of the Pirem, 
ſent Letters to Corinth), commanding the 
Acheans to depart that City, ſeeing Aru 

tus was dead. When theſe Letters cameto 
Corinth, Aratus happen'd to be there in 
Perſon, ſo that Dzogenes's Meſſengers being 
ſuthciently mockt and derided, were for- 

ced to return to their Maſter. King De. 
metrius alſo {ent a Ship, wherein Aratr: 

was to be brought to him in Chains. But 

' Iwvades the Athenian s exceeding all Rounds of Flat- 
the Arhe- tery to the Macedonians, crown'd them- 
| Rage for ſelves with Garlands upon the firſt News ot 
their Flat- his Death; wherefore invading their Terr: 
% tories in a Rage, he pierced as far as thc 
Academy, but then ſuffering himſelf to be 
pacified, he did no further Act of Hotty | 
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by which means the Athenians having full 

proof of his Virtue, when afterwards upon 

the Death of Demetrius they attempted to 

recover their Liberty, called him in to their 

Aſliitance; and although at that time ano- 

ther Perſon was General of the Achzary, 

and himſelf had long lain Bed-rid of an In- 

firmity, yet rather than fail the City in a 7, 

| time of need, he was carry'd thither in a , and 

Litter, and prevailed with Diogenes the 2, 

Governor to deliver up the Piru, Mu- cover 

nychia Salamis, and Sunium to the Athent- 2 L*. 

ang in Conſideration of a hundred and fifty 

Talents, whereof Aratushimſelf gave twen- 

ty to the City. Upon this the Æginetæ and 

the Hermonzans joined themſelves to the 

Achzans, and the greatelt part of Arcadia 

became Tributary to them, ſo that the Ma- 

cedonians ceaſing to moleſt them, by reaſon 

of their Wars with other Neighbouring 

Nations, and the Ætoliaus being their Al- 

hes, the Achæan Power increaſed very con- 

ſiderably. Now Aratus, deſirous to effect a 

Deſign he had long had in his Mind, and im- 

patient that Tyranny ſhould ſtill Neſt its 

ſelf in ſo neighbouring a City as Argos, he 

ſent to Ariſtomachus to perſuade him to re- 

ſtore Liberty to that City, and to aſſogiate 

it to the Achzans, and that following Ly/ca- 
dess Example he ſhould rather chuſe to be 

the General of a great Nation, with Eſteem 

and Honour, than the Tyrant of one City, 

E e with 
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Perſuades with continual Hatred and Danger. Aristo. 
— mac hus {lighted not the Meſſage, but defi. 
free Argos red Aratus to fend him fifty Lalents, with 
which he might pay off the Soldiers. Inthe 
mean time whilſt the Mony was providing, 
Lyſiades being then General, 2 | 
ly ambitious, that this Advantage might ſeem 
to be of his procuring for the Achears, he 
accus'd Aratus to Arijtomachus, as one that 
bore an irreconcileable Hatred to the Ty- 
rants, and perſuading him to commit the 
Affait to his Management, he preſented him 
to the Acheans. But there the Acbæn 
Counſel gave a manifeſt Proof of the great 
Credit Aratushad with them, and the good 
Will they bore him. For when he ſpake 
againſt Ar itomachus'; being admitted inio 
the Aſſociation, they rejected him with 
eat Anger, but as ſoon as being pacihed 

e began to appear for it, they cheartullr 
and readily decreed that the Argives and 
Phliaſians thould be incorporated intotheit 
Common-wealth, and the next Year they 
choſe Ariſtomachus General; who being in 
Credit with the Achæaus, was very detirous 
to Invade Licouia, and for that purpoſeſent 
for Aratus from Athens. .4ratus wrote tohin 
to diſſuade him all he could from that E- 
pedition, being very unwilling the Achears 
ſhould be ingaged againſt Cleomenes, who 
was a daring Man, and grown to a ſtrange 
Power. But Ar iſtomachus reſolving to 9 
On, 
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on, he obey'd and ſerved in Perſon; and Ariftoma- 
when Cleomenes coming upon them on the 1 2 
ſudden near Pallant ium, Ariſtomachns would 2283 
have fought him, Aratus hinder'd him, for — 
which he was accuſed by Ly/iades, and o- Laconis. 
penly oppos'd by him in his Pretenſions to 
the Othce of General, but carry'd it by 
Plurality of Voices, and was choſen Gene- 
ral the twelfth time. This Year being rout- Aratus 7s 
ed by Cleomenes near Lyceum, he fled from ,., ty 
it, and wandering the whole Night was be- 
lieved to be Slain; and indeed it was con- 
fidently reported ſo throughout all Greece; 
but he having eſcaped this Danger and ral- 
ly'd his Forces, was not content to march 
oft in ſafety, but making uſe of the pre- 
ſent Conjuncture, when no Body dream'd 
any ſuch thing, fell ſuddenly upon the 
Mantineans, Allies of Cleomenes, and ta- Pur fort- 
king the City put a good Garriſon into it, 7, 
and made the Stranger-Inhabitan:s free of Mantirea 
the City ; procuring by this means thoſe 
Advantages for the beaten Achæaus, which 
being Conquerors they could hardly have 
obtain'd. The Lecredemoniens again invad- 
ing the Megalopolitan Territories, he march- 
ed to the aſſiſtance of the City, but refu- 
ſed to give Cleomenes, who did all he could 
to provoke him to it, any opportunity of 
ingaging him in a Battel, nor could be pre- 
vailed upon by the Megalopolitans, who urg- 
ed him to it extreamſy. For beſides that by 

Ee 2 Na- 
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Nature he was averſe to ſet Battels, he was 

then much inferior in number of Men, and 

was to deal with a daring Man, and in his 

Prime, himſelf being now in the Declen- 

tion of his Courage and Ambition. He con- 

tidered alſo that he ought to maintain that 

Glory he was now in Poſſeſſion of, by 

Caution, which the other aſpired to by 

Forwardneſs and Daring; fo that tho? the 

Light armed Soldiers had ſallied out, and 

driven the Lacedemonians as far as their 

Camp, and even to their Tents, yet would 

not Aratus bring the Citizens tothe Charge, 

but poſting himſelf in a hallow Paſſage hin- 

LvGades der'd them from paſſing on. But Lyſiades 

-.2azing Extreamly vexed at all this, and loading 4- 

raſhly in ratus with Reproaches, intreated the Horſe 

aul that together with him they would ſecond 
with Cle- e "6 

omeres i them that had the Enemy in Chaſe, and no: 

fiaiz. let a certain Victory flip out of their Hands, 

nor forſake him that was going to venture 

his Life for his Country. And being now 

re-inforc'd with many ſtout Men that turn- 

ed after him, he charg'd the Enemy'sright 

Wing, and routing it follow'd the Purſuit, 

harcy'd on without Fear or Wit by his Ea- 

gerneſs and Ambition in crooked Ways 

{all of Trees and broad Ditches, where 

being ingiged by Clry;zeres he was Slain, 

hoiting gallantly at the very Entrance of 

his Country, the reſt ilving back to their 

nan Body, and troubling their Ranks K 

the 
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the whole Army to the Rout. Aatus was Aratus / 
extreamly blamed for this Action, ſuſpetted "= 
to have betrayed Lyſiades, and being con- 
ſtrain'd to retire with the Achæant, who 
returned in a Rage, he followed them as 
far as Mgium; where calling a Council 
that decreed, that hc ſhould no longer be 
furniſh'd with Mony, nor nave any more 
Soldiers hired for iy but that, if he 
would make War, he ſhould pay them him- 
ſelf; which Affront he reſented ſo far, as to 
reſolve to give up the Seal, and lay down 
the Office of General: but upon ſecond 
Thoughts, he thought it beſt to have Pati- 
ence, and afterwards marched with the 4- 
chæaus to Orchamenos to Fight with Mege- Fights 
ſtones the Vather-in-law of Cleomenrs, where — __ 
he got che Victory, killing three hundred rates him 
Men, and taking Meg:/tanus Priſoner. —— 

Now whereas he uſed to be choſen Ge- 
neral every other Vear, when his turn came 
he was call d to take upon him that Charge, 
but he refuſed it, and Timoxenus was cho- 
ſen in his ſtead. The true Cauſe whereof Refuſes 
was not the Pique he was fuppos'd to have 20 0 
taken at the People, but the ill Circum- 52 Achz- 
{tances of the Achean Aflairs. For Cleome- ans, and 
ves did not now Invade them coldly and“ 
cautelouſly as formerly, as one cucb'd by 
the Magiſtrates of this Ciry, but having 
kill d the Fpher:, equally divided the Lands, 
and made many Strangers free of the City, 

Fe 3 was 
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was without Control in his Government; 
and therefore fell in good earneſt upon the 
Achæ ans to bring them under his Power. 
Wherefore Aratus is much blamed, that in 
a {tormy and tempeſtuous time, like a 
cowardly Pilot, he ſhould forſake the 
Helm, when he ſhould rather have preſſed, 
whether they would or no, to have faved 
the State; or if he thought the Achæan 
Affairs deſperate, to have yielded all up to 
Cleomenes, and not to have expoſed Peli 


ponneſits to the Barbarous Macedonian Gar- 


riſons, and fill'd Acre-Cormthus with iy 


ric and Galatian Soldiers, and under the 


ſpecious Name of Cenfederates, to have 
made thoſe Maſters of the Cities, whom 
he had been ſo great. an Enemy to, both 
by his Arms and Policy, and in his Com- 
mentaries had branded with Reproachand 


Is cenſurd Infamy, and ſay that Cleomenes was Arbi- 


for erlling 
in Anti- 


trary and Tyrannical, yet was he deſcend- 


gonus and ed from the Heraclidæ, and Sparta was his 


the Mace- 


donians., 


Country, the obſcureſt Citizen whereof 
deſerved to be preferred to the General- 
ſhip, before the beſt of the Maredenzans, 
by thoſe that had any regard to the G7 2ca# 
Nobility. Beſides Cleomenes ſued for that 
Command over the Achzazs, as one that 
would return the Honour of that Title 
with real Kindneſſes to the Cities; wherc- 
as Antigonus being declared abſolute Gene- 


ral by Sea znd Land, would not accept 
there- 
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thereof, unleis {cro-Cormmthis were upon 

that Condicion put into his Hands, follow- 

ing herein the Example of AÆAſop's Hunter; 

for he would not get up and Ride the Achæ- 

ans, Who deſired him fo to do, and otfer'd 

their Backs to him by Embaſhes, and popu- 

lar Decrecs, till by a Garriſcn and Hoſtages 

he had Bitted and Bridled them; though 

Aratus does all he canto excuſe this, upon 

the account of pure Neceſlity. But Po/y6:xs 

writes, that he long before this Juncture 

apprehending the daring Temper of Cle-- 

menes, had a private Conference with An- 

tigonuc, and that he had before hand pre- 

vail'd with the Megalopolicaus, to prel the 

Achæaus to crave Aid from Autigonus for 

they were the moſt haraſſed by the War, 

Cleomenes continually Plundering and Ran- 

ſacking their Country, and ſo writeth alſo 

Phylarchus, who unleſs ſeconded by the 

Teſtimony of Po!/y5:u5 would not be credi- 

ted; for he is moſt paſſionately partial to 

Cleomenes, whenever he ſpeaks of him, 

and as it he was pleading, not writing a 

Hiſtory, defends the one and accuſes the 

other. The Acheans therefore loſt Man- T-\chn 

linea, being recover'd by Cleomenes, and M1... 

being beaten ina great Fight near Hecatom:- a, and ar- 

beim, ſo general was the Conſternation, = # 
. . Hecatom. 

that they immediately ſent to Cleomenes to brum 5y 

deſire him to come to Argos, and take the Cleome- 

(5overnment upon him. But Aratus, as 


Ee 4 ſoon 
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ſoon as he underſtood that he was comins 


and was got as far as Lernawithhis Army, 


fearing the worſt ſent Arabaſſadors to him, 


to intreat him to come accompany'd with | 


three hundred only, as to Friends and Con- 
{ederates, and if he miſtruſted any thing, 
he ſhould receive Hoſtages; but Clcomenes 
alledging that this was plain Mockery and 
Affront, returned, ſending a Letter tothe 


Ach&anstull of Reproaches and Accuſation | 


againſt Aratus, and he alſo wrote Leiter 
againſt Cleameres; 10 that bitter Reviling; 
and Raileries were branded on both Hands, 


without ſparing even their Marriages and | 


Wives. Hereupon Cleomenes ſent a Herald 
to declare War againit the Acheans, and 
in the mean time miſſed very narrowly of 


Delf Af taking S:cyou by Treachery. Turning 


fas from thence he ſtormed Pellene, and took | 
the City, deſerted by the Achæan General, 


wary old 
Poeltars. 


as he did Pheueon and Penteleon not long 
after; upon which the gives voluntarih 
joined with him, and the Phliaſians re- 
ceived a Garriſon, and in ſhort nothing 
held firm for the Achæans, but an univerſal 
Confuſion ſurrounded Aratus, who beheld 
all Pe/oporneſirs ſhaken, and the Cities te- 
volting by the Practices of Tanovators; for 


no Place was quiet or ſatisfied with the 


orcſent Condition; ſo that amongſt the d. 


:v03itaus and Coriuthiaus themſelves, man 
«re detected to have had private Conte- 
| 2 N rences 


| 
| 


| 


— 
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rences wich Cleamenes, who of a long time, 

out of a Deſire to make themſelves Maſters 

of their ſeveral Cities, had ſecretly malign'd 

the Government. Aratus having abſolute Arc. 
Power given him to bring theſe to con- % 
| dign Puniſhmen:, executed as many of nee 
them as he could find at Sicyon, but going puniſh th- 
| about to find them cut and puniſh them #749 
| at Corinth alto, he in ritated the People, al- 675 og 
| | ready fick and weary of the Achæan Go- own Life, 
| vernment. Wherefore running tumultu- 

ouſly to the Tempie of Apoiis, they ſent 

for Arat::s, reſolving to take or kill him 
before they broke out into open Rebellion. 

He came accordingly, leading his Horſe in 

his Hand, as if he ſuſpected nothing: Then 
ſeveral ſtanding out and accuſing him, with 

mild Words and a ſettled Countenance he 
commanded them to ſit down, and not to 

ſtand crying out upon him in ſo diſorderly 
manner, d eſiring alſo thoſe that were about 

the Door to go in, and in ſaying ſo he ſtept 
aide a little, as if he would give his Horſe 

to ſome Body. Clearing himſelf thus of 

the Crowd, and {peaking without Diſcom- 

poſure to the Corinthians that he met, 
commanding them to go to Allos Tem- 

pie, and being now, before they were a- 

ware, got near to the Citadel, he leap'd 

upon his Horſe, and commanded CJeapater 

the Governor to have a ſpecial Care of his 

' Charge, he galloped to Sicyvr, follow'd 

by 
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by thirty of his Soldiers, the reſt leaving 
him, and ſhifting for themſelves; and nor 
long after it being known that he was fled, 
the Cormmthians purſu'd him, but not over. 
taking him, chey immediately ſent for Cle. 
omenes, and deliver'd up the City to him, 
who valued not the Gain thereof ſo much, 
as he thought he had loſt by the Eſcape of 
Aratus. However being now ftrengthen' 
by the coming in of thoſe that inhabited 
the Coriuthiau Shore, who gave up their 
Cities to him, he madea Wall and Circun- 
vallation round the Citadel of Corinth. 
But Aratus being arriv'd at Sicyon, a great 
many of the Acheans flock to him, and in 
an Aſſembly there, he was choſen General 


with abfolute Power, having about him: 


Guard of his own Citizens, after he had 
now managed the Achæan Affairs three and 
thirty Years, being always the chief Man 
in Credit and Power of all Greece, but wa: 
now deferted on all Hands, helpleſs and 
toſs'd about in that Tempeſt, which threat- 


ned the Shipwrack of his Country; for | 


Aratus in the Ætoliaus refusd to affiſt him in his Di. 
great Di- ſtreſs, when he ſent unto them for Aid, and 


flreſss the Athconians who were well affected to 


him, were diverted from lending him any 


Suc-our, by the Authority of Ezclides and 


Micion. Now whereas he had a Houle 
and Treaſure in Corinth, Cleomenes meddled 
not with it, nor ſuffer'd any body elſe to 


do 
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do ſo, but ſending for his Friends and Do- 
meſticks, he commanded them to take Care 
of his Concerns, as thoſe that were to give 
an Account of them to Aratis: He alſo pri- 
vately ſent Tripilus unto him, and after- 
wards Mzg:/tonus his Father- in- Law, to of- 
fer him, betides ſeveral other Things, a year- 
ly Penſion of twelve Talents, which was 
twice as much as Prolomy allow*d him, for 
he gave him but ſix; and all that he de- 
manded was only to be declared General 
of the Achæans, and together with them 
to have the keeping of the Citadel of Co- 
rinth: To which Aratus returning Anſwer 
that the Achæan Affairs were not ſo proper- 
ly in his Power, as he was in the Power of 
them, Cleomenes believing himſelf to be 
mock'd and abus d, immediately invaded 
the Country of Sicyon, deſtroying all with 
Fire and Sword, and befieg'd the Ci 
three Months, whilſt Aratus was in Diſ- 
pute with himſelf, whether he ſhould call 
in Antigonus upon Condition of delive- 
ring up the Citadel of Cormth to him, for 
he would n-t lend him Aſſiſtance upon any 
other Terms. In the mean time the A. 
chæaus held a Counſel at Afgium, to which 
they called Aratus; but it was very ha- 
zardous for him to paſs thither, becauſe 
Cleomenes was encamped about the City of 
Sicyen, beſides the Citizens indeavour'd to 
ſtop him by their Intreaties, proteſting Hot 
they 
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they would not ſuffer him to expoſe him. 
ſelf to ſo evident Danger, the Enemy being 
ſo near; the Women alſo and Children 
hung about him, weeping and imbracing 
him as their common Fathcr and Defen. 
der. But he having comforted and incou- 
raged them as well as he could, got on 
Horſe-back, and being accompany'd with 
ten of his Friends, and his Son, then 1 
Youth, got away to the Sea-ſide, and find- 


ing ſome Velſlels there, which rode 2 


Anchor, went on Board of them, and fail. 
ed to Agium to the Council, in which it 


as decreed that Antineyns ſhould be culbd 


— 


in to their Aid, and ſhould have the Cita- 
del of Corinth deliver'd to him, to whom 


 Aratus ſent his Son with the other Hoſta- 


ges. The Corinthians extreamly ofiende! 
at this Proceeding plunder'd his Goods, 
and gave his Houle to Cleomene g. Autigi 
nus being now near at Hand with his Ar- 
my, in which were twenty thouſand Foo, 
and one thouſand four hundred Horſe, 4 
ratus with the other Magiſtrates went to 
meet him by Sea, the Enemy ſuſpecting 
nothing of it, as far as Pegg, having no 


great Confidence either it Antzgonns or the 


Macedonians; for he was very ſenſible that 
his Greatneſs was built upon their Loſs, 
and that the firſt Pretenſion he had to the 
Management of Affairs was founded upon 


the Enmity between him and * 
F 
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the Elder. But perceiving the preſent Ne- 
ceflity and Juncture unavoidable, to which 
thoſe that ſeem to command, are conſtrain- 
ed to obey, he reſolved to pur all to the 
Venture. So ſoon therefore as Antigorns 
was told, that Aratus was coming up to 
him, he ſaluted the reſt of the Company 
after the ordinary Manner, but him he re- 
ceiv'd at the firſt in a very honourable 
Manner, and finding him afterwards to be 
a good and diſcreet Man, admitted him to 
his private Familiarity ; for Aratus was 
not only uſeful to him in the Management 
of Affairs and Concern, but agreeable alfa 
in private Converſation ; and therefore 
though Autigonus was young, yet as ſoon 
as he obſerved the Temper of the Man to 
be proper for a Prince's Friendſhip, he made 
more Uſe of him than of any other, not on- 
ly of the Acheans, but alio of the Macedo- 
nans tha: were about him; fo that the 
Thing fell out to him juſt as the Gods had 
foretold in a Sacrifice. For it is reported, 
That as Aratus was not long before offer- 
ing Sacrifice, there were found in the Li- 
ver two Gall- bags in:los*d in the ſame Caul, 
whereupon the Soothſayer told him, that 
there ſhould be the ſtricteſt Fricndthip 
imaginable between him and his greateſt 
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Rec2ry2s 
Aratusye- 
ry hougg- 
rav!y, 


A Fred 


and moſt mortal Enemies : Whi-h Predi- % 51e. 
ction he at that time lighted, having no /#*"/> f. 


great Faith in Soothſavings and Prognofti- 
catione, 


is 6 
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cations, but depending moſt upon ratio 
Deliberations. Fur oferwerds Thing © 
ceeding well in the War, Autigonus made 
a great Feaſt at Corinth, to which he invited 
a great Number of Gueſts, and therein 
— Aratis next above himſelf, and cal. 
ing for a Coverlet, asked him, If he did 
not find it cold? To which Aratus replying, 
'That he was ready to ſhake with cold, he 
commanded him to come nearer to him, 
and ſo the Servants threw the ſame Cover. 
let over them both: Then Aratrs remem. 
bring the Sacrifice fell a laughing, and 
told the King what happen'd to him in that | 
Sacrifice, and the Interpretation of it. BU 
this fell out a good while after. So Aratu: 
and the King plighting their Faith to each 
other at Pegæ, immediately marched to. 
wards the Enemy, with whom they had fre. 
quent Skirmiſhes, Cleomenes behaving him- 
{elf very well, and the Corinthiaus making 
a very brisk Detence. 


Argos re- In the mean time Ariſtotles the Argent, 


Cle 
nes 


volts from Avratits's Friend, {ent pnvately to him, to | 
men let him know, that he would cauſe 4g 


to rebel, if he would come thicher in Per- 
ſon with ſome Soldiers. Aratus acquait- 
ed Antigonus therewith, and having 

teen hundred Men with him, failed in- 
mediately from the 1/hmus to Epidaurii 
But the Argives had not Patience till h 


could arrive, but making a ſudden Infur 
rectio! 
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rection fell upon Cleomenes's Soldiers, and 

drove them into the Citadel. Cleomenes 

having Notice of this, and fearing leaſt if 

the Enemy ſhould poſſeſs themſelves of Ar- 

, they might cut off his Retreat home, 

eaves Acro-corinth, and marched away by 

Night to help his Men. He got thither firſt, 

and beat off the Enemy, but Aratus appear- 

ing not long after, and the King approach- 

ing with his Forces, he retreated to Maut mea, 

upon which all the Cities again declared 

for the Acheans, and Autigonus made hi m- 

ſelf Maſter of the Acro coriuth. Aratus 

| being now choſen General by the Argiver, 
perſuaded them to make a Preſent of the 

Tyrants and Traitors Eſtates to Antigonus. 

As for Ariſtomachus, after having put him 

to the Rack in the City of Cenchreæ, the ; 

drown'd him in the Sea, for which Aratus l # 

wasexccedingly blamed, that could ſuffer a:: D:ars 

Man to be ſo unjuſtly put to Death, who */ Arife- 

was a good Man, one of his long Acqu1in- dt 

tance, and one who at his Perſuaſion had ber Ae 

removed himſelf from the Government, * 

and annexed the City to the Achezans : Be- 

lides he ſtands charged with ſeveral other 

Things, as that they ſo lightly gave Corinth 

to Antigonas, as if it had been an inconſi- 

derable Village; that, when Orchomenus 

was ſa:k*d they ſuffer'd him to put into 

it a Macedonian Garriſon ; that they made 

2 Decree, that no Letters nor Embaſly 


i ſhoula 
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ſhould be ſent to any other King, without 
the Conſent of Ant:zgonns, that they were 
forced to hire and maintain the Maced- 
nians, that they made Sacrifices, Feaſts, 
and Games in Honour of 4rt:gonns, Ara- 
tnss Citizens ſetting the Example, and re- 
ceiving Antigonus, lodg'd and entertain'd 
at Aratns's Houſe. All theſe Miſcarriage; 
they charg'd him with, not conſidering, 
that having once put the Reinsinto Antigo- 
aus's Hands, he was now hurry'd along by 
the Impetuoſity of the Regal Power, being 
Maſter of nothing but his Tongue, the Li- 
berty of which it was not very fafe for 
him to uſe neither. For it was very plain, 
that Aratus was much troubled at ſeveral 
'Things, as appears by the Buſineſs about the 
Statues; for Autigonus replac'd the Statues 
of the Tyrants of Argos that had been 
thrown down, and on the contrary threw 
down the Statues of all thoſe that had ta- 
ken the Acro-corinth, except that of Aratus, 
nor could he by all Intreaties divert him 
from this Reſolution. Beſides the Uſage of 
the Mantineans, by the Achæans, ſcems not 
to ſavour of the Grecian Temper and Man- 
ners; for being Maſters of their City by the 
Help of Artigonus, they put to Death the 
chief and mo:t noted Men amongſt them: 
And for the reſt, ſome of them they ſold, 
others they ſent bound in rFerters into Mace- 


douia, and made Slaves of their Wives and 


Chil 
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Children. The Mony raiſed hereby was 
a third part of it divided amongſt them- 
ſelves, and the other two thirds were di- 
{tributed among the Macedonian: And this 
ſeems to have been done by a certain Sort 
of Legal Revenge; for although it be a 
barbarous thing for Men of the ſame Nati- 
on and Blood thus to butcher one another 
in their Fury, yet Neceſſity makes it, as 
Simonides ſays, ſweet and ſomething excu- 
ſable, being the propereſt Remedy to ap- 
pleaſe and ſatisfie inflamed and exaſpera- 
ted Minds. But for what was afterwards 
done to that City, Aratus can never be 
excus'd upon any account, either of Rea- 
ſon or Neceſſity; for the Argives having 
the City freel owed on them by Anti- 


gonns, and reſolving to People it, he being 


then choſen the Director of that Affair, 
and being General at that xime, decreed, 
that it ſhould no longer be call'd Mant i- 
nea, but Antizonea, which Name it till 
bears; ſo that by this means the Memory 
of the Beautiful Mantinea is quite extin- 
guiſh'd, that the City might bear the Name 
of the Deſtroyer of its Citizens. After this 
Cleomenes being overthrown in a great Bat- 
tel near Sellaſiæ, forſook the City of Spar- 
ta and fled into Egypt, and Antigonus hav- 
Ing ſhewn all manner of Civility and Kind- 
neſs to Aratus retir'd into Macedonia. 


Antigonns falling ſick there, ſent Philip 
F f the 
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Philip zb the Heir of his Crown into Peloponneſas, 
* 4. ** yet ſcarce a Youth, commanding him 
nus comes Chiefly to follow the Counſel of Aratur, 
inte Pelo- and by his means to treat with the Cities, 
Honneſus. and make himſelf known to the Acheans: 
And Aratus receiving him accordingly, ſo 
manag'd him, as to ſend him back to Ma- 
cedon, both well affected to himſelf, and 
full of Defire and Ambition to ingage in 
the Affairs of Greece. Antigonus being now 
dead, the Ætolians deſpiſing the Sloth and 
Negligence of the Achzans, (for being ac- 
cuſtomed to be defended by other Mens 
Valour, and ſheltering themſelves under 

the Macedonian Arms, they lived in all 
careleſs Diſſoluteneſs,) attempted to make 
themſelves Maſters of Peloponne ſus, and 
plundering the Petren/es and Dymaans in 
their way, invaded the Meſſenian Territory, 
waſting the whole Country; at which 4- 
ratus being nettled, and finding that T zmox- 
enes the then General delay'd and waſted 
time, being now ready to lay down his 
Office, anticipated his Government, which 
he was choſen to ſucceed in by five Days, 
that he might bring Relief to the Meſenzians, 
and muſt ring the Achæans, who were both 
as to their Perſons unexercis'd in Arms, and 
in their Minds averſe to War, he was over- 
thrown at Caphye. Having thus begun the 
War, as it ſeem'd, with too much Heat and 
Paſſion, he as ſoon ran into the other Ex- 
tream, 


— 
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tream, Coolingand Deſponding at that rate, 
that he let paſs and overſaw all the fair 
portunities of Advantage given by the A 
tolians , who now {ported and junketed, 
as it were throughout all Peloponneſas, 
with all manner of Inſolence and Licenti- 


ouſneſs. Wherefore praying once more the Aratus 21 


Aſſiſtance of the Macedonzans, they drew ceſs 5 
in and introduced Philip to intermeddle in Etalians 
the Affairs of Greece, hoping that by rea- 9ccafon'd 
ſon of his Confidence in Aratus, and the in of PIE. 
Friendſhip he had for him, they ſhould find lip i=:9 
him very tractable, and to be manag'd as Greece. 
= pleas'd. 
ut the King being over-perſuaded by 
Apelles Megalæus, and other Courtiers, 
that indeavour'd to ruin the Credit Ara- 
tus had with him, favouring the contra- 
Faction, ſtrove to have Eperatus choſen 
eral by the Achæant; but he being 
ſcorned by the Achzens to the laſt degree, 
and Aratus taking no Care of Affairs, all 
things went to Rack; upon which Philip 
finding his Miſtake, reconcil'd himſelf to 
Aratus, and was wholly his, and his Af We uf- 
fairs increaſing both in Power and Repu- We * 
tation, he de ded upon him for the Aug- govern'd 
mentation of both. Aratus hereby giving 7 1, 
a proof to the World that he was as goo 9 of 
a Nurſing Father of a Kingdom, as he had 
been of a Republict; for the Actions of 
the King had in them the Touch and 
+ & Co- 
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Colour of his Judgment and Temper ; 
for the Moderation ſhew'd by this young 
Prince to the Lacedemonians, who had in- 
curr'd his Diſpleaſure, and his courteous 
Affability to the Cretans, by which in a 
few Days he brought over the whole Iſland 
to his Obedience, and his dition againſt 
the Ætolianc, ſo wonderfully ſucceſsful, 
brought Philip Reputation for hearkning 
to good Advice, and to Aratus for giving 
it; for which things the King's Followers 
envying him more than ever, and finding 
they could not prevail againſt him by their 


Aratusef- ſecret Practices, they begun openly to 


Fronted 
Philip's 


abuſe and affront him in their Debauches, 


Courtiers. With extraordinary Petulancy and Impu- 


dence; ſo that once they threw Stones at 
him as he retired from Supper to his 
Tent. At which Philip being extreamly 
offended, immediately fined them twen- 

Talents; and finding afterwards that 
they ſtill troubled and diſturb'd his Affairs, 


* 
he E them to death. But not long at- 


ter being puffed up with the Proſperity of 
his Affairs , — and great Vices * 
to ſpring forth in him; and his natural 
bad Inclination breaking through the thin 
Veil caſt over them, in a ſhort time dif- | 


Is ill d cover'd his Native Humour. And in the 


by Philip 
himſelf. 


firſt place he N injur'd Aratus the 
Tounger in his Wife, which was not known 

of a good whule, becauſe he was lodg 
all 


Rabble kill'd them, and very 
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and entertain'd at their Houſe; then he began 
to be more rough and untractable in pub- 
lick Affairs, and ſhew'd plainly that he 
would caſt off Aratus. Which the Meſſe- 
nian Affairs firſt gave occaſion to ſuſpect. 
For they falling into Sedition, and Aratus 
delaying to help them, Philip came thi- 
ther a Day before him, and threw a Bone 
as it were amongſt them, asking privately 
on the one hand the Meſſenian Officers, 
If they had not Laws whereby to ſuppreſs 
the Inſolence of the common People? And 
on the other the Ring- leaders of the People, 
Whether they had not Hands to help them- 
ſelves againſt their Oppreſſors? Upon 
which gathering Courage, the Magiſtrates 
attempted to lay Hands on the Heads of 
the Faction, and they on the other ſide 
coming upon the Magiſtrates with the 
near two 
hundred Perſons with them. Philip hav- 
ing committed this Fact, and ſet the Meg 
2 by the Ears together more than 

fore, Aratus arrived there, and both 
ſhew'd plainly that he took it ill himſelf, 
and alſo that he ſuffer'd his Son bitterly 
to reproach and revile him. It ſhould 
ſeem that the young Man was in love 
with Philip, which made him at that time 
tell him, that he no longer appear'd to 
him the handſomeſt, but the moſt deform- 
ed of all Men after ſo foul an Action. To 
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all which Philip gave him no Anſwer, 
though he appear d much nettled, and 
mutter'd often to himſelf whilſt he was 
ſpeaking; but for the Elder Aratus, ſeem- 
ing to take all that he ſaid in good part, 
being alſo by Nature . 55 and having 
a good Command of himſelf, he gave him 
his Hand and led him out of the Theater, 
and carry d him with him to Ithome, to 
Sacrifice there to Jupiter, and take a view 
of the Place; for it is a Poſt as fortinable 
as the Acro- Corinth, and with a Garriſon 
as ſtrong, and does as much command 
the neighbouring Country. Philip there- 
fore went up into this Caſtle, and having 
offer d Sacrifice there, receiving the En- 
trails with both his Hands from the Prieſt, 
he ſhew'd them to Aratus and Demetrius 
Pharius, preſenting them ſometimes to 
tothe one, and ſometimes to the other, ask- 
ing them what they judg'd by the Tokens 
in the Sacrifice it were beſt for him to do 
with the Fort, whether to keep it for him- 
ſelf, or reſtore it to the Meſenians. Deme- 
trius {ſmiling anſwer'd him, If you have in 
you the Soul of a Prieſt you will reſtore it, 
but if of a Prince you will hold the Ox by 
both the Horns. By which Æuigma he 
made him underſtand that Peloponneſis 
would be wholly ſubmiſs and at his Devo- 
tion, if he added [rhemata to the Acro- 
Corinth. Aratus ſaid not a word of a $009 

Wulle, 
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while, but Philip entreating him to de- 
clare his Opinion, he ſpoke thus. Many 
and great Hills are there in Crete, and 
many Rocks in Bœotia and Phocis, and 
many — gnable Places are there both 
near the Sea, and in the Mid-land in A- 
carnania, and yet all theſe People obey 
our Orders, though you have not poſ- 
ſeſſed your ſelf of any one of thoſe Pla- 
ces. Thieves neſt themſelves in Rocks 
and Precipices, but the ſtrongeſt Fort a 
King can have is Fidelity and Affection. 
Theſe have open'd to you the Cretian Sea, 
theſe made you Maſter of Peloponneſus, 
and by the help of theſe, young as you 
are, are you become Captain of the one, 
and Lord of the other. As he was thus 
ſpeaking, Philip return'd the Entrails to 
the Prieſt, and pulling him along with him 

the Hand, Come on then, ſaid he, let 
us follow this Courſe ; as if he thought him- 
ſelf forced by him, and deprived of the 
Town. 

From this time Aratus began to with- 
draw from Court, and retir'd by degrees 
trom Philip's Company; for when he was 
preparing to march into Epirus, and de- 
ſir d him that he would accompany him 
thither, he excus'd himſelf and ſtay'd at 
home, apprehending that he ſhould get 
nothing but Diſcredit by his Actions. But 
when afterwards having ſhamefully loſt 
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his Fleet againſt the Romans, and miſcar- 
ry'd in all his Deſigns, he return'd into Pe. 
loponne ſus, where endeavouring firſt to 
win the Meſſenians by his Artif.ces, and 
failing therein, he fell openly to ſpoil and 
waſte their Country; then Aratus fell out 
with him downright, and utterly renoun- 
ced his Friendſhip. For he began then to 
ſmell out the Injuries done to his Son in 
his Wife, and though they vexed him to 
the Heart, yet he concealed them from 


him, for he could only let him know he. 


had been abuſed, but could not help him 
to the Means to revenge himſelf; for 


ſtrange and unexpected was the Change 


made in Philip, who of a mild King, and 
modeſt and chaſte Youth, became a laſci- 
vious Manand moſt cruel Tyrant; though 
in reality this was not a change of his Na- 
ture, but a bold unmasking of his ill Incli- 
nations, being no longer in Awe of any 
Man, which by reaſon of his Fear he had 
a long time diſſembled. For that the Re- 
ſped he from the beginning bore to Ars 
tus had a great Allay of Fear and Awe, ap- 


not thinking himſelf, whilſt he was alive, 
to be at liberty either as King or Tyrant; 
he durſt not attempt to do it by open Force, 
but commanded Taurion, one of his Cap- 


tains and Famuliars, to make him away fe- | 


crerly, 


pan evidently from what he did tohimat 
aſt. For being deſirous to put him to death, 
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cretly, and that by Poiſon in his Abſence. 
Taurion therefore contracted a Friendſhip 


with Aratus, and gave him a Doſe not of 


your ſtrong and violent Poiſons, but ſuch 
as cauſe gentle hectical Heats, and a hol- 
low Cough, and fo by degrees bring on 
certain Death. Aratus perceiv'd what was 
done to him, but knowing that it was in 
yain to make any Words of it, bore it pa- 
tiently and with filence, as if it had been 
ſome common and uſual Diſtemper. On- 
ly once a Friend of his being with him in 
his Chamber he ſpit ſome Blood, which 
his Friend obſerving and wond'ring at, 
Theſe, O Cephalon, ſaid he, are the Rewards 
of a King's Love. Thus died he in Ægium 
in his ſeventeenth Generalſhip. The A. 
cheans were very deſirous that he ſhould 
be buried there with a Funeral and Monu- 
ment ſuitable to his Life; but the Sicyoni- 
ans beheving it a Diſhonour tothem, if he 
were interred any where but in their City, 
prevail'd with the Achzans to grant them 
the Diſpoſal of the Body. 

But there being an ancient Law, that 
no Perſon ſhould be bury'd within the 
Walls of their City, and a ſtrong Super- 
ſtition alſo as to this matter, they ſent to 
Delphos to ask Counſel of the Pythione ſt, 
who return'd this Anſwer: 


Thou 


44L 
Taurion 
poiſons 
ratus by 
the com- 


mand of 
Philip. 


He dies 
at Ægi- 
um. 


44 


And is 
bury'd at 
Sicyon. 


p The 
Fb 
of 8 
vember. 


Ireen 


T hou al ſt Sicyon, Aratus Reſting Place, 
If thee his Urn and Funeral Rites ſhallgrace, 
Ii ho grudget him the light Earth where he lies 


Ts the Diſgrace th Sea, the Land, and Skies. 


This Oracle being brought, all the A 
cheans rejoic'd much at it, but eſpecial- 
ly the Sicyonians, who changing their 
Mourning into publick Joy, immediately 
fetch'd the Body from Ag:um, and in a 
kind of folemn Proceſſion brought it into 
the City, being crown'd wich Garlands, 
and array'd in white Garmen:s with ſing- 
ing and dancing, ard chuſing the mot 
conſpicuous Place, they buried him there, 
as the Founder and Saviour of their City. 
The Place is to this Day call'd Arat ium, 
and there they yearly make two ſolemn Sa- 
crifices to him, the one on the Day he de- 
liver'd the City from Tyranny, —_ 
the fifth Day of the Month Daiſium whic 
the Athenians call Antheſterion; and this 
Sacrifice they call Soteria. The other on 
his Birth-day; now the firſt of theſe was 
performed by the Prieſt of Jupiter Sorter, 
the ſecond by the Prieſt of Aratus, wWRerng 
a Linnen Girdle not pure white but mingle 
with Purple. The Hymns were ſung to 


the Harp by the Choir belonging to Bac- 

chus ; the Proceſſion was led up by the 

Rector of the Gymnaſium, with the _ 
an 
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and young Men, theſe were follow'd by the 
Senate wearing Garlands, and other Citi- 
zens ſuch as pleaſed, whereof ſome ſmall 
Footſteps remain to this Day. But the 
greateſt B 4 of the Ceremomies have 
through Time, and other intervening Ac- 
cidents been diſuſed. And ſuch, as Hiſto- 

tells us, was the Life and Manners of 


443 


the Elder Aratus. And for the Younger, 73101: 


Philip, abominably wicked by Nature, and 


eſt 
Poi ſoneu 


Ara tus, 


cruelly inſulting, gave him ſuch poiſonous 2% 1 


Medicines, as though they did not kill him“ 


indeed, yet made him run ſtark mad, and 
drove him to attempt horrid and abſurd 
things, and to deſire to do Actions, and 
ſatistie Appetites, that were ridiculous and 
ſhameful; ſo that his Death, which hap- 
og to him young and in the flower of 

is Age, cannot be ſo much eſteem'd a 
Misfortune as a Deliverance and End of his 
Miſery. But Philip paid dearly, all the 
reſt of his Life, for theſe Violations of 
Friendſhip and Hoſpitality, for being over- 
come by the Romans he was forc'd to give 
up all into their Hands, and being depri- 
ved of his other Dominions he loſt all his 
Ships alſo except five, and was conſtrain'd 
to pay a fine of a thouſand Talents, and 
to give his Son for Hoſtage, only out of 
meer Pity he was ſuffer d to keep Mace- 
donia and its Dependances, where conti- 


nually putting to death the nobleſt of his 
| | Subjects, 


hilip, 


* 
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Subjects, and the neareſt Relations he had! 
he fill'd the whole Kingdom with Horror 
and Hatred of him. And whereas amidſt 
ſo many Misfortunes, he had but one good 
Chance, which was the having of a Son 
extreamly virtuous, him, through Jealouſie 
and Envy at the Honour the Romans had 
for him, he caus'd to be murder'd, and leſt 
his Kingdom to Perſeus, who, as ſome ſay, 
was not legitimate, but born of a Sem- 
ſtreſs call'd Gnathenion. This was he 
whom Paulus Aimilins led in Triumph, 
and in whom ended the Succeſſion of A 
tigonus's Line and Kingdom. But the Po. 
ſterity of Aratus continues ſtill in our Days 
at Sicyon and Pellene. 
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Tranſlated from the Greek, 
1 


HE firſt Artaxerxes among all the 

Crowned Heads of Per ſia, the moſt 
remarkable for a meek and noble Spi- 
rit, was ſirnam'd Longimanus, his right hand 
being longer than his left; and he was 
the Son of Xerxes. The ſecond, whoſe Sto- 
ry Iam now writing, being for his vaſt 
Memory ſtil'd Mnemon, was his Grand-ſon 
by his Daughter Paryſatis: Who brought 
Darius four Sons, the Eldeſt Artaxerxes, 


the next Cyrus, and two younger than 
theſe, 
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theſe, Oſtanes and Oxathers. That Cyrys 
borrow'd his Name of the ancient Cyrys, 
as they ſay he had his from the Sun, 
which in the Perfian Language is calPd Cy. 
rus. And Artaxerxes was at firſt called 
Arſicas, though Dinon ſays Oartes. But 
it is highly improbable that Czeſias 
32 otherwiſe he has caſt into his 

ook an univerſal Rapſody of incredible 
and ſenſeleſs Fables) ſhould be ignorant 
of the Name of the King, as being Phyſi 
cian in ordinary to him, his Wife, his 


| 
| 


[ 


Mother, and Children. This Cyrus, pre- 


ſently even in his tender Years, was fierce 
and violent ; on the other fide, Artaxerxe: 
ſeem'd in all reſpects more gentle and more 
ſoft, more effeminate in his Paſſions. He 
marry'd a Fair and Virtuous Lady with 
the Conſent of his Parents, but kept her 
as expreſly againſt it. For King Darius 
having put her Brother to Death, was pro- 
jecting likewiſe how to deſtroy her too. 


ut Ar/icas throwing himſelf at his Mo- 
ther's Feet, and having mov'd her with 


whole Streams of Tears, at laſt with much 


ado perſuaded her that they ſhould neither 
put to Death, nor divorce that his dear 


Conſort from him. However Cyrus was 


the Queen's Darling, and the Son whom 
ſhe moſt deſir'd to ſettle in the Throne. 


And therefore his Father Darius now hy- 


ing ill, and he being ſent for from Sea to 
Court, 
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Court, ſet out thence with a full Gale of 


Hopes, that by her Means he ſhould be de- 


clar d his Succeſſor in the Empire. For 
Paryſatis urg' d this ſpecious Plea in his 
behalf, which Xerxes by the Advice of De- 
maratus had of old made uſe of, v/g. that 
ſhe had brought him Ar/icas when he was 
a Subject, but Cyrus when a King. Not- 
withſtanding ſhe prevail'd not with Da- 
rius, but the eldeſt Son, Ar/icas, was pro- 
nounc'd King, his Name being chang'd 
into Artaxerxes; and Cyrus left Prefect 
of Lydia, and Duke of the Maritine Pro- 
vinces. It was not long after the Deceaſe 
of Darius, before his Succeſſor went a- 


mong the Paſargades, that he might con- 


ſummate the 1 of his Inaugurati- 
on by the Aſſiſtance of the Per ſian Prieſt. 
There is a Temple dedicated to a Warlike 
Goddeſs, which a Man would gueſs to 
be Minerva; into which when the Royal 
Perſon to be anointed has 3 he muſt 
ſtrip himſelf of his own Robe, and put on 
that which Cyrus the Firſt wore before he 
attain'd to the Monarchy, then having de- 
vour'd a Frail of Figs he muſt eat Turpen- 
tine, and drink a Cup made of Vinegar and 
Milk. To which if they ſuperadd any o- 
ther Rites, it is unknown to any but thoſe 
that are preſent at them. Now Avrtax- 
erxes being about to addreſs himſelf to 
this Solemnity , Tiſaphernes came 85 im, 
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bringing a certain Prieſt, who havin 
train d up Cyrus in his Youth aceording 
to the eſtabliſh'd Diſcipline of Per ſia, and 
having taught him Philoſophy, was likely 
to be as much concern'd as any Man tha: 
his Pupil mounted not the Throne. And 
for that reaſon his Veracity was the leſ; 
queſtioned when he charged Cyris as tho 
he had been about to lye in wait for the 
King in the Temple, and to aſſault and aſſaſ- 
finace him as he was putting off his Gar- 
ment. Some affirm that he was apprehend- 
ed upon this Impeachment, others that 
he had entered the Temple and was point- 
ed out there, as he lay lurking, by the 
Prieſt. But as he was going to Execution 
his Mother claſp'd him in her Arms, and 
having bound him with the Treſſes of her 
Hair, ſhe join'd his Neck cloſe to her own, 
and by her bitter Lamentation, by her moſt | 
formal Interceſhon to Artaxerxes for him, 
ſhe revers d the Decree; and he remanded 
him to his former Province. In which he 
fate uneaſie, nor did he ſo well remember 
his Delivery as his Chain, being through | 
his Rage more eagerly deſirous of the King- | 
dom than before. Some ſay that he revolt- 
ed from his Royal Brother, becauſe he had 
not a Revenue proportionable to the daily 
Expence he was at in the Support of his Fa. 
mily, in that r him no leſs Fool 
than Rebel. For had he had nothing elf, 
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yet he had a Mother ready with a ſtretch d 
out Hand to ſupply him with whatever he 
could deſire, whether for his Uſe or Gran- 
deur. But the great number of Soldiers, 
who being hired from many Places were 
maintained, as Xenophon informs us, for 
his Service, by his Confidents, both Dome- 
ſtick and Foreign, do ſufficiently evince his 
Riches. For he aflembled them not toge- 
ther in a —4N* as yo concealing his En- 
terprize : But he had Agents every where 
liſting Strangers upon ſeveral Pretences. 
Now both Pary/atis being at Court with 
his Majeſty, remov'd all Jealouſies, and 
Cyrus himſelf always wrote in an humble 
and dutiful manner to him; one while ſo- 
liciting Princely Bounty, another draw- 
ing a Counter-charge againſt 7:z/apherzes, 
as if his Emulation and Conteſt had been 
wholly with him. Moreover there was a 
certain natural Dilatorineſs in the King, 
which was miſtaken by many for Clemen- 
cy. Yet indeed in the beginning of his 
Reign he ſeem'd to exemplitie the Gentle- 
neſs of the firſt Artaxerxes, being more ac- 
ceſſible in his Perſon, and exceſſive in the 
Diſtribution both of Honours and Rewards 
to the deſerving. He was obliging even in his 
Puniſhments, taking out the Sting and Con- 
tumely of them, and in the Intercourſe of 
Gifts he delighted no otherwiſe in thoſe that 
offer d them to, than in thoſe that receiv'd 
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them from him, appearing ſtill when he 
gave chearful and generous. Nor truly 
was there any thing, however inconſidera- 
bly given him, which he did not deign 
kindly to accept of; inſomuch that when 
one Omiſes had preſented him with a very 
large Pomegranate, By this Light, ſaid he, 
this Man, were he entruſted with it, would 
ſoon turn a ſmall City into à great one. 
Afterwards ſome offering him one thing, 
ſome another, as he was in his Progreſs, a 
certain poor Labourer having got nothi 
in a readineſs to make a Preſent to him of, 
ran ſtraight to the River ſide, and taking 
up Water in his Hands he offer'd it to him; 
with which Artaxerxes was ſo well plea- 
ſed, that he ſent him a large Goblet of Mar 
fie Gold, and a thoutand Darims's. And 
to Euclidas a Lacedæmonian, ſpeaking many 
things to him like a frontleſs, arrogant 
Fellow, he commanded one of his Tribunes 
thus to expreſs himſelf from him, That ! 
give thee leave to fay what thou wilt to 


me, but remember that I, as King, may 


fay and do too what I pleaſe. At a Hunt 
Tiribazus having ſhew'd him that his Robe 
was rent, he demanded of him what he 
ſhould do? He anſwering, it may pleaſe 
your Majeſty to put on another, and give 
me that; the King did ſo, faying withal, 


I beſtow this on thee T7iribazus, but I 


charge thee not to wear it. He, little re- 


garding 
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rding the Injunction laid upon him (tho 
e was not obſtinately ill, but only an 
empty half-witted Man) ſtraightwa put 
the Gown on his Back, and bedeck'd him- 
ſelf with Jewels of Gold, and Womanitſh 
Attire, at which the whole Court was an- 
ory; it being abſolutely againſt the Laws 
of Perſia, for any but the Kings to wear 
them. But his Maj laugh'd at him, 
and told him, Thou my leave to wear 
thoſe Golden Toys as a Woman, and the 
Robe of State as a Fool. 

And whereas none uſually ſate down 
to eat with the King beſide his Mother 
and Wife, the former being plac'd above, 
the other below him; Artaxerxes invited 
alſo to his Table his two younges Brothers, 
. Oftanes and Oxathres. But the Chariot 
of his Wife Statira preſented the Perſians 
with the moſt taking Sight, being always 
drawn with its Curtains down, and allow- 
ing the Ladies of the Country both to ſa- 
lute and approach her. Which thing en- 
dear'd his Government to the People. Yet 
ſome over buſie, factious Men, that delight- 
ed in Innovations, gave it out, as their O- 

inion, that Cyrus, being a Man of a great 

pirit, an excellent Warrior, and a ge- 

nerous Maſter, was in theſe Circumſtances 
deſirable, and that the largeneſs of their 
Empire abſolutely required a daring and 
ambitious Prince. Graus then not only 
Gg 2 rely- 
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relying upon thoſe of his own low Pro- 
vince near the Sea, but upon many of thoſe 
in the higher Countries near he King, 
attempts a War againſt him. He wrote 
likewiſe to the Lacedemonians, excitin 
them to his A ſſiſtance, and to ſupply him 
with ſome ſtout Men, aſſuring them that 
to the Foot-men that ſhould appear he 
would give Horſes, and to the 1 
Chariot,; that upon thoſe who had Farms 
he would beſtow Lordſhips, that thoſe 
who were Lords of Vill:ges he would 
make ſo of Cities, and that thoſe who 
would be his Soldiers ſhould receive their 
Pay not ſtinted by account, but in a full 
heap'd Meaſure. Beſides among many o- 
ther things he fondly extoll'd himſelf, for 
he ſaid he was inform'd with a greater Soul, 
that he was more a Philoſopher, and a bet- 
ter Magician, and that he could both drink 
and bear more Wine than his Brother Ar- 
taxerxes; Who, as he averr'd, thro? Fear 
and Effeminacy did neither in his Chaces 
ride his Horſe, nor in Danger fir without tot- 
tering upon his Throne. The Lacedæno- 
nians, his Letter being read, ſent a Billet 
to Clearchus, commanding him to obey Cy 
rus in all things. So Cyras march'd to- 
wards the King, having under his Con- 
duct a numerous Hoſt of Barbarians, and 
but little leſs than thirteen thouſand Sti- 
pendary Græciaus; aſſigning firſt one Gen 

then 
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then another for his Expedition. Vet the 
true reaſon lay not long conceald, but Ti- 


ſap herne went to the King in Perſon tode- 


clare it. Thereupon the Court was all in 
an Uproar and Tumult, the Queen Mother 
bearing almoſt the whole blame of the En- 
terprize, and her Retainers being not only 
ſuſpected but accuſed. But ſhe who gave 
her the moſt diſturbance was Statira, who 
paſſionately reſented this War, and cry'd 
out; What is now become of your Promi- 
ſes? What of your Interceſſions? By which 
having freed him that had been guilty of 
Treaſon againſt his Brother, you have em- 
broiPd us in War and Troubles? For which 
Words Pary/atis hating Statira, and being 
naturally Implacable and Savage in her 
Anger and Revenge, ſhe conſulted how ſhe 
might deſtroy her. But fince Dinon has 
left it upon Record, that her bloody Pro- 
jet took effect in the time of War, and 
Cteſias after it, I ſhall not quarrel the 
Chronology of the latter; it being very 
unlikely, that he, who was a Spectator 
of the whole Scene of Affairs, ſhould not 
know where to fix the Era of one ſo 
conſiderable. Nor indeed had he any cauſe 
deſignedly to miſplace its Date in his Nar- 
rative of it, though in his Hiſtory upon 
other Occaſions he frequently makes Ex- 
curſions from Truth to meer Fiction and 
Romance. 
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Now as Cyr#s was upon the March to- 
wardsthe Court, Tidings were brought 
him, as though the King did deliberate a- 
bout it, and were not in haite to Fight and 
preiently to join Battel with him; but to 
wai inthe Heartof his Kingdom, till there 
ſhould be a general Confluence of his For- 
ces thither from all Parts of his Dominions. 
And to convince him of this News, he had 
caſt a 'Trench in his way ten Fathoms in 
breadth, and as many in depth, the length 
of it being no leſs than four hundred Fur- 
longs. Nor did he regard Cyrus after he 
had paſs'd over it, being within that Place 
for which it was made a Fence, till he had 
advanc'd almoſt to the City of Babylon. 
Then Tiribaxuc, as the Report goes, being 
the firſt that was ſo hardy to tell his Ma- 
jeſty, that he ought not to defer the Con- A 
flict, nor quitting Medea, Babylon, and Suſe, | 
poorly to skulk in Peri, as having an Ar- 
my far more numerous than his Enemies, 
and an infinite Company both of Nobles 
and Captains that were greater Soldiers 
and Politicians than Cyrus himſelf; he 
reſolvd to begin to Fight, as ſoon as 'tws 
poſlible for him. 'Thereupon at firſt, andin 
an inſtant, appearing gioriouſly at the Head 
of nine hundred thouſand well marſhall'd 
Men, he ſo ftarti'd and ſurpriz d the Rebels, 
who with a Beoldnc!, equal to their Con- 
tempt march'd againſt him neither in order 

: nor | 
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not well arm'd, that Cyrus with much Noiſe 
and Tumult was ſcarce able to range and 
compoſe them. Then the King leading 
on his Men filently, and by leiſure, made 


the Grecians ſtand amaz'd at his good Di- 


ſcipline, who expected irregular ſhouting 
and leaping, a huge Confuſion and Diſtracti- 
on in ſo infinite a Multitude as that was. 
He alſo wiſely pla:'d the choice of his ar- 
med Chariots in the Front of his own Pha- 
lanx, over- againſt the Grecian Troops, that 
by the fierceneſs of their Onſet they might 
cut down their Ranks before they clos'd 
with them. 

But for as much as this Battel hath been 
deſcrib'd by many Hiſtorians, and particu- 
larly by Xenophon, who repreſents it to 
the Eye by poin:ing at things, not as tho? 
paſt, w preſent, and by hislively Draught 
of it, engages his Hearer when recited in 
a ſeeming Concern and Danger; it would 
be Folly in me to give any larger Account 
of it than barely to mention thoſe thing: 
which he has omitted, and yet deſerve to 
be recorded. The Place then in which the 
two Armies were drawn out for the Fight 
was call'd Cunaxa, being about five hun- 


dred Furlongs diſtant from Babylon; where 


Clearchus beſeeching Cyrus, before the Diſ- 
pute, to retire behind the Battalion of Ma- 
cedonians, and not expoſe himſelf to hazard 
for his Honour; they ſay, he thus replied, 
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What ſtrange Advice is this, Clearchus? 
Would you have me, who aſpire to the 
Empire, appear toall theſe unworthy of it? 
But as Cyr«s's Offence was in ruſhing Head- 
long into the midſt of Dangers, and not 
keeping aloof from what threatned him 
with Ruin; ſo Clearchus was as much to 
blame if not more, who refus'd with his 
Men to confront the main Body of the Ene- 
my, where the King ſtood, and join'd his 
right Wing to the River, for fear he ſhould 
be ſurrounded. For aiming altogether at 
Safety, and deſiring nothing but to ſleep in 
a whole Skin, it had been his beſt way not 
to have ſtirred from home. But he having 
come armed a vaſt diſtance from the Sex- 
coaſt, no other thing inducing him to it, 
but that he might ſettle Cyrus in the Im 
rial Throne; and yet afterwards looking 
out for a Place and Station, wherein he 
took Footing, not that he might preſerve 
him under whoſe Pay and Conduct he was, 
but that he might himſelf engage with more 
eaſe and ſecurity, ſeem'd much like one that 
through fear of preſent dangers had quitted 
the Conſideration of his all at ſtake, and been 
falſe to the Deſign of his Expedition. For 
it is evident from the very Event of the 
Battel, that none of thoſe who were in Au- 
ray round the King's Perſon were able to 
ſtand the Shock of the Grec:ians Charge; 
and had they beenbeaten out of the F _ 
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and Artaxerxes either fled or fallen, that 
Cyrus by his Conqueſt had purchaſed not 
only Safety, but a Crown. And therefore 
Clearchus is more to be condemned for his 
Caution, which was manifeſtly the Deſtru- 
ction of the Life and Fortune of Cyrus, than 
he could be for his Heat and Raſhneſs. For 
had the King made it his Buſineſs to diſ- 
cover a Place, where having poſted the Græ- 
czans, he might incounter them with the leaſt 
Hazard, he would never have found out a- 
ny other, but that which was molt remote 
from himſelf and thoſe near him; from 
whence when he was routed, he was inſenſi- 
ble of it; and tho*Clearchus had the Victo- 
7 yet Cyrus being ignorant of it, made no 

dvantage of it before his Fall. Yet he knew 
well enough what was expedient to be done, 
and accordingly commanded Clearchus 
with his Men to ſtand in the middle of his 


ſhould be as well managed as poſſible, af- 

terwards ſpoiled all. For the Greciars, 

where they were, hew'd down the Barbari- 

ans *till they were weary, and chas'd 

them ſucceſsfully a very great Way. But 

2 being mounted upon a fierce, head- 
ro 


ng and unlucky Horſe, as Creſias ſays, 
call'd Paſacas, Artagerſes the Leader of 

the Caduſians galloped up to him, cryin 
aloud, O thou moſt unjuſt and ſenſeleſs 
Wretch, who art a Reproach to that moſt 
Au- 


Forces: Who when he had replied, that it 
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Auguſt and Honourable Name among the 
Perſians, Cyrus, thou art come leading on 
the renowned Gr2c:ansin an ominous Voy- 
age to the Plunder of thy Country-men. 
ou fondly hopeſt too, unnatural Trai- 
tor as thou art, to deſtroy thy Soveraign 


and Brother; who, as thou ſhalt ſoon ex- 


rimentally perceive, is Maſter of Ten 
I houſand imes Ten Thouſand better Men 
than thou art, for thou ſhalt certainly here 
loſe thy Head, before thou ſeeſt the Face of 
our King; which when he had ſaid, he caſt 
his Javelin at him. But his Coat of Mail 
ſtoutly repelled it, and Cyrss was not wound- 


ed; yet the Stroke falling heavy 7 him, 
ager ſes 


he reel'd upon his Steed. Then 

turning his Horſe, Cyrus luckily threw a 

Dart, and ſtruck the Point of it through 

his Neck near the Shoulder-bone ; ſo that 

thereupon it is indeed almoſt univerſally 

own'd that Artager/es was ſlain by him. 
Now as to the Death of Cyrus, ſince Xe- 


nop hon, as being himſelf no Eye-witneſs of | 


it, touched upon it but lightly, and in 
few Words, it may not be amiſs perhaps 
to run over on the one Hand what Dinon, 
and on the other, what C7e/zashas ſaid of it. 
Dinon then affirms that after the Death of A- 
tager ſes, Cyrus having violently attack'd the 
Van-guard of Artaxerxes, wounded his 
Horſe, and fo was he diſmounted ; and when 
Tiribazus had ſoon hfted him up upon 4 

| ther, 
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ther, and ſaid to him, My Liege, remember 
thus Day, which ought not to be forgotten, 
that Cyrus again ſpurring up his Horſe ſtruck 
down Artaxerxes. But at the third Aſſault 
the King being enrag' d, and ſaying to thoſe 
near him, That Death was more eligible than 
ſuch Inſolence, he made up to Cyrus, who 
madly and blindly ruſh'd upon the Spears 
of the Enemy. So the King ſtruck him 
with his Javelin, as likewiſe did all thoſe 
that were round about him. And thus 
Cyrus falls, as ſome ſay, by the Hand ofthe 
King: as others, by the Dart of a Carian, 
whom Artaxerxes fora Reward of that his 
Atchievement did the honour to let him ever 
after bear a golden Cock upon his Spear 
before the erk Rank of his Army. For the 
Perſians call thoſe of Caria Cocks, by reaſon 
of the Creſts with which they adorn their 

Helmets. | 
But the Account of Cteſias, that I may 
draw in little what he has branch'd out 
at large, is thus as follows; Cyras, after the 
Slaughter of Artager/es, rode up fiercely a- 
gainſt the King, as he did againſt him, not 
either exchanged a Word with the other, 
but Arieus, Cyrus Confident, darted firſt at 
the King, yet wounded him not. Then 
the King let fly a Dart at his Brother, but 
miſs'd him, though he both hit and flew 
Tiſaphernes, a Man truly generous, and de- 
voted to the Intereſt of Cyrus, who having 
di- 
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directed his Lance with a ſurer Hand againſt 
the King, pierced his Breaſt with it quite 
through his Armour two Inches deep, fo 
that he tumbled with this Stroke upon the 
Earth. At which thoſe that attended him 
being put to Flight and Diſorder, he riſing 
with a few, among whom was Creſiac, and 


recovering a little Hill not far off, reſted 


himſelf. But Cyr«s's Horſe being high met- 
tled, carry'd hima great Way into the midſt 
of his Enemies, the approaching Night ma- 
king it hard for them to know him, or his 
Followers to find him. However being 
made fierce with Conqueſt, being withal 
naturally bold and violent, he paſs'd thro' 
them, crying out, and that more than once, 
in the Per ſian Language, Submit your ſelves, 


poor Men, ſubmit; which they indeed did, 


throwing themſelves down at his Feet. 
Then his Tiara (which kind of Hat none 
but Princes of the Blood, or Generals, wore) 
dropt off his Head, and a luſty young Per- 
ſian, by Name Mithridates, running by, and 


not knowing who he was, with a Dart 


pierced one of his 'Temples near his Eye, 
out of which Wound much Blood gufh'd, 
ſo that Cyrus ſwooning and ſenſeleſs fell 
off his Horſe, which ſtraggling ran _ 


from him. But Mzthridates's Mate gather 

up the Capariſon of his Horſe, and his Cap 
that had ſlipt off, all died with Gore. Then 
ſome few Eunuchs that were with him, 
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being by Reaſon of that Stroak ſcarcel 

and with much Difficulty come to himſelf, 
endeavour'd to mount him upon another 
Horſe, and ſo to convey him ſafe away. 
Now becauſe he was not able to ride nor 
to walk without great Toil by himſelf, they 
led and ſupported him, being indeed in Bo- 
dy vertiginous and reeling, but heal'd in 
his Mind by the comfortable Thoughts of his 
Victory; whilſt he hears the Vanquiſht 
ſalute the King, and ſue to their Lord 
and Maſter Cyrus for Grace and Mercy : 
In the mean time ſome wretched and indi- 
gent Cannians, who upon the Account of 


Standard, were by Chance joyn'd with thoſe 
Attendants of Cyrus, ſuppoſing them to be 
of their own Party. But as ſoon as they 
diſcover'd their red Coats, when all the 
Loyal Subjects wore white ones, they 
knew that they were Enemies. One there- 
fore of them not dreaming that it was Cy- 
rus, ventur'd toſtrike him behind with hi- 
Spear. So Cyrus being ham-ftring'd and 
falling, he did at the ſame time daſh his 
wounded Temple againſt a Stone, and dy'd. 
Thus runs Czeſzas's Account, wherein, me- 
thinks, he, as it were, with a dull Knife ſaws 
him to Death, and has much ado to ſhut up 
the Tragedy. As he now lay dead, Arto- 
Hrac, his Majeſty's Intelligencer, it ſeems, 
paſſed by on Horſe-back; and having ob- 


terv'd 


{ome vile Employments follow'd the Royal 
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ſerv'd the Eunuchs of Cyrus dolefully de. 
ploring his Fate, he ask d Par:/cas, the moſt 

of them, ſaying, Whom doſt thou 
ſit by here lamenting? he reply'd, Do not 
you ſee, O Artofyras! that it is my Maſter 
Cyrus ? Then Artofyras wondring bid the 
Eunuch be of g Chear, and keep the 
dead Body ſafe. So going in all haſte to 


with much Joy aſſur'd him that he had ſeen 
Cyrus dead. Thereupon he preſently de- 
fir'd in Perſon to go to the Place, and com- 
manded Artofyras to conduct him where 
he lay. Yet ſeeing there was a great Noiſe 
made about the Grec:ans, and that they 


we e become formidable, as being ſaid to 


be in Chace of their Enemies, and to con- 


uer and carry all before them; he thought 
fe to ſen4 out no leſs than thirty Men with 
Torches in their Hands to enquire more 
fully into the Truth of the Matter. In the 


interim, there being in Appearance but a 


few Steps between him an th by rea- 
ſon of his Thirſt, his Eunuch Satzbar gane: 
ran about ſeeking out Drink for him. For 
the Place had no Water in it, and he was 
then at a good Diſtance from his Camp. 
After a long Search he at laſt luckily met 
with one of thoſe poor Caunian Slaves, 


who had in a naſty leathern Bottle 1 
our 


Artaxerxes, (who now Deſpaired of the 
Susceſs of his Affairs, and was highly indif- 
pos'd both by his Drowth and Wound) he 
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four Pints of baſe ſtinking Water; which 
he took and bare, and gave it to the King, 
which when he had drank all off, Sat i- 
barzanes ask'd him if he did not altogether 
loath that nauſeous — wah but he ſwore 
by all he thought Sacred, that he never 
drank Wine with ſuch a guſt, nor Water, 
though out of the ſwifteſt or pureſt Stream. 
And therefore, ſays he, if after a hearty 
yy wy to 1 = who gave _ * 

i not have portunity to do it, 
humbly beg of Heaven to 2 him rich 
and proſperous. No ſooner had he ſaid 
this, bat his thirty Scouts arriv'd with Joy 
and Triumph in their Looks, bringing him 
the Tidings of his unexpected Fortune. And 
now he was encouraged by the great 
Nnmber and Confluence of his Soldiers that 
ftlock'd to him, and he deſcended into the 
Plain, with many Lights and Flambeaus 
round about him : As ſoon as he came 
near the dead Traitor, and according to 
a certain Law of the Per/ians, his right 
Hand and Head were lopt off from his 
Body; he gave a ſtrict Charge that the 
latter ſhould be brought to him, and gral- 
Ping the Hair of it, which was long and 
uſhy, he ſhewed it to his Men, as they 
were wavering, and ftill upon the Wing. 
Who were amazed at it, and did him Ho- 
mage; ſo that there were preſently ſeven- 


ty thoufand of them got about him, and 
en- 
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enter'd the Camp again together. He led 
out to the Fight (as Creſias affirms) four 
hundred thou:and. Bu: Diaon and Tens. 


pbon aver, that there were many more than 


forty Myriads actu illy engaged. As to the 


Number of the ſlain, as the Catalogue of 


them was given up to Artaxerxes, Cteſias 

ſays, they were nine thouſand, but that 

they appeared to him no fewer than twen- 

8. either of which Accounts is without 
ontroverſie. 

But that is a manifeſt Untruth of his, to 
ſay that he was ſent along with Phayllus 
the Zachynthian, and ſome others, to the 
Graecians. For Xenophon knew well enough | 
that Creſias was always reſident at Court; 
for he makes Mention of him in that Hi | 
ſtory, of which he is certainly the Author. 
And therefore had he come, and been de- 
9 the Interpreter of ſuch momentous 

ords, Xenophon ſure would not have 
{truck his Name out of the Embaſly any 
more than he did that of Phayll/us. But 
Creſias (as 'tis evident) being {ſtrangely | 
vain-glorious, andnoleſs a Favourer of the 
Lacedemonians and Clearchus, never fais 
to aſſume to himſelf ſome Province in hs 
Narrative, with which being taken up he re- 
cords many and glorious Things of Clear- 
chus and Sparta. When the Battel was o- 
ver, Artaxerxes ſent goodly and magnif- 
cent Gifts to the Son of Artager/#s, whom 
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Cyrus flew. He conferr'd likewiſe high Ho- 
nours upon Creſias and others, and having 
found out the Caunian, who gave him the 
Bottle of Water, he made him of a 
obſcure Man a rich Peer. As for the Puniſh- 
mencs he inflicted upon Delinquents, there 
was a kind of Harmony betwixt them and 
the Crimes. He gave Order that one Arbaces 
a Mede, that had fled in the Fight to 2 
and again deſerted him at his Fall, ſhould 
take up a Whore ſtark naked, and cany 
her hanging by his Neck a whole Day roun 
about the Market-place; as one that cen- 
ſur'd his Cowardice and Effeminacy, not 
his Treaſon and Malice. Another, beſides 
that he had revolted to them, having falſe- 
ly vaunted that he had kill'd two of the 
Rebels, he decreed that three Needles ſhould 
be ſtruck through his Tongue. Now both 
ſuppoſing that with his own Hand he had 
cut off Cyras, and being willing that all 
Men ſhould think and fay ſo, he richly pre- 
fented Mithridates who firſt — j him, 
and charg'd thoſe by whom he con- 
vey'd the Gifts to him, to tell him, that his 
Majeſty hath honoured you with theſe his 
Favours, becauſe you found and brought 
him the Horſe-trappings, and Hat of Cyrus. 
The Cariau alſo by whom Cyrus being 
wounded in the Ham died, ſuing for his 
Reward ; he commanded thoſe that brought 
't him to ſay that the King preſents you 
| 1 with 
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with this as a ſecondary Gratification for 
the good News told him; for firſt Artoſhrus, 
and next to him, you aſſur'd him of the 


Deceaſe of the grand Traitor. So Mzthr;. 
dates retir'd without Clamour indeed, yet 
with much Trouble and high Reſentments. 
But the unfortunate Carian was polleſs'd 
through his Indiſcretion with a common 
Infirmity. For being raviſh'd with the fight 
of the Princely Gifts that were before him, 
and being tempted thereupon to challenge 
and aſpire to ching above him, he deignd 
not to accept the King's Preſent, asa Retri- 

bution for his Indiligence ; but ſtorming, 
appeal'd to Witneſſes, and declar'd it aloud, 
that he, and none but he had kilPd Cyra, 
and that he was with no ſmall Injury de- 
priv'd of that Glory. Theſe Words, when 
they came to his Ear, did much exaſperate 
ths King, ſo that forthwith he ſentenced 
him to be beheaded. But the Queen Mo- 
ther, being in the King's Preſence, ſaid, Let 
not your Majeſty upon ſuch eaſie terms diſ- 
charge this icious Carian, rather let me 


deal out to him the Chaſtiſement for his in- 


ſolent Expreſſions. When he had conſign'd 
him over to the Mercy of Pary/atis, ſhe 
charg d the Executioners to take up the 
Man, and ſtretch him upon the Rack for 
ten Days, then punching out his Ey es to 
drop molten Braſs into his Ears till he ex- 


pir'd wich the very Anguiſh of his Tortures. 
Mithri- 
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Mithridates alſo within a ſhort time af- 
ter miſerably periſhed by his own F oy 
for being invited to a Feaſt where the 
King and Queen Mother's Eunuchs were, 
he came array'd in Cloth of Gold, a Robe 
he received from the King. After they 
went to eat, the Eunuch that was the great- 
eſt Favourite of Paryſat ic, thus ſpeaks to 
him; Alovely Garment turely, M:t#hridates, 
is this his Majeſty has given you, the Chains 
and Bracelets are glorious, your Simetar 
of invaluable worth : How happy hath he 


made you, and the Object of every Eye? 


To whom he, being a little Pot-valiant, re- 
plied, W hat are theſe things Sparamixes ? 
Sure I am, I ſhewed my ſelf to the King in 
that Day of Trial to be one deierving more 
ſtately and ſpecious Gifts than thete. At 
which Sparamzixes ſmiling, fail, I do not 
malign or envy you, Mithridates, but ſince 
the Grecians tells us, that Wine is the Mir- 
rour of Truth, I would ask you, my Friend, 
what glorious or mighty matter was it to 
find a Hat, that hid {lipp'd off a Horſe, and 
to bring it to the King? and this he ſpoke, 
not as ignorant of the Truth, but deſiring 
to unboſom him to the Company, he pro- 
vok'd the Vanity of the Man, made ungo- 


— talkative by Drink. He according- 


ly could not forbear expreſſing himſelf to 


this Effect, Talk vou what you pleaſe of 
Horſe-trappings, Hets, and ſuch Trifles 2 
2 re 
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tell you plainly, that this Hand was the Bane 
of Cyrus: For I threw not my Dart as Arta. 
gerſes did, in vain and to no purpoſe, but 

itting him, and piercing him through the 
Temple very near his Eye, I proftrated the 
Man, and he died of that Wound. Then 
the reſt with dejected Looks did already read 
the Deſtiny and Ruin of Mithridates. But 
he who treated them, ſaid to him, Prithy, 
my Friend, let us eat and drink now, re- 
vering the good Fortune of our Prince, and 
let us wave this Diſcourſe, which is too 
weighty for and above us. Preſently after 
pr told Paryſatis what he ſaid, and 

e told the King, who was wonderfully 
enrae'd at it, as having the Lie given him 
thereby, and being in danger to loſe the 
moſt glorious and moſt pleaſant Circum- 
ſtance of his Conqueſt. For it was his de- 
fire that every one, whether Greek or Bar- 


barian, ſhould believe, that in the mutual 


Aſſaults and Conflicts between him and his 
Brother, he giving and receiving a Blow, 
was himſelf indeed wounded, but that theo- 
ther loſt his Life. And therefore he decreed, 
that Mithridates ſhould be put to Death in 
Boats; which Execution is after the follow- 
ing manner. Taking two Boats fram'd exatt- 
ly tofit and anſwer each other, they lay down 
in one of them the Malefactor that ſuffers, 
upon his Back; then covering it with the 
other, and ſo ſetting them together , that 

through | 
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through the oppoſite Sections, the Head, 
Hands and Feet of him may be kept out, 
and the reſt of his Body lye hidden within; 
they offer him Food, and if he refuſe to eat 


it, they force him to doit, by pricking his 
ben; i — kim 


Eyes; then having eaten they 
with a mixture of Milk and Honey for a 
Potion, not only young into his Mouth, 
but all over his Face; which, ſince they 
conſtantly turn his Eyes directly towards 
the Sun, wholly diſappears, by reaſon of 
the multitude of Flies that ſtick cloſe to 
it: And diſcharging that within, which 
thoſe that eat and drink muſt needs do, 
Creepers and Vermine ſpring out of the 
Corruption and Rottenneſs of the Excre- 
ment, by which piercing into the Bowels of 
him, his Body is conſum' d. So when the 
Man is manifeſtly dead, the uppermoſt be- 


ing taken off, they ſee his Fleſh devour d, 


and Swarms of ſuch noiſom Creatures oy 
ing upon, as it were growing to his Inwards. 
Thus Mithridates languiſhing for ſeven- 
teen Days at laſt expired. 

Me _ the King's Eunuch, who had 
cut off the Hand and Head of Cyras, remain- 
ed {till as a Mark for Pary/at:s's Vengeance. 
Whereas therefore he was ſo circumſpeR, 
that he gave her no Advantage againſt him, 
ſhe fram'd this kind * — for him. — 
Was a very ingenious Woman upon other 
DN but an excellent Artiſt: at Dice, 
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and therefore before the War had often 
played with the King: After che War too, 
when he was at leiſure, and inclin'd to 
melancholy, ſhe challeng d him to play at 
Dice with her for a thouſand Darius, and 
willingly let him win them, and paid him 
down in Gold; yet pretending to be con- 
cern'd for her Loſs, and that ſhe would 
dly have beaten him, ſhe preſs'd him to 


Fog 


in a new Game for an Eunuch; in 
which he comply'd with her. But firſt 
they agreed, that each of them might ex- 
cept five of the moſt truſty Eunuchs, and 
that out of the reſt of them, the Loſer 
ſhould yield up - the Winner ſhould 
make choice of. Upon theſe Conditions 
they play'd Thus being vigorous upon 
her Deſign, and intent upon her Game, and 
the Dice running luckily for her, when 
ſhe had got the Game ſhe pitch*'d upon Me- 
ſabates, who wa not in the number of the 
five excepted. Now before the King could 
ſuſpect the Matter, having delivered him 
up to the T ormentors, ſhe ſtrictly enjoin'd 
them to tlea him alive, to ſet his Body up- 
on three ſharp S akes, and to ſtretch his 
Skin upon gta kes ſeparately from it. 
Theſe things being done, and the King 
taking it hainouſly, and being hugely 
incens'd againſt her, ſhe with Raillery and 
Laughter told him, You are a jolly and 
happy Man indeed, if you are ſo much di 


ry — - 


. — 
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ſturb'd for the ſake of an old raſcally Eu- 
nuch, when I, though I have thrown away 
1 thouſand Darins's, exclaimnot at, but ac- 
quieſce in my Fortune. Artaxerxes then 
repenting that he had been thus deluded 
by her, huſh'd up all. But Statira did 
both upon other Accounts evidently op- 
poſe her, and was irreconclleably angry 
with her for this, that ſhe did againſt all 
Law and Humanity ſacrifice the Eunuchs, 
and the King's Loyal Subjects to the Ghoſt 
of her darling Cyrus. 

Now after that Tiſaphernes had circum- 
vented, and with Oaths perfidiouſly be- 
tray d Clearchus and other Leaders, and ta- 
king them, had ſent them bound in Chains 
to the King; Creſias ſays, that he was 
importun'd by Clearchus, to ſuppl him 
with a Comb, and that when he had it, 
and had comb'd his Head with it, he was 
much pleas'd with the uſe of it, and gave 
him a Ring, which might be a Token of 
their Intimacy to all his Relations and 
Friends in Sparta; and that the Sculpture 
in this Signet, was a Sett of grave Matrons 
Dancing. He tells us that the Soldiers, his 
Fellow Captives, did ſubduct from, and ex- 
ciſe the Food ſent to Clearchus, giving him 
but little or nothing of it. Which thing Cre- 
fias ſays he rectified, cauſing a better Al- 
lowance to be conveyed to him, and that 
a diſtinct ſhare ſhould be diſtributed to the 

Hh 4 Sol- 
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Soldiers by themſelves; adding that he 
miniſter d to, and ſupply*'d him thus, at the 
expence and inſtance of Pary/atis. Now 
there being a Gammon of Bacon daily 


carry'd to Clearchus, among other Diſhes, 


he ſaid, that ſhe advis'd and inſtructed him, 


that he ought, ſtriking it over Head in 
the Fleſh, and hiding it, to ſend him a 


ſmall Knife, and not ſuffer the Fate of his 
Friend to be diſpenc'd by the Tyranny of 
the King. But withal he aſſures us, that 
through Fear and Tendernefs he refusd 
it, and the rather, becanic Artaxerxes had 
promis'd and ſworn to his Mother, beſeech- 
ing him to ſpare Clearchus, that he would 
do ſo: Vet, he ſays. that afterwards at the 
Inſtigation of his Wife Statira, he put e- 
very Man of them to death beſides Menon, 
and that thence forwards Paryſatis watch'd 


up Poiſon for her; affirming therein im- 
probable things, and ſuch as imply the 
unparallel'd Raſhneſs of her Guilt, if ſhe 


committed ſo execrable an AR, as todare, 


out of Reſpect to Clearchus, to attempt the 
Life of the lawful Queen, that was Mother 
of thoſe, who were Heirs of the Empire. 
But it is evidentenough, that this Part of 
his Hiſtory is devated as a Shrine to the 
fſemory of Clearchus. For he would have 
us believe, that when the Generals were 


Executed, the reſt of them were 1 * 
: . EY : , eces 


her Advantage againſt Statira, and made | 


— — — — - — —— 
4 
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Pieces by Dogs nd Birds; but as for the 
Rem ins of Clearchas, hat a violent Guſt 
of Win , bearing before it a vaſt Heap of 
Earth, did erect a Hill for a Monument to 
cover his Boly: In which, after a few 
Dates had been ſown, in a {mall time, he 
ſays, a lovely Grove grew up and ſcatter'd 
itz Shade all over the Place; inſomuch that 
the King was much concern'd that he had cut 
off one ſo dear to Heaven as Clearchas. 
 Paryſatis therefore having entertain'd an 
inveterate Grudge and Emulation againſt 
Statira, and ſeeing that the Power ſhe her 
ſelf had with Artaxerxes, was founded u 
on the Honour and Veneration he had for 
her, but that her Daughter's Influence was 
made ſtrong and unmoveable by her Love 
and Obedience; the was reſolv'd to con- 
trive her Ruin, playing at Hazard, as ſhe 
thought, for the greateſt Stake inthe World. 
Among her Maids of Honour there was 
one that was truſty and in the higheſt E- 
ſteem with her, whoſe Name was Gzgzs; 
who, as Dinos avers, aſliſted in makin 
up the Poiſon. But Creſtas will allow her 
only to be conſcious of it, and that much 
againſt her Will; expreſly charging Belita- 
ras for actually poiſoning the Queen, tho? 
Dinon ſays it was one Melantas. Now 
theſe Princeſſes beginning again to be re- 
concild and feaſt together, yet by reaſon 
of their foxmer Jars and ſcalouſics, hey 
clic 
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did not take the ſame Meats from the ſame 
Attendants without fear and cau:10n. There 
is a ſmall Per/ian Bird, the Guts of which | 
are without Excrement, and the Inſide of 1 
it wholly fat; ſo that they ſuppoſe the 
little Creature lives upon Air and Dew, It 


is call'd Ryntaces. Cteſias affirms, that P.. c 
ry/atis dividing this Bird with a Knife | n 
drencht in Poiſon on theone fide, and free Fe 
from it on the other, did eat the untoucht h 
and wholeſome Part her ſelf, and gave St | 
tira that which was infected. But Dixon 4 
will not have it to be Pary/atis, but Me | 

lantas, that cut up the Bird, and preſented | , 
the envenom'd Part of it to Statira, who 4 


dying with horrid Agonies and Convulſ- | * 
ons, was both her ſelf ſenſible of the viru- 1, 
lent Drug ſhe had taken, and intimated her 27 
Suſpicion of the Queen Mother to the King, p. 
who knew her brutiſh Fierceneſs, and im- | 
| x04 yh Temper. Whereupon, being re- ty 
olved upon a ſpeedy Inqueſt, he ſeized | © 
upon his Mother's Purſivants and dome- {<4} 
{hck Servants that attended at her Table, 0 
and put them upon the Rack. Paryſ/atr | to 
kept Gigis at home with her a long time, 2 
and tho* the King commanded her, fhe| m 
would not produce her. But ſhe a: lal | 
deſiring that ſhe might be diſmiſs'd to het | n 
own Home by Night, Artaxerxes had I d. 
timation of it, and laying wait for her, hurry Y 


ed her away, and adjudg'd her to death. _ lic 
C- 
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Poiſoners in Perſia ſuffer thus by Law. 
There is a broad Stone, whereupon placing 
the Head of them, they do with another 
Vaſn preſs it till they have broke both it 


and the Face in Pieces; which was the Pu- 
niſhment Gzgzs loſt her Life by. But as 


for his Mother, Artaxerxes neither de- 


nounc d nor inflicted any other Penalty up- 
on her, ſave that he baniſh'd and confin'd 
her, not much againſt her Will. to Babylon, 


proteſting that whilſt ſhe liv'd he would 
not come near that mighty City. 


This was the State of the King's Affairs 


at Home; but he no leſs vigorouſly en- 
| deavour'd to captivate the Grzcians that 
came alon; with Our, than to conquer 


him, and keep Poſſeſſion of the Empire; 


and yet could not do i:. For when they 


had loſt their General Cyrzs and their o- 
ther Commanders, they eſcap'd with Safe- 
ty almoſt out of the Perſian Court, convin- 
cing and demonſtrating to all Men, that 
the Buſineſs of that Prince and People was 
to be rich, riotous and effeminate; or elſe 
to be pompous and ſtately ; inſomuch that 
all Greece took Courage, and deſpiſed thoſe 
mean Barbarians ; eſpecially the Lacedæmo- 
n:4ans, who thought it ſtrange if they ſhould 
not now deliver their Country-men, that 
dwelt in Ala, from their Subjection to the 
Perſians, nor put an End totheir contume- 
lious Uſage of them. And firſt having an 

Army 
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Army under the Conduct of Thimbron, 
then under Dercylidas; but doing nothing 
memorable, they at laſt committed the 
Warto the Manage of their King Age/ilaus. 
Who, when he had arriv'd wich his Men 
in Ships at A/za, as ſoon as he had landed 
them, fell to Work, and got himſelf great 
Renown. For he defeated Tz/aphernes in 


a pi:ch Battel, an1 forc'd many Cities to | 
revolt. After theſe great Actions, when 
Artaxerxes had wiſely conſider'd, how he | 
might wage War moſt advantageouſly with | 


them, he ſent Hermoerates of Rhodes into 
Greece with vaſt Treaſures of Gold, com- 
manding him by a free Diſtribution of it to 
corrupt the leading Men in the Cities, and 
to ſtir up the reſt of the Græcians to an uni- 
ted Engagement with Sparta. So Herm 
crates following his Inſtructions, the mo: 


conſiderable Cities conſpiring againſt it, 
and all Peloponneſus being in an Uproat, 
the Ephori remanded Ageſilaus from Af 


At which time, they ſay, as he was upon 
his Return, he told his Friends, that 4 


raxerxes had driven him out of Aſia with | 


thirty thouſand Archers, the Per ſian Coin 
having an Archer ſtampt upon it. He 
ſcour'd the Seas too of the Lacedæmoniaus, 
Conon the Athenian and Pharnabazus being 
his Admirals. For Conon, after the der 
Fight, in a Place called the Gaat's River, 
reſided in Cyprus; not that he confulced 
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Security, but looking for a Viciſſitude of Af- 
fairs with no leſs Hopes than Men wait for a 
low or full Tide in the Sea. Who perceiving 
that his Stratagems wanted Power to Actu- 
ate them, and that the King's Forces wanted a 
wiſe Man to ſteer them, ſent him an Account 
by Letter of his Projects, and charg'd the 
Bearer to hand it to his Majeſty, if poſſible, 
by the Mediation of Zeno, a Cretian, or Poly- 
cratus, the Mendzan, (the former being a 
Dancing-Maſter, the latter a Phyſician) or in 
the Abſence of them both by Creſias; who is 


{aid to have taken Conon's Letter, and foifted 


into the Contents of it a Requeſt, that his 
Majeſty would be pleaſed to ſend over Cteſi- 
as to him, as being a ſerviceable Man in Ma- 


ritine Affairs. Yet Creſiasis poſitive, That 


the King of his own Accord deputed him to 
this Province. But Artaxerxes getting the 
better of the Lacedemonians in a Sea-Fight, 
under the Conduct of Pharnabazus and 
Conon, after he had ſtript them of their Ju- 
riſdiction by Sea, did at the ſame time re- 
duce almoſt all the Greciansto their Alle- 
giance; ſo that upon his own Terms he 
made that celebrated Peace with them, 
which is ſti'bd the Peace of Autalcidas. 
This Antalcidas was a Spartan, the Son of 
one Leon, who tickling for the King's In- 
tereſt, oblig'd the Lacedemonians to cove- 
nant to let all the Greek Cities in Alia, and 
the Iſlands adjacent to it, to become "__ 

ject 
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jeR and Tributary to him, when this Peace 
was concluded: If we may give the vene. 
rable Name of Peace to that which wa; 
the Reproach and Ruin of Greece; a Tres. 
ty which was as inglorious tothe Vanquiſſ- 
ed as any War in its Iſſue had ever been to 
them. And therefore Artaxerxes, though 
always abominating other Spartans, and 
looking upon them (as Dinon * to be 
the moſt impudent Men living, di 
pres ſtrange Value upon Autalcidac, when 
e came to him into Per/ea: So that one 
Day the King taking a Garland of Flower, 
and dipping it in the moſt precious Oynt- 
ment, ſent it to him after Supper, a Favour 
which all were amaze at. Indeed he wa 
a Perſon fit to be thus delicately treated, 
and to have ſuch a Crown, who had + 
mong the Per/zans in his Dancing imitated 
Leonidas an]! Callicratidas. W hereupm 
Azeſilaus, it ſeems, one having ſaid, | 
the deplorable Fate of Greece now, when 


the Spartans turn Medes ! reply'd, Nay, 


rather when the Medes become Spartans. 
Notwithſtanding the Subtilty of the Repar- | 
tee, it did not wipe off the Infamy of the 
Action But a little after the Lacedemonr-. 
ans loſt the Principality of their State, ha. 
ving fought unfortunately at Leuctres; tho 
their Glory was utterly loſt before then, in 
that ſcandalous and diſhonourable League. 


So long indeed as Sparta was Emprels of 
Greeft, | 


d yet 
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Greece: Artaxerxes did not only entertain 
Antalcidas generouſly, but endear'd him by 
the Naine of his Friend : But when routed 
and humbled at the Battel of Leuctres, be- 
ing under great Diſtreſſes for Mony, they 
had diſpatch'd Ageſilaus into Egypt, and An- 
talcidas had addreſs'd himſelt to Artaxer- 
xes, beſeeching him to ſupply their Neceſſi- 
ties; he ſo deſpis'd, flighted and rejected 
him, that returning the Scorn of his Ene- 


mies, and in dread of the States, he pin'd 


himſelf to Death. Iinenias alſo the Theban, 
and Pelopidas, who got the Day at Lenutres, 
arriv'd at the Per ſian Court; where the 
latter did nothing unworthy of himſelf. 
But 1/nenias being commanded to do Obei- 
ſance to the King, dropt his Ring before 
him upon the Ground, and ſo ſtooping to 
take it up, he ſeem'd to pay him Homage. 
For ſome ſecret Intelligence that pleas'd 
him he beſtow'd upon Timagoras the Athe- 
nian ten thouſand Darius's by the Hand of 


his Secretary Beluris, and fourſcore Milch- 


Kine were driven after him, ſtanding in nced 
of Milk from the Cow, by reaſon of his 
Indiſpoſition. Moreover he ſent him a Bed, 
Furniture, and Valets, the Grecians having 
not Skill enough to make it, as alſo Chair- 
men to carry him, being infirm in Body, 
* to the Sea-fide. Not to mention the 

reat made for him at Court, which was 


princely and ſplendid - Inſomuch that O ha- 
Ker, 
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s; the King's Brother, thus ſpoke to him, 
e mindful of this Table, which is not put 
before you thus ſpread for nothing. Which 
was rather a Reflection upon his Treaſon, | 
than to remind him of his Brother's Boun- 
ty. The Athentans therefore condemned 

Timagoras to Death for taking Bribes. 
But Artaxerxes gratified the Greciansin 


he plagu'd them, and that was by taking 
off Ti/aphernes their moſt hated and mal: 
cious Enemy, whom he put to Death; Pa. 
ryſatis adding her Charge to thoſe Accuſati- 
ons that were already drawn up againſt 
him. For the King perſiſted not long in 
Wrath with his Mother, but was reconct- 
led to her, and ſent for her, being aſſur d 
that ſhe had Wiſdom and Courage tt for an 
Empire, and there being now no Cauſe dif- 
cernable, but that they might converſe to- 
2 without Suſpicion or Offence. And 
rom thence forward humouring the King 
in all things according to his Heart's Detire, | 
and by brooking nothing ill which he did, 
ſhe got a mighty Influence upon him, and 
prevail'd in whatever ſhe requeſted of him. 
She perceived he was deſperately in Loe 
with Atoſſa, one of his own Daughters, and | 
that he conceal'd and checkt his Paſſion 
chiefly for Fear of her ſelf, tho' if we ma) 
believe ſome Writers, he had privately 
enjoy'd the young Princeſs already. * 
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as ſoon as Pary/atis ſuſpected the Intrigue, 
ſhe was more fond of her Grand-daughter 
than before, and extoll'd both her Virtue 
and Beauty to him, as being truly Imperial 
and Majeſtick. In fine the perſuaded him 
to marry the Maiden, and to declare her 
to be his lawful Wife, in ſpight of the O- 
pinions and Determinations of the Greet 
Sages ; foraſmuch as ſhe ſaid he was de- 
ſigned by Providence for a Law to the Per- 


tans, and to be the great Arhitrator of 


Good and Evil. Some Hiſtorians further 
affirm, (in which Number is Heraclides 
the Cumean) that Artaxerxes married not 
only this one, but his ſecond Daughter 4- 
meſtris alſo, of whom we ſhall ſpeak by and 
by. But he ſo intirely lov'd Atoſſa when 
ihe became his Conſort, that tho? Leproſie 
had run through her whole Body, he was 
not in the leaſt offended at it; but puttin 
up his Prayers to Juno for her, he ador d 
her alone among the Deities, being proſtrate 
upon the Earth. His Nobles alſo and Fa- 
vourites made ſuch Offerings to that God- 
deſs by his Direction, that all along, for 
about two Miles betwixt the Court and her 
Temple, the Road was choked up with 
Gold and Silver, with Purple and Horſes 
devoted to her. He wag'd War out of his 
own Kingdom with the Ag ypt:ans, under 
the Conduct of Pharnabazns and Tphicrates, 
but was defeated by _—_— of their Diſlen- 
. tions. 
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tions. So in his Expedition againſt the Ca- 
duſians, he went himſelf in Perſon with 
three hundred thouſand Footmen, and 
ten thouſand Horſe. And making an In- 
curſion into their Country, which was 
ſcarce, through its Roughneſs, paſſable, 
and withal very miſty, having neither 
Seed-time nor Harveſt, but with Pears, 
Apples, and other Tree-fruits, breeding up 
warlike and valiant Men, he unawares 
fell into great Diſtreſſes and Dangers. For 
there was nothing to be got, fit for his 
Men to eat, of the Growth of that Place, 
nor to be imported from any other. He 
would only have Beaſts for Burthen flaugh- 
ter'd, inſomuch that the Head of an Afs 


was ſold for near forty Shillings. In ſhort, 


the King himſelf was at a loſs for Proviſi- 


on, and there were but few Horſes left, 
the reſt they had ſpent for Food. Then 
Tiribazus, a Man for his Valour often in 
great Favour with his Prince, and as often 
for his Buffoon quite out of it, particu- 
larly at that ine being low and deſpicable, 
did yet preſerve the King and his Army. 
There being two Kings amongſt the Cadu- 
fians, and both of them encamping ſepa- 
rately, after he had made his Application 
to Artaxerxes, and imparted his Deſign to 
him, he went to- one of the Princes, and 
ſent away his Son privately to the 0- 
ther. So each of them deceived his Man, 


aſſuring 
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aſſuring him that the other Prince had 
deputed an Ambaſſador to Artaxerxes ſu- 
ing for Friendſhip and Alliance with hima- 
lone; and therefore if he were wiſe, he told 
him, he muſt apply himſelf to his Maſter 
before he had decreed any thing, and that 
he would lend him his Atfliſtance in all 
things. Both of them gave Credit to theſe 
Words, and becauſe they ſuppos'd there 
was a mutual Grudge betwixt them, the 
one diſpatchd away Envoys along with 
Tiribazus, the other with his Son. But 
Tiribazus ſtaying ſomewhat long, the Sur- 
miſes and Accuſations of his Enemies made 
an Impreſſion upon Artaxerxes. Who 
was very Melancholi k, and being ſorry 
that he had contided in Tiribagus, gave 
ear to his Rivals who impeach d him. But 
at laſt he came, and ſo did his Son, both 
of them bringing the Cadi ſian Agents along 
with them, and ſo there was a League 
and Peace ſign'd with both the Princes. 
And now T7ribazus, being great and ſplen- 
did, return'd with the Perſian Monarch, 
who plainly prov'd that Cowardice and Ef- 
feminacy are the Effects of a baſe dege- 
nerous Nature, guided by erroneous Noti- 
ons, and not of Niceneſs and ſuper fluous 
Exceſſes, as moſt Men ſuppoſe. For notwith- 
ſtanding his Jewels of Gold, his Robe of 
State, and the reſt of his coſtly Attire; 
worth no leſs than twelve thouſand Ta- 


iz leats; 
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lents, with which he was conſtantly clad, 
his Labours and Toils were no leſs than thoſe 


of the meaneſt Perſons in his Army. Nay 


turning up his Horſe, with his Quiver by 
his Side, and his Shield on his Arm, heled 


them through craggy and fteep ways, in- 


ſomuch that the other Soldiers obſerving 


his Chearfulneſs, and unwearied Strength, 
took Wing, and went the more ſwiftly a- | 
long with him: Whoſe daily March we 
above two hundred Furlongs. After he had 


arriv'd at one of his own Manſions, which 
had lovely Parks nobly kept in Order, 
though ſituated in a Region naked and 
without Trees ; the Weather being very 
cold he gave full Commiſſion to his Soldi- 
ers to provide themſelves with Wood, by 
cutting down any without exception, even 
the Pine and Cypreſs. When they were 
at a ſtand, and for ſparing them, being 
large and goodly Trees, he, taking up an 


Ax himſelf, fell'd the greateſt and faireſt of 
_ * which his Men wen _ 
 Hatchets, and piling up many Fires, 

4 Faſe - n 
he returned not without the loſs of many 


away the Night wit 


and valiant Subjects, and of almoſt all his 


Horſes. Whercfore having imagine that 


he ſhould grow little in the Eyes of his 
People through the Misfortune and ill Suc- 
ceſs of this Expedition, he ſuſpected that 
he was deſpis'd by ſome of his Nobles, 
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many of whom he flew in his Rage, and 
et {till was jealous of more. For Fear 
is the bloodieſt Paſſion in Princes, where- 
as the bold and couragious amongſt them 
are merciful, gentle, and confiding. And 
thus the timorous and ſluggiſh Brutes are 
ever untractable, and the moſt unruly; 
whilſt the nobler, being made confident * 
their Spirit, refuſe not the Acquaintance of 
their Owners. In proceſs of Time after, Ar- 
taxerxes, being very old, perceiv'd that 
his Sons were in Controverſie about his 
Kingdom, and that they made Parties a- 
mong his Favourites and Peers. Thoſe that 
were equitable among them thought it fit 
that as he had receiv'd it, ſo he ſhould be- 
queath it to Darius, whoſe juſt Inheritance 
it was. The younger Brother Ochus, who 
was hot and violent, had indeed a conſide- 
rable number of the Courtiers that eſpou- 
ſed his Intereſt, but his chief Hope was 
that by Atoſſas means he ſhould prepare 
his Father. For he had ſmooth'd her u 
with the Thoughts of being his Wife, an 
Queen, after the Death of Artaxerxes. 
And truly it was buzz'd abroad, that be- 
fore it Ochus maintain'd too great Corre- 
ſpondence with her, but ſecret and un- 
known to the King. Who being willin 
timely to daſh his Son Ochus's Hopes, leſt 
he attempting the very ſame things his. 
Uncle Cyrus did, Wars and Contentions 

Ii 3 might 
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might again affli& his Kingdom, pro. 


claimed Dar ius, then fifty Years old, hi 


Succeſſor, and gave him leave to wear 
the Imperial Hat ock'd up. It 1s a Rule 
and uſage of Per/ia, that the Heir appa- 
rant to the Crown ſhould beg a 

and that he that deelared him ſo ſhould 
give whatever he ask'd, provided it were 
within the Sphere of his Power. Darius 
therefore requeſted Aſpaſia, rhe molt ten- 
derly beloved Miſs of Cyr#s, but then the 


King's Concubine; ſhe was originally a 
Phocian, born in the Country of Jonia, of 


gentile Parents, and well educated. Once 
when Cyrus was at Supper, ſhe was led 
in to him with other Women, who when 
they were ſat down by him, though he 
ſported and dallied and talked want 

with them, did without Shineſs admit 
that this fulſome Courtſhip; but ſhe ſtood 
by the Table, with a graceful Silence, re- 
fuſing to come to him when Cyrus call'd 
her. And when his Chamberlains were 
_ g to force her towards him, ſhe faid, 
WWhoſoever lays Hands on me ſhall rue it, ſo 
ſhe ſeem'd to the Company a ſullen, rude 
country Thing. However Cyrus being 
well pleas'd with her reſerv'd Humour 


laugh'd it off, and ſaid to the Man that 


21 — che Women, Doſt not thou plainly 
ee that this Woman alone of all that came 
with thee is truly Noble, and of an N 
2 r 1 a nable 
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nable Chaſtity? After which time he be- 
to regard her, and lov'd her above 

all of her Sex, and call'd her 4/>a/ia the 
Wiſe. But Cyrus being flain in the Fight, 
ſhe was taken among the Spoils of his 
Camp; whom when Darius did demand, 
no doubt he much offended his Father: 
For the Barbarous People keep a very jea- 
lous and watchful Eye over their Carnal 
Pleaſures ; ſo that tis Death for a Man not 
only to come near and careſs any Concu- 
bine of his Prince, but likewiſe in his Jour- 
ney to make an Excurſion, or paſs over to 
the Coaches in which they are carried. 
And though to gratifie his Luſt, he had 
againſt all Law marry'd his Daughter 
Atoſſa, and had beſide her a Seraglio of 
three hundred and fixty the moſt exquiſite 
Beauties in his Domimions; yet being im- 
portun'd for that one by Darius, he urg'd 
that ſhe was a Free-woman, and allow'd 
him to take her if ſhe had an Inclination 
to go with him, but by no means to force 
her away againſt it. Appaſia therefore 
being ſent for, and contrary to the King's 
tion, making choice of Darius, 
ve him her indeed, being conſtrain d 
w, but when he had done fo, a little af- 
ter he took her from him. For he conſe- 
crated her Prieſteſs to Diana of Ecbatane, 
whom there they Name An:tis, that ſhe 
might ſpend the 7 of her Days in 
| i 4 2 
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a ſtrict Chaſtity, thinking thus to puniſh 
his Son, not with Rigour but Moderation, 
by a Revenge chequer'd with Jeſt and Ear. 
neſt. But he took it heinoufly, either he 
was a paſſionate Admirer of A/paſia, or 
becauſe he look'd upon himſelf as highly 
affronted and ſcorn'd by his Father. 7. 
ribazus perceiving him thus divided be- 
twixt Luſt and Rage, did exaſperate him yet 
farther, after he had obſerv'd in his Injuries 
a Repreſentation of his own. Of which take 
the following Account : Artaxerxes having 
many Daughters, promis'd to give Apama 


to Pharnabazus to Wife, Rodogenne to O- 


rantes, and Ameſtris to Tiribagus; whom 
alone he ditappointed by marrying Ame- 


iris himſelf, and yet was juſt to the other 


two. However. to make him amends he 


betroth'd his youngeſt Daughter Ateſſa to 


him. But after he had, being enamour'd 
of, marry'd her too, (as has been faid) 


Tiribazus had an irreconcileable Grudge 


ge inſt him, who was ſeldom at any other 


time ſteady in his Temper, but unevenand | 
inconſiderate. Wherefore: whether he 


were in the Number of the choiceſt Fx 


vourites of his Prince, or whether he were 
offenſive and odious to him, he demean'd 


himſelf in neither Condition with Mode- 
ration; but being advanc'd he was into- 
lerably inſolent, and in his Degradation 
his Deportment was not ſubmiſſive and 
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peaceable, but fierce and haughty. And 
therefore Tiribazas was to the young Prince 
as Oyl thrown upon a Flame, ever urging 
him, and ſaying, that in vain thoſe wear 
their Hats upright, who conſult not the 
Succeſs of their Affairs, and that he was ill 
befriended of Reaſon if he imagin'd (whilſt 
he had a Brother, who that he might have 
his Choice of Women endeavour'd to un- 
dermine him, and a Father of ſo raſh and 
fickle a Humour) that he ſhould by Suc- 
ceſſi on infallibly ſtep up into the Throne. 
For he that out of Fondneſs to a lewd Jo- 
nian Female had eluded a Law ſacred and 
inviolable among the Per/ians, is not like- 
ly to be faithful in the Performance of the 
moſt important Promiſes. He added too, 
that it was not all one for Ochus not to 
attain to, and for him to be put by his 
Crown; ſince Ochus as a Subject might 
live happily, and no body could hinder 
him: but he being proclaim d King, muſt 
either take up the Scepter, or lay down 
his Life. Theſe Words preſently inflam'd 
Darius; that of Sophocles perhaps being 
generally true: 1 7 „„ 


Ill Counſel ſoon is at its Journey s End. 


For the Path is ſmooth, or upon an eaſie 

(cent, that leads us to what we are in- 
clin'd, and for the moſt parc of us are 
Ws | pro- 
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propenſe to Vice, through our Strangeneſs 


| 


E 
- 
[ 
1 


to, and Ignorance of the Lovelineſs of 


Virtue. And no doubt the Greatneſs of 
the Empire, and the Jealouſie Darius had 


| 


of Ochus, furniſh'd Tiribagus with Mate- 


rials for his Remonſtrance. Nor was Venn 


wholly unconcern'd in the Matter, upon 


| 


| 


the Loſs of her Votary Aſpaſia: Darin 
therefore reſign d himſelf up to the Di. 
ctates of Tiribazus; and many now con- 


ſpiring with them, an Eunuch detected 
— lot to the King, and the Way how 
it was to be managed, being very well 
informed that the Traitors had reſolved to 
break into his Bed-Chamber by Night, 
and there to kill him as he lay. After A 
taxerxes had been thus advertiſed, he did 


not think fit by diſregarding the Diſcovery 


to deſpiſe ſo great a Danger, nor to believe 
it when there was little or no Proof of it. 
Thus then he did; he charged the Eunuch 
conſtantly to be amongſt and accompany 
the Conſpirators wherever they were. In 
the mean while he broke down the Wall 
of the Chamber behind his Bed, and when 
he had made a Door, he hid it with Tape- 
ſtry. So the Hour approaching, and the 
Eunuch having told Em the very nick of 
Time in which the Traitors deſign'd to 


aſſaſſinate him, he waited for them in his 


Bed, and roſe not up, till he had ſeen the 
Faces of his Aggreſſors, and n 91 
cern 
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ſcern'd every Man of them. But as ſoon 
as he ſaw them with their Swords drawn, 
and coming up to him, throwing up the 
Han ing he made his Retreat into an inner 
Chamber, and bolting to the Door he a- 
larm'd the Court. Thus when the Ruffi- 
ans had been ſeen by him, and had attemp- 
ted him in vain ; they with ſpeed went 
back through the ſame Doors they came, 
enjoining Tiribaxus eſpecially and thoſe 
near him to retire, becauſe clearly diſco- 
yered. They therefore made their Eſcape 
different Ways; but Tiribagus, as they 
were laying hold on him , flew many of 


- the King's Guards, and at length being 


ſtruck through with a Dart at a diſtance, 
he fell. And as for Darius, who was 
brought to the Bar with his Children, the 
King appointed Princely Judges to fit o- 
ver him, who becauſe he was not himſelf 
at the Trial, but accus'd Darius by Pro- 
xy, commanded his Notaries to write 
down the Opinion of every one of the Judg- 
es, and ſhew it to him. In ſhort, after they 
had reſolv'd all as one Man, and ſentenc' d 
Darius to Death, the Officers ſeiz'd on 
him, and hurry'd him to a Priſon not far 
off. To which Place the Executioner, 
when ſummoned, came with a Razor in 
his Hand, with which Men of his Employ- 
ment cut off the Heads of high Offenders. 
But when he ſaw that Darius was the 
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Perſon thus to be puniſhed, he was ap- 
pall'd, and ſtarted back, offering to go 


4 


out, as one that had neither Power nor 


Courage enough to behead him, who | 


little before had been proclaimed King; 


et at the Threats and Commands of the 
133 who flood at the Priſon-door, he 
return'd, and graſping the Hair of his Head, 
and binding his Po to the Ground with 
one Hand, he cut off his Neck with the Ra. 
zor he had in the other. Some affirm that 
Sentence was paſs'd in the Preſence of A. 
taxerxes; that Darius, after he had been 
convicted by clear Evidence, falling pro- 
ſtrate before him, did humbly beg his Par- 
don; that inftead of giving it, he riſing up 
in Rage, and drawing his Simetar, ſmote 


him 'till he had kill'd him; that then lead- 


ing them to his Palace he did worſhip the 
Sun, and ſaid, Be gone in Triumph, O ye 
Perſians, and declare to your Fellou- Subjects, 
how the mighty Oramazes hath dealt out 
Vengeance to the Contrivers of unjuſt and 
unlawful Things. Such then was the Iſſue 
of this Confpiracy. And now Ochus was 


big with Expectation, being puff d up with 


the Intereſt he had in Atoſſa; but yet was 
afraid of Ariaſpes, the only Male ſurviving 
beſide himſelf of the Legitimate Off- ſpring 
of his Father, and of Ar/ames one of his 
natural Sons. For indeed Aria 
already declar'd Prince by the Wiſhes ba 


es Was 
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he Perſians, not becauſe he was the elder 
Brother, but becauſe he excell'd Ochus 
in Gentleneſs, plain Dealing, and good Na- 


ture; whereas Ar ſames appear d by his: 


Wiſdom accompliſh'd for the Throne, and 
that he was moſt dear to his Father, O- 
chus very well knew. So he laid Snares 
for them both, and being no leſs treache- 
rous than bloody, he made ufe of the Cru- 
elty of his Nature againſt Ar /ames, and 
of his Craft and Wilineſs againſt Arif 
pes. For he ſuborn'd the King's Eunuchs 
and Favourites to convey to him mena- 
cing and harſh Expreſſions from his Father, 
as though he had decreed to put him to a 
cruel and ignominious Death. When they 
ſeem'd daily to communicate theſe things 
as Secrets, and ſaid one while that the King 
would do this to him e'er long, at ano- 
ther, within a few Moments, they ſo aſto- 
niſh'd the good Prince, they ftruck ſuch a 
Terror into him, and caſt fuch a Confuſi- 
on and Anxiety upon his Thoughts, that 
having prepared ſome fatal Drugs he drank 
them, that he might be deliver'd from his 
hated Life. The King knowing what Kind 
of Death he died, heartily lamented him, 
and gave a ſhrewd Guefs at the impulſive 
Cauſe of it. But being diſabled by his Age 
to ſearch into an!] prove it, he was after 
the Loſs of his Son more indulgent to Ar- 


ſames, did manifeſtly place his greateſ! 


Con- 
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Confidence in him, and made him privy to 
all his Deſigns. Whereupon Ochus had no 


his ſe, but having procured Ar ſacet, 
Tiribazsss Son, for the Cadertaking, he 


kill'd Ar/ames by his Hand. Artaxerxe, 


at that time had but a little while to live, 
by reaſon of his very old Age; ſo when 
he heard of the Fate of Ar/ames, he could 
not at all bear it, but ſtraight ſinking un. 
der the Load of his Grief, expired ; after 
he had enjoy'd Life ninety four Years, and 
an Empire two. And then he ſeem'd 
a moderate and gracious Governor, eſpe. 
cially if compar'd to his Son Ochas, who 
out-did all his Predeceſſors in Blood and 
Cruelty. 


longer Patience to defer the Execution of 
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Eng!iſh'd from the Greek, 
By ROBERT UYVEDALE, LELD. 


were not angry with the Corznth: 

ans for joining their Forces with the 
other Greeks in the Confederate Expedition 
again{t them, becauſe Glaucus, whole An- 
ceſtors were originally of Corinth, frankly 
engaged on their fide, and brought them 
Aid to Troy : So neither can the Romans 
or Greczans be juſtly diſpleas'd with the 4- 
cademy, being both equally concern'd in 
this Hiſtorical Account of the Lives of 


. E Trojans, as Simonides reports, 


Fr u- 
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Brutus and Dion. For one of them wx 
contemporary and familiarly converſant 
wi:h Plato, and the other from his Youth 
Educated in his Philoſophy. So that they 
had the ſame Original and Foundation cf 
their great Atchievements, and ſet on 
(as it were) from the ſame Liſts to my 
their Race of Honour. Nor need ve 
wonder at the near Reſemblance and Ak. 
nity of their Actions, contirming what 
their Tutor ſaid, that without a mutui 
concurrence of Power and Succeſs, join d 
and tempered with juſtice and Prudence, 
nothing great and glorious can be accom- 
liſh'd in the managery of Publick Affairs 
or as Hyppomachis the Wreſtler affirm d, 
he could by their Port diſtinguiſh his Scho- 
lars at great diſtance, tho' they were but 
carrying Meat from the Shambles ; fo it is 
very probable, that the ingenious Senti- 
ments of thoſe who have had good Educa- 
tion do alike influence their Actions, and 
create in them a gentile Demeanor, very 
agreeable and becoming. 


The Com. Now we may draw a Parallel of the 
pariſon of Lives of theſe two great Men from their 


Fortunes, wherein Chan-e, not Deſign, 
made them much alike, for they were 
both cut off by an untimely Death, not 
being able to accompliſh thoſe Ends which 
through many Riſques and Difficulties the! 
aimed at. But above all, this is — 

172 
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wonderful; that by Divine Permiſſion 
both of them had notice given of their 
approaching Death by a frightful and o- 
minous Demon, which viſibly appear'd to 
them. Altho' there are a fort of Men who 
utterly deny any ſuch thing, and ſay, that 
no Man in his right Wits ever faw a Phan- 
tom or Apparition; but that Children on- 


ly, and filly Women, or Men craz'd b 


ſome Diſtemper of their Mind, or Diſeaſe 
of their Body, entertain ſuch idle and ab- 
ſurd Fancies, over-fondly conceiting them- 
ſelves haunted with Spirits and Goblins. 
Yet if Dion and Brutus, Men of great Cou- 
rage and Learning, not eaſily deluded by 
Fancy, or diſcompos'd by any ſudden A 

prehenſion, were ſo diſturbed at theſe Vi- 
fions, that they forthwith declar'd to their 
Friends what they had ſeen; I know not 
how we can avoid admitting again the 
exploding Opinion of the Ancients, That 
the Devils and evil Spirits, out of an en- 
vious Hatred to good Men, vigoroufly 
oppoſe whatever they do; and by raiſing 
Dittractions and Terrors in their Minds, 
endeavour to ſhake and undermine their 
Vircue, leaſt by a ſteady and unbyaſs'd 
Perſeveran e in Goodneſs, they ſhould af- 
ter Death obtain a happier Condition of 
futurity than thoſe wretched Beings can 
ever hope for. But I ſhall refer theſe things 
to another place, and in this Twelfth 
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Book of the Lives of great Men, compar'd 
one with another, begin with his who was 


the elder. 


Dionyſus, Dionyſius the Firſt, having ſeiz d the Go- 


the Tyrant 


of Sicily. 


Marries 


vernment of Siciiy, took to Wife the 
Daughter of Hermocrates, a Syracuſian. 
She, in an Inſurcection which the Citizens 
made before the Government was well 
ſettled, was abuſed in ſuch a barbaroy; 
and outragious manner, that for ſhame 
ſhe put an end to her own Life. But Di- 
onyſiu, ſoon re-eſtabliſhed and confirm- 

in the Throne, married two Wives, 


two Wives one named Doride of Locris, the other 


Ariſtomache, a Native of Sicihh, and Daugh- 
ter of Hypparinus, a Nobleman of the firſt 
Quality in Syracuſe, and Collegue with 
Diony/a's when he was choſen General of 
the Army. ”Tis ſaid he married them 
both in one Day, but which he enjoy'd 
firſt is uncertain ; ever after he divided 
his Kindneſs equally betwixt them, both 
accompanying him together at his Table, 
and in his Bed by turns. Indeed the Hra- 
cuſians were urgent that their own Coun- 
try- woman might be preferred before the 
Stranger; but Doride, to recompence 
the Aſperſion of being a Foreigner, had the 
good Fortune to be the Mother of Dionyſi- 
ugs eldeſt Son, whilſt Ariſtomache conti- 
nued a long time without flue, tho? the 
King was very deſirous to have 2 
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by her, and cauſed Doride's Mother to be 
put to death, laying to her Charge, that 
the had bewitch'd Ari/fomache, to prevent 
her being with Child. 
Dion, Ariſtommache's Brother, at firſt 
found a very Honourable Reception at 
Court, for his Siſter's ſake; but his own 
Worth and Parts ſoon procured him a near- 
er Place in the Prince's Affection, who a- 
mong other Favours gave ſpecial Command 
to his Treaſurers to furniſh Dion with 
whatever Mony he demanded, enjoyning 
them withal the ſame Day to give him a 
particul ir Account of what they had deli- 
vered out. Now, tho' Dion was before 
repute] a Perſon of extraordinary Parts, 
a noble Mind, and daring Courage, yet 
all theſe excellent Qualifications received 
2 conſiderable Improvement by Plat's 
happy Arrival in Sicily. It was without 
doubt no Human Contrivance, but the 
Direction of Providence, deſigning that 
this remote Cauſe thould hereafter occaſion 
the Recovery of the Siciliaus loſt Liber- 
u and the Subverſion of the Tyrannical 
Government, which brought the Philoſo- 
pher out of Italy, and ſettled him at Hra- 
cufe. Dion ſoon gain'd his Acquaintance, 
and became the moſt conſiderable among 
his Scholars, by his wonderful Diſpoſition 
to Learning, and Inclination to Virtue, 
far above what 2 could promiſe, 
KEK 2 as 
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as Plato himſelf reports of him, and his 
own Actions ſuthciently teſtifie. For tho 
he was bred up under the Tyrant in a 
Condition much below himſelf, inur'd 
to a diflolute and ſervile kind of Life, un- 
der a haughty and imperious Command, 
glutted with extravagant Pleaſures, and 
a cuſtomary regard to nothing but Wealth 
and Luxury, (the miſtaken Happineſs of 
Life;) yet no ſooner had he taſted the 


Sweets of more rational Notions, and was 


Dioryſius 
bears Pla- 
to di ſ- 
courſe. 


made acquainted with the Precepts of Phi- 
loſophy, which direct the way to Virtue 
and true Satisfaction, but his Appetite 
increas'd, and his Soul was inflamed with 
a Deſire of more Knowledge, and greater 
Attainments: Hereupon innocently, tho 
not judiciouſly, concluding from his own 
ingenuous Diſpoſition, that the ſame pow- 
erful Reaſons would work the ſame Effects 
upon Dionyſius, he made it his Buſineſs, 
and at length obtain'd the Favour of him 
at a leiſure Hour to admit and hear Plato. 
At this their meeting, the Subject-matter 
of their Diſcourſe in general was Virtue, 
but more particularly they diſputed con- 
cerning Fortitude, which Plato prov'd Ty: 
rants, of all Men, had the leſt pretence to; 
and thence procecding to treat of Juſtice, 
he aſſerted the happy Eſtate of the Juſt, 
and the miſerable Condition of the Unjuſt. 
Here the King, touch'd to the quick, and 

nat 
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not able to anſwer his Arguments, would 
not endure to hear him out, being highly 
difpleaſed with the reſt of the Auditors 
there preſent, who with Wonder and De- 
light had liſtned to his Diſcourſes. At 
length, exceedingly exaſperated, he asked 
the Philoſopher in a great Rage, what Bu- 
ſineſs he had in $:zc:ly? to which Plato 
anſwered, I came hither to ſeek an honeſt 
Man: It ſeems then, replied Dionyſius, 
you have loſt your Labour. Dios ſuppo- 
ſing the King's Anger pretty well over, at 


cor 


Plato's Requeit, convey'd him ſuddenly Plato 


Aboard a Galley, the Captain's Name Po- 
lis, a Lacedemonian, bound for Greece; 
but Dzonyfius privately dealt with Polls, 
by all means to kill Plato in the Voyage; 
if not, to be ſure to fell him for a Slave; 
alledging for an Inducement, that as a 
oo Man he could not be endamaged, 
ut would ſtill enjoy his Happineſs, tho 
he loſt his Liberty. Pollis therefore, as 
tis reported, carried Plato to MÆgina, and 
there fold him to the Aginetes, then at 
War with Athens, having made a Decree, 
That whatever Athenian was taken on 
their Coaſts, ſhould forthwith be expoſed 
to Sale. Notwithſtanding Dion was in 
no leſs Favour and Credit with Dzony/ius 
than formerly, but was entruſted with 
the moſt conſiderable Employments, and 
ſent on an Honourable Embaſſage to Car- 
K k 3 thage, 


leaves 


icily. 
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Dion ſeat thage, in the Management of which he 


2 gained very great Reputation. Beſides, 
Carthage the King bore with the Liberty he took to 
ſpeak his Mind freely; he being the only 

Man who _ any occaſion durſt fo bold- 

ly ſay what he thought; witneſs his ſmart 
Repartee upon the Account of Gel/on. Di- 

0r:y/eus on a time ridiculing Gelon's Govern- 

men”, and alluding to his Name, ſaid, 

Celan was [TC the Laughing-ftock of 

Sicisy; while others ſeem'd to admire and 
applaud the Quibble, Dion very warmly 
reply d, dir. you got the Crown, by be- 

ing truſted for Gelou's fake; but for your 

ſake no Man will ever hereafter be truſted 

again; for indeed Gelon made it appear, 

that Monarchy was the beſt of Govern- 
ments, and you have convinced us tis the 
Dionyſus worlt. Dzony/ins had three Children byDort 
_— chi. de, and by Ariſtomache four, two of which 
were Daughters. Sophroſyne and Arete. 
Sophroſynewas married to his Son Disnyſius: 

Arete to his Brother Thearides; after whole 

death, Dion took his Neece Arete to Wife. 

Now, when Dionyſius was ſick, and like 

to die, Dion endeavour'd to diſ-ourſe with 

him in behalf of the Children he had by 
Ariſtomache; but was ſtill prevented by 

the Phyſicians, deſigning thereby to ingra- 

tiate themſelves with the next Succeſſor, 

„, Who alſo, as Timers reports, gave him, 
Dean. as he deſired, a flecping Potion, which 
| | 8 ſoon 
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ſoon depriv'd him of his Senſes, and made 
him ſleep his laſt. 


Hereupon at the firſt Council Dionyſius Dionyſus 
the Second held with his Confidents, Dion — ; 
diſcours'd ſo well of the preſent Exigency :eeds his 
and State of Affairs, that he made all the Fiber. 


reſt appear in their Politicks but young 
Stateſ(-men; and in their Votes, rather 
Slaves than Counſellors, who timorouſly 
and diſingenuouſly advis'd what would 
beſt pleaſe the young King, rather than 
advance his Intereſt. But that which 
{tartled them moſt, was the Propoſal he 
made to avert the imminent Danger they 
feared of a War with the Carthaginians, 
undertaking to fail immediately over into 
Africk, and if the King deſired it, to con- 
clude a Peace upon honourable Terms; 
but if he rather inclined to War, that he 
would fit out and maintain at his own 
proper Coſt and Charges fifty Gallies, rea- 
& for the Service. Dionyſius admired his 
zallantry, and received the Frankneſs of 
his Offer with great Satisfaction. But the 
other Courtiers, thinking this his Genero- 
ſity reflected upon them, and jealous of 
being leſſened by his growing Greatneſs, 
from hence took all Occaſions by private 
Inſinuations and Slanders to render him 
obnoxious to the King's Diſpleaſure; as if 
he deſign'd by his Power at Sea to ſurprize 
che Government, and by the help af thoſe 
Kk 4 Naval 
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Naval Forces confer the ſupream Authori- 
ty upon his Siſter Ar iſtomache's Children. 

ut indeed the moſt apparent and prime 
Cauſe of their invidious and malicious 
Proceedings againſt him, was his Reſerved- 
nes in Converſation, and Singularity in 
his way of living; for they who had 
from the beginning by Flatteries and all 
unworthy Artifices inſinuated themſelve; 
into the Favour and Familiarity of the 
Prince, youthful and voluptuouily bred, 
were wholly ſubſervient to his Pleaſures, 
and ſought how to entertain him daily with 
new Amours, and {ſuch idle and extrava- 
gant Employs, as Wine, Women, and o- 
ther lewd Diverſions: By which means 
the Tyranny, like Iron ſoftned in the Fire, 
ſeemed to the Subject to be more mode- 
rate and gentle, and to abate ſomewhat 
of its extream Severity; the Edge thereof 
being blunted, not by the Clemency, but 
rather the Sloth and Degeneracy of the 
young King; whoſe Diſſoluteneſs gaining 
Ground daily, and growing upon him, 
ſoon weakned and broke thoſe Adaman- 
tine Chains, with which his Father Dion)- 
ius ſaid he had left the Monarchy faſtned 


Ks De-. and ſecured. Tis reported of him, that 
beuchery. having begun a drunken Debauch, he con- 


tinued it ninety Days without Intermiſſi- 
on; in all which time no grave Man ap- 
peared, or ferious Diſcourſe was heard at 

Court, 
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Court, but Drinking, Singing, Dancing, 
Buffoonry, and all ſorts of licentious Rail- 
lery reign'd there without Controul. Tis 
likely then they had little Kindneſs fer 
Dion, who never indulged himſelf in ſuch 
Diverſions and Youthful Frolicks; for 
which reaſon they made his very Virtues 
the Subject of their Calumnies, and nick- 
named whatever was remarkable in him, 
Vice: They called his Gravity Pride, his 
Plain-dealing Obſtina y, the good Advice 
he gave was all conſtrued Reprimand, an] 
he was cenſured for neglecting and ſcorn- 
ing thoſe whom he would not accompany 
in their Miſdemeanours. And to ſay the 
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Truth, he was naturally of a haughty Hu- Dion 
mour, auſtere, reſerved, and unſociable 52ug5+y 


in Converſation, which made his Compa- 
ny unpleaſant and diſagreeable, not only 
to the young King, who delighted in 
none but his ſmooth-tongued Courtiers 
and Paraſites, but many alſo of Dzor's in- 
timate Friends, tho” they well approved the 
Integrity and Generoſity of his 'T'emper, 
yet juſtly blamed his ſurly Carriage, as 
favouring too much of an uncooth an1 
ſtarched Humour, and wanting ſomething 
of Addreſs and due Civility in the Recepti- 
on of thoſe that applied themfelves to 
him; of which Plato afterwards wrote to 
him, and (as it were) prophetically ad- 
ed him carcfuliy to avoid a furly De- 

meanour, 


Umoure 
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meanour, unleſs he intended to be aban- 
doned by all Society, and live alone by 
himſelf. 

Now, tho* Dion, by reaſon of the pre- 
ſent State of Affairs was very conſidera 
ble and in great Eſteem, as being the onl 
Stay and Prop of the Government, which 
was in a tottering and unſafe Conditi- 
on; yet he well underſtood that he ow'd 
not his Greatneſs to the King's Kindneſs, 
but to the Neceſſity of his Concerns; and 
ſuppoſing the prime Cauſe of this to be his 
Ignorance and want of Education, he en- 
deavoured to induce him into a Courſe of 
ingenious Studies, and acquaint him with 
the Precepts of Morality ; thereby hoping 
to take off the Averſion he had to Virtue, 
and by Degrees inure him to a Complacen- 
cy in performing good and laudable Acti- 
ons. Dionyſus in his own Nature was 

His Edu- not the worſt of Princes, but his Father 
-2120n. fearing that if he ſhould come to under- 
ſtand himſelf better, and converſe with 
wiſe and learned Men, he might complot 
againſt him, and diſ-poſſeſs him of his 
Kingdom, kept him in a cloſe Confine- 
ment to his Lodgings; where, for want of 
other Company, and 1gnorant how to 
ſpend his time better, he buſied himſelf 
in making little Chariots, Candleſticks, 
Joint-Stools, Tables, and the like wood- 
en Implements. For his Father, Dzony/ws 


the 
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the Firſt, was ſo diffident and ſuſpicious Dionyſus 


of all Mankind, and withal ſo wretchedly 
fearful, that he would not ſuffer a Barber 
to trim him with Razor or Sciflers, but 
made one of his Artificers with a hve 
Coal ſear off his excreſcent Hairs. Neither 
were his Brother or his Son allow'd to 
come into his Apartment in the Habit 
they wore, but they, as all others, were 
ſtript to their Skins by ſome of the Guard, 
and put on other Cloaths before they 
were admitted into the Preſence. When 
on a time his Brother Leptimes was dil- 
courſing the Situation of a Place, and took 


a2 a Javelin from one of the Guard to de- 


ſcribe the Plot, he was highly incenſed at 
him, and cauſed the Soldier that deliver- 
ed him the Weapon to be put to Death. 
He declared, the more judicious his Friends 
were, the more he ſuſpected them; be- 
cauſe he knew, that were it in their choice, 
they would rather command than be ſub- 
ject to a Superior; he flew Mar Har, one 
of his Captains, whom he had preferred to 
a conſiderable Command, for dreaming that 
he kill'd him; ſuppoſing that it was not a 
roving Fancy, but a previous Thought 
and reſolved Deſign, which had formed 
that Idea in his Imagination; ſo timorous 
was he, ſo miſerable a Slave to his Fear, 
yet very angry with Plato, becauſe he 

| would 


Very ti mo- 


Dion per- 
fuad2s Di- 
onyhus to 
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would not allow him to be the valianteſt Man 
alive. 
Dion (as we ſaid before) ſeeing Dion. 


fſars the Son defective in his Under ſtand. 
ing, and irregular in his Manners, for 
want of good Education, adviſed him to 
ſet to Study; perſuading him earneſtly to 
entreat Plato, the greateſt Philoſopher in 
the World, to come into Sicihy; and 
when he came, to permit himſelf to his 
Direction and Advice, by whoſe Inſtructi- 
ons he might learn to lead a virtuous Life, 
and be conformable to the glorious Idea 
of that Divine Eflence, whoſe wiſe Conduct 
all thinzs obey, and out of Confuſion form- 
ed the beautiful Order of the Univerſe; 
by which Means he would procure great 
Hepioch to himſelf and all his Subjects; 
who, obliged by his Juttice and Moders 
tion, would then williagly pay him Obe- 
dience as their Father, which now grudg- 
ingly, and upon Necellity, they are forced 
to yield him as their Lord. For Fear 
and Force, a great Nivy and ſtanding Ar- 
my of ten thouſand mercenary Soldiers, 
are not (as his Father tail) the Adaman- 
tine Chains which ſecure the Regal Power, 
but the Love and Affection of Subjects to 
their Prince, endeared to him by his iCle- 
mency and Juſtice ; which, tho? they ſeem 
more pliant than the ſtiff and hard Bonds 


of Severity, are nevertheleſs the ſtrongel 
an 
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and moſt durable Ties to fix and eſtabliſn 
4 ſetled and laſting Empire: Moreover, 
it is mean and diſhonourable that a Prince, 
glorious in his Equipage, ſplendid in the 
Galantry and Magnificence of his Court, 
ſhould not at all excel a Peafant in Diſ- 
courſe and Converſation, nor have his 
Princely Mind accompliſhed, as well as 
Body adorn d, according to his Royal 
Dignity. 
Dion frequently entertaining the King 
upon this Subject, and as Occation offered, 
repeating ſome of the Philoſophers Learn- 
ed Arguments, D4z9::y/irs grew impatient- 
ly deſirous to have Plato's Company, and 
to hear him diicourſe: Forthwith there- Plato ſear 
| fore he ſent divers Letters to him to & Fer. 
thens, to which Die added his Entreaties ; 
Alo ſeveral Philoſophers of the Pythagore- 

an Sect from Italy perſualed him to come 

and manage the pliable Youth of the King, 
an! by his grave and ſerious Advice re- 
ſtrain the unſtable and deſultory Efforts of 
his new-a:quired Power and Grandeur. 
Plato (as he ſays of himſelf) being aſha- 
mel to ſeem buſie only in Words, and floath- 
„ful in Action, hoping withal, that if he 
could work a Cure upon one Man, the 
- Head and Guide of the reſt, he might re- 
medy the Diſtempers of the whole King- 
dom of Sicily, yielded to their Requeſts. 


But 


2 
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But Dion's Enemies fearing an Alterati. 
on in Dzony/ms, perſuaded him to recall 

Philiſtus from Baniſhment one Philiſtus, a Learned 

jr Man, and very skilful in Tyrannical Po. 
li. y, whom they deſigned to ſet in Oppo. 
ſition to Plato and his Philoſophy. For 
Philiſtus from the Beginning was a great 
Inſtrument to promote the Tyranny, and 
being Governor of the Caftle, kept it a 
long time for that Faction. There was 2 
Report, that he had to do with the Mo- 
ther of Dionyſius the Firſt, and that he was | 
not altogether ignorant of it. But Lepti. 
mes having two Daughters by a married 


Woman whom bn. Bag debauched , gave 

one of themin Marriage to Philiſtus, with- 

out acquainting the King, who being en- 

raged, put Leptimes's Miſtreſs in Priſon, 

Why ba- and baniſhed Philiſtus the Kingdom: 
%. Whereupon he fled to ſome of his Friends 
at Adria, in whi-h Retirement and Leiſure 

tis probable he writ the greateſt Part of 

his Hiſtory ; for he returned not into his 
= during the Reign of that Dioꝶ).- 

ms. | 

Rear But after his Death, as is before related, 
from Ba- Dion's Enemies occaſioned him to be re- 
ment. called home, as fitter for their Purpoſe, 
and a firm Friend to the arbitrary Govert- 

ment, which he immediately upon his 
Return endeavoured to abett; and at the 

fame time divers Calumnies and Accult 

08 
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tions againſt Dion were by others brought 
to the King; as that he held Correſpon- 
dence with Theodotes and Heraclides, to 
ſubvert the Monarchy : For indeed 'tis like- 
ly he had Hopes by the coming of Plato to 
take off the unlimited Power of Dionyſius, 
and make him more moderate and equi- 
table in his Authority ; but 1f he continued 
averſe to that, and were not to be reclaim- 
ed, he reſolved to depoſe him, and reſtore 
the Common-wealth to the Syracu/tans ; 
not that he approved a Democracy or Po- 
pular Government, but thought it prefer- 
table to a Tyranny, when a good Ariſto- 
cracy or Regency of the Grandees could 
not be procured. 
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This was the State of Affairs when PI- Plato a- 
to came into Sicily, who at his firſt Arrival 7#ves 


was received wich wonderful Demonſtra- 
tion of Kindneſs and Reſpect; for one of 
the King's richeſt Chariots waited upon 
him when he came on Shore. Dionyſiur 
himſelf ſacrificed to the Gods in thank- 
ful Acknowledgment for the great Happi- 
neſs which had befel his Kingdom : 'The 
Citizens alſoentertained marvellous Hopes 
of a ſpecdy and thorough Reformation. 
For that at Court they obſerved a modeſt 
Decorum in their Feaſtings, a grave Com- 
2 in their Behaviour, and the King 
imſelf returned kind and obliging An- 


ſwers to all Petitions and Cauſes that came 
be- 


Sicily. 


FIL 


Dion rah ſtand him. They did therefore no lon- 
ed at bythe 3 


Courtiers. 
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before him. Men were generally grown 
very defirous of Learning, and eagerly in- 
tent upon the Study of Philoſophy; info- | 
much, that the very Palace, as tis report. 
ed was covered with Duſt by the nume. 
rous Concourle of the Students in the Ma. 
thematicks that reſorted thither. | 
Not long after, at a ſolemn Sacrifice 
in the Caltle, according to the Cuſtom 
of the Country, when the Prieſt, as he 
was wont, prayed for the long Continu- 
ance of the preſent Government: Dzony- 
ſins ſtanding by, was heard to fav, What, 
will you never leave off curſing me ? This 
ſenſibly vext Philiſtus and his Party, wo 
conjectured, That if Plats by fo little Ac. 
quaintance had thus transformed and al. 
tered the young King's Mind, conſequent- 
ly by longer Converſe, and greater Int: 
macy, he would get ſuch Power and Au- 
tho.ity, that it would be impoſſible to wich 


ger privately and apart, but jointly and | 
in 1 all of them rail at Dim, 
noiſing it about, that he manifeſtly charm- 

ed and bewirched Dionyſius by Plato's So. 
phiſtry; to the End, that when he ws 
perſuaded voluntarily to part with the Re. 
gency, and throw off his Authority, Din 
might take it up, and ſettle it upon his 
Siſter Ariſtomaches Children. Othes 

ſeem'd to take it in great Scorn, 1 
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Athenians, who formerly arrived in Sici 
with a great Fleet, and numerous Land- 
Army, but were routed and beaten off 
'| with great Loſs, without being able ſo 
much as to take the City of Hracuſe; 
| ſhould now by means of one Sophiſter, 
overturn the whole Empire of Dionyſius; 
inveagling him to caſhier his Guard of ten 
| thouſand Lances, diſmiſs a Navy of four 
| | hundred Gallies, disband an Army of ten 
thouſand Horſe, and treble the number of 
Foot, and go ſeek in the Schools an un- 
known and imagi Bliſs, and learn by 
the Mathematicks how to be ha R 
while in the mean time he reſigned the 
| ſubſtantial Enjoyments of abſolute Power, 
Riches and Pleaſure to Dion and his Si- 
ſter's Children. | | 
By theſe means at firſt Dion incurred ont of 
the King's Suſpicion, and by degrees his 7-207 
apparent Diſpleaſure and Averſion. A Let- 
ter alſo was intercepted, which Dion had 
writ to the Carthaginian Agents, adviſing 
them, that when 3 treated with Dio- 
nyſius concerning a Peace, they ſhould not 
come to their Audience, unleſs he were 
there; and then he would effeQually diſ- 
tch their Buſigeſs according to their 
nds. When Diomyſius had ſhewed this to 
Philiſtus, and as Timæus relates, conſulted 
with him about it, he over-reach'd Dion by 
a feigned ** fairly pretending 
Ie to 
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to receive him again to his Favour ; but lead- 


ing him alone one Day to the Sea- ſide, un- 


der the Caſtle Wall, he ſhewed him the 
Letter, and taxed him with Conſpiring 
with the Carthaginians againſt him; when 


Dion eſſayed to offer ſomething in his 
own Defence, Dionyſius ſuffered him not; 


& ferced but immediately forced him Aboard 
italy, Veſſel, which lay there for that purpoſe, 


ſion new 


and commanded the Sailors to ſet him a. 


fhore on the Coaſt of Italy. 
When this was publickly known, all 
Men thought it very hard Uſage, and a 


great piece of Cruelty. The Ladies alſo 
in the Court mightily lamented Dion. But 


the Citizens of Syracs/e encouraged them- | 
ſelves, expecting that for his ſake ſome In- 
ſurrection would enſue; which together 


with the Miſtruſt others would have of 
the King, 3 this account, might occa- 


being very much concern'd at, he endea- 
vour'd to pacifie the Women, and others 
of Don's Kin 

them, that he had not baniſhed, but only 


ſent bim out of the way for a time, fear- 
ing that if he continued there preſent up- 


on the Place, Paſſion might prevail upon 
him to puniſh his Obſtinacy with greater 
Severity. He gave alſo two Ships to his 
Relations, with Liberty to ſend him * 
32 0 , e 


eaſures, and an Alteration in 
the State; which Dionyſius perceiving, and 


dred and Friends; aſſuring 
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Pelaponneſus what of his Eſtate, Goods, 
or Servants they thought fit. 
Dion was very rich, and little inferior 
to the King himſelf in the Splendor and 
Furniture of his Houſe; which his Friends 
pack'd up and convey'd to him; beſides 
many rich Preſents, which were ſent him 
by the Ladies and others of his Acquain- 
tance. The abundance of his Wealth and 
Treaſure gained him great Honour and 
Regard among the Grec:ans; and by his 
Riches and Grandeur, at the beſt but a 
Subject, and now an Exile; ſet out the Mag- 
nificence and Power of his Lord the King. 
Upon this, Diouyſius immediately re- 
moved Plato into the Caſtle, deſignin 
under colour of an honourable and kind 
Reception, to ſet a Guard upon him, leſt 
he ſhould follow Dion, and declare to the 
World in his Behalf, how injurioufly he 
had been dealt with. And now Time and 
Converſation (as wild Beaſts by uſe grow 
tame and tractable) brought Dionyſius to 
endure Plato's Company and Diſcourſe ; 
ſo that he began to love the Philoſopher, but 
with ſuch an Affection, as had ſomething 
of the Tyrant in it, requiring of Plato, that 
he ſhould, in return of his Kindneſs, love 
him only, and admire him above all other 
Men ; being ready to permit to his Care 
the chief Management of Affairs, and e- 
ven the Government too, upon Condition 
Ll 2 that 
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His Ri- 
cher. 


Plato ſet 
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that he would not prefer Dion's Friendſhip 
before his. This extravagant Affection 
was a great Trouble to Plato; for it wa 
accompany'd with peculant and jealous 
Humours, like the fond Paſſions of thoſe 
that are deſperately in Love; frequently 
falling out with him, and preſently en- 
treating to be Friends again; for now he 
was beyond meaſure deſirous to be Plato's 
Scholar, and to proceed in the Study of 
Philoſophy ; yet he ſeemed ſtill to have 
ſome regret, and to be aſhamed of himſelf 
to thoſe that endeavoured to pervert him 
from this Deſign, as if he were grown de- 
| oi and like to be ſpoiled and un- 
one. 

But a War about this time breaking out, 
he ſent Plato away, promiſing him the 
next Summer to recal Dion, tho? in this 
he was not ſo good as his Word, never- 
theleſs he remitted to him the Product of 
his Revenues; deſiring Plato to excuſe 
him for the prefix d time, by reaſon of the 
War; but as ſoon as he had ſettled a Peace, 
he would immediately fend for Dion; re. 
quiring him in the Interim to be quiet, and 
not raiſe any Diſturbance, nor ſpeak any 
thing ill of him among the Grecians. This 
Plato endeavoured to effect, by keeping 
Dion with him in the Academy, and buly- 
ing him in his Philoſophical Studies. 


Din 
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Dion ſojourned in the City with _ 
5, one of his Acquaintance; but fo 
is Diverſion, he bought a Seat in the 
Country, which afterwards, when he went 
into Sicily, he gave to 8 the 
moſt familiar Companion he had of all his 
Friends at Athens; Plato deſigning by his 
pleaſant Converſation, full of ſeaſonable 
and witty Mirth, to ſweeten and divert 
Dion's auſtere and melancholy Temper; 
for Speucippus was a very ingenious and 
w_y Droll, as Timon, in his Satyrs, calls 

m. 
Now Plato intendinz to exhibit a Play 
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Journs a. 


T Athens, 


Exhibit: 


for the Youth, Dion took upon him the I for 


ordering and management thereof, and 
defrayed the whole Expence at his own 
Charge; Plato giving him this Opportu- 
nity to oblige the Athenians, which was 
ike to procure his Friend more Kindneſs 
than himſelf Credit. Dion went alſo to 


ſee ſeveral other Cities, and wasentertain'd : Greece 


in their Publick Aſſemblies by thoſe of 
the beſt Quality, and the greateſt States- 
men; betraying nothing in his Converſa- 
tion either rude or unbe:oming; neither 
taking too much State upon him, nor of 
too eaſie Condeſcenſion; but in all his Be- 
haviour ſhewed a great deal of Modeſty, 
Generoſity, and Manly Bravery: And in 
his Philoſophical and Political Diſcourſes, 
no leſs Skill and Learning; by which 

LI means 


the Touth. 


Travels 
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Is made 
Citizen 0 
Sparta. 


His Reve- 
aues ſtopt- 
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means he gained the Love and Reſpect of 
all Men, and in many Cities had publick 
Honours decreed him; the Lacedemonians 
making him a Citizen of Sparta, without 
regard to the Diſpleaſure of Dionyſius, tho 
at that time he aided them in their Wars 
againſt the Thebans. 

It is reported, that Dion, upon an Invi- 
tation, went to the Houſe of Preodorus, 
the Megaren/ian, who was a very Potent 
and Wealthy Man; and when by reaſon 
of the great Concourſe of People about his 
Doors, who waited the diſpatch of Buf- 
nefs, his Acceſs wa troubleſome and dith- | 
cult, turning about to his Friends, who 
ſeemed concerned and angry at it, What 
reaſon, ſaid he, have we to blame Preode- 
rus, Who our ſelves uſed our Viſitants no 
better when we were at Syracuſe ? 

Soon after, Dionyſius envying Dion, | 
and withal jealous of the Favour and Inte- 
reſt he had among the Grec:ans, put a ſtop 
upon his Incomes, and no longer ſent him 
his Revenues; making his own Commil- 
ſioners Truſtees of the Eſtate; but endes 
vouring to obviate the ill Will and Diſcre- 
dit, which upon Plato's account might ac. 
crue to him among the Philoſophers, be 
got into his Court many that were fe- 

uted Learned Men; and ambiciouſly de- 
Fring to ſurpaſs them all in their Debates, 
he was forced to make uſe of (tho' _ 
$4 FI. POT"! tin 
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times impertinently) what he had occa- 
ſionally learnt of Plato, and now wiſhed 
for his Company again, repenting he had 
not made better uſe of it when he had it, 
and given no greater heed to his excellent 
Precepts and Diſcourſes: Like a Tyrant 
therefore, inconſiderate in his Deſires, 
heady. and violent in his Paſſions, on a 
ſudden he was eagerly bent on the De- 
ſign of recalling him, and left no Stone 
unturn'd, but prevailed with Archytas the 
Phythagorean, by whoſe means he firſt be- 
came acquainted and familiar with Plato, 


to ſtand obliged for the Performances of + 


his Promiſes, and to perſuade him to re- 
turn into Izczly. 


to entreat his Return; moreover, he writ 
to him himſelf expreſly and in plain Terms, 
that Dion muſt never look for any Favour 
or Kindneſs, if Plato would not be pre- 
vailed with to come into Sicily; but up- 
on his Arrival he might then be aſſured of 
whatever he deſired. Dion alſo was much 
ſollicited by his Siſter and his Wife to ob- 
lige Plato to gratifie Dionyſius in this Re- 
queſt, and pretend no Excuſe to- the con- 
trary. So that, as Plato ſays of himſelf, 
the third time he ſer Sail for Sicily. 


L1 ; Ven- 
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Archytas therefore ſent Archidemus, Plato ſens 
and D:ony/tus a Galley, with divers Friends, for. 


F2O 


Plato ar- 


gives in 
Sicily, 
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Venturing again to ſhoot Charibdis dange. 
rous Gulph. 


This arrival brought great Joy to Dionyſſur, 

and no leſs Hopes to the Sici/ians, who 
were as earneſt in their Wiſhes, as ſtudi- 
ous in their En deavours, that Plato might 
get the better of Philiſtus, and Philoſophy 
c_ over Tyranny : Neither was he 
unbefriended by the Ladies, who u 

all Occaſions ſtudied to oblige him; he 
he had from Dionyſius that peculiar Credit, 
which no Man elſe ever obtained, to that 
degree of confiding, that he might come 
into his Preſence without being examined 


or ſearched. When the King offered him 


a very conſiderable Sum of Mony, and 
repeated the tender of his Bounty, but 


Plato ſtill refuſed to no it, Ar:/tippus, 


the yreniaa, then ent, faid, t 
Dionyſius was liberal without danger of 
— his Treaſury; for to thoſe that 
wanted much he gave very little, and a 
great deal to Plato, who received nothing. 

After the firſt Compliments of Kindnels 
were over, when Plato began to diſcourſe 
of Dion, he was at firſt diverted by Dila- 
tory Excuſes, which ſoon after begat 
Feuds and Diſguſts, tho as yet not publick- 
ly taken notice of; Dionyſius endeavouring 
all he could to conceal them; and * 
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ther Civilities and honourable Uſage, to 
draw him off from his Kindneſs to Dion: 
Plato for ſome time did not divulge 
this his perfidious Dealing, and Breach of 
Promiſe, but bore wi h it, and diſſembled 
his Reſent: While Matters ſtood thus be- 
twixt them, and as they thought they were 
unobſerved and undiſcovered, Helicon, 
the Cyzicinian, one of Plato's Followers, 
foretold an Eclipſe of the Sun, which 
happened according to his Prediction: 
For which he was much admired by the 
King, and rewarded with a Talent of Sil- 
ver. Ariſtippus, drolling with ſome o- 
thers of the Philoſophers, told them, he 
alſo had ſomething extraordinary to Prog- 
noſticate; which they entreating him to 
declare, I foretel, ſaid he, that Dionyſi- 
us and Plato will in à very little time fall 
out. 
At length Dion yſius made Sale of Don's 
Eſtate, converted the Mony to his own 
Uſe, and removed Plato from an Apart- 
ment he had in the Gardens of the Palace, 
to Lodgings near thoſe of the Guards he 
kept in Pay, who bore Plato an old 
Grudge, ba ſought Opportunity to make 
him away; ſuppoſing he adviſed Diony/- 
us to lay down the Government, and 
disband his Soldiers. When Archytas un- 
derſtood the Danger Plato was in, he im- 
mediately ſent a Galley with Meſſengers, 
to 
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to demand him of Dzony/izs; alledging, 
that he ſtood engaged for his Safety, upon 
the Conidence of which Plato came for 
Sicily. Dionyſius, to palliate his ſecret Ha- 
tred, before Plato came away, treated him 
with great Entertainments and all ſeeming 
Demonſtrations of Kindneſs; but could 
not forbear breaking out one Day into 
ſuch an Expreſſion as this; No Doubt Pla- 
to, but when you are at home among the Phi- 
loſophers, your Companions, you will complain 
of me, and reckon up a great many of my 
Faults. To which Plato ſmiling return'd 
Anſwer, TI hope, Sir, we ſhall never be ſi 


put to it in the Academy, for want of Sub. 
jefts to diſcourſe of, as to talk of you. Thus, 


Sen away they ſay, Plato was diſmiſſed ; but his 


San. 


own Writings do not altogether agree with 
this Relation. 

Dion was very angry at this, and not 
long after he de:lared himſelf an open E- 
nemy to Dionyſius, having received ſome 
Intelligen:e concerning his Wife, about 


which Plato by Letters had held a Corre- 


ſpondence with Dionyſius; now thus it was. 
After Dion's Baniſhment, Dionyſius ſend- 


ing back Plato, deſired him to ask Dios 


privately, if he would be againſt his Wife's 

marrying another Man: (For there went 

a Report, whether true, or raiſed by Dion 

Enemies, was uncertain, that his Marri- 

age was not pleaſing to him, and _ N 
| V 
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lived with his Wife uneaſie and diſſatiſ- 
fied:) When Plato therefore came to A 
thens, and had diſcourſed the matter with 
Dion, he writ a Letter to Dionyſus in 
which he expreſſed every thing elſe plain- 
ly and intelligibly ; but this Affair in co- 
vert and abſtruſe Terms, that none elſe but 
he might underſtand it; ſignifying therein 
to him, that he had talked with Dion a- 
bout the Buſineſs, and that it was evident, 
he would highly reſent the Affront, if Di- 
onyſius ſhould attempt any ſuch Thing: At 
that Time therefore, while there were yet 
great Hopes of an Accommodation, he al- 
tered nothing in his Siſter's Congerns, ſuf- 
fering her to live with Dion's Son; but 
when Things were come to that Paſs, 
that no Reconciliation could be expect- 


ed, and that Plato, after his ſecond Re- 


turn was again ſent away in Diſpleaſure, 
he then forced Arete againſt her Will to 
marry Timocrates, one of his Favou- 
rites; in this Action coming ſhort, even 
of his Father's juſtite and Lenity. For 
when Philoxenus., who had married his 
diſter Theſte, being in Diſgrace, and his 
declared Enemy, for fear had fled and left 
Sicily, he ſent for his Siſter, and taxed 
her, that being privy to her Husband's 
Flight, ſhe had not declared it to him: 
But the Lady, | confident and fearleſo, 
made him this Reply: Do you believe me, 
| Brother, 
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Theſte's Brother, /0 bad a Wife, or /o timoronus a 


Anſwer to 
Diony ſius 


Woman, that having known 


Hiusband's 


the firſt. F. * I would not have born him Company 
an 


Dion 


ſhared the worſt of his Fortunes* Alas 


T was ignorant of it; for better had it been 
for me, and more honourable, to be called 


the Wife of the Exile Philoxenus, than the 
Sifter of the Tyrant Dionyſius. "Tis faid, 
the King admired her ready and con dent 
Anſwer; the $yracu/zans allo honoured her 
for her Bravery ; inſomuch, that ſhe re- 
tained her Dignity and Princely Retinue 
after the Diſſolution of the "Tyranny; and 
when ſhe died, the Citizens, by publick 
Decree, attended the Solemnity of her Fu- 
neral. Tho' this be a Digreſſion from the 
preſent. Purpoſe, it is not altogecher anuſe- 
leſs Remark. 


re From this time Dion ſet his Mind whol- 


Halses „p- jy upon a War, tho* Plato was againſt it 


on a War 


wh Dio. With a modeſt Regret, reflecting upon the 
aytus. Entertainment he had received from Di 


ius; and alſo conſidering Dions Age: But 
Spencippus and the reſt of his Friends af 
ſiſted and encouraged him to undertake 
the Deliverance of S:cily from Slavery, 
which in humble manner, with lift up 
Hands, ſeemed to implore his Help, and 
with open Arms ready to receive him. 
For when Plato ſojourned at Hracuſe, 
Speucippus being ofiner than he in Compa- 
ny with the Citizens, throughly 1 — 


f 
| 
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ſtood how they were inclined ; and tho” 
at firſt he was ſhy of, and ſuſpected their 
bold Talk, fearing they were ſet on by the 


King to trapan him; yet at length he 
2 Ear and Credit to what they ſaid. 


Prayers, that Dion would undertake the De- 
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ey generally agreed in their Wiſhes and /s encon- 


raged by 

CIR i the Sicili- 

ſign, and come, tho? without either Navy, ans Read 
cn, 


Horſe, or Arms : That he would —_— 
put himſelf aboard a Ship, and lend the“ 


Sicilians only his Perſon and Name againſt 
Diony/ins. This Information from Spen- 
cippus encouraged Dion, who, that he 
might the better conceal his Deſign, he 
* his Friends privately to raiſe 
what Men they could; many great States- 
men and Philoſophers were aſſiſting to 
him; among whom was Oyrius Endemus, 
(on whoſe th Ar:/totrle writ his Dia- 
logue of the Soul) and Timonides, the 
Leucadian; they alſo engaged on his fide 
Miltas, the Theſſalian, who was skilful 
in foretelling Events, and his Fellow-Stu- 
dent in the Academy : Of all that were 
baniſhed by Dzony/ars, who were not few- 
er than a thouſand, five and twenty only 
lifted themſelves, the reſt for fear declin- 


ed the Undertaking. The general Ren- 
dezvous was in the Ya 


not in all eight hundred compleat ; but 


all of them experienced Man, who 2 
1g- 


nd Zacynthus, Whi- Zante. 
ther they marched a ſmall Army, being 
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ſignalized themſelves in many and great 
Engagements; well diſciplin'd and inur'd 
to Hlardſhip, and for Courage and Con- 
duct, the very Flower of all the Soldiery; 
and ſuch as by their Example would ani- 
mate and encourage to Action the nume- 
rous Forces Dion hoped to have in Sicily. 
Yet theſe Men, when they firſt under- 
ſtood the Expedition was againſt D;onyſ. 
#s, were troubled and diſheartned, blam- 
ing Dion, that hurried on like a mad Man 
by his Paſſion and Deſpair, he rafhly 
threw bo h himſelf and them into certain 


Ruin: Nor were they leſs Angry with, 


their Commanders and Muſter-Maſters, 
that they did not in the Beginning let 
them know the Deſign of the War. But 
when he had in an Oration fe: forth the 
unſafe and weak Condition of Arbitra- 
ry Government; and declared that he 


carried them rather for Commanders 


than Soldiers; the Citizens of Syracuſe, 
and the reſt of the Siciliaus, having been 
long ready for a Revolt: And after him, 
Alcimenes, a Grecian Nobleman of great 
3 and Reputation, who accompani- 
ed him in the Expedition, harangued them 
to the ſame Effect, they were quiet and 
contented. 

It was now the midſt of Summer, and 
the Winds blew which are conſtant to that 


Seaſon of the Year, called by the Greeks E- 
teſic: 
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teſæ; the Moon being at the full, when 


Dion prepared a magnificent Sacrifice to Dion 
Apollo, and with great Solemnity march- Jette 
ed his Soldiers to the Temple in all their “““ 


Arms and Accoutrements; afier the Sacri- 
fice he feaſted them all in the Publick Cirque 
or Place of Exerciſe of the Zacynthians, 
where he had made Proviſion for their 
Entertainment; who ſeeinz with Wonder 
the Plenty and Richneſs of Gold and Silver 
Plate, and the Tables furniſhed in an ex- 
traordinary manner, far exceeding the 
Fortunes of a private Man, concluded with 
themſelves, that one of his Age, and Ma- 
ſter of fo much Treaſure, would not en- 
cage himſelf in ſo hazardous an Enter- 
prize, without good Aſſurance of Hope, 
and certain and ſufficient Supplies from 
his Friends. As they were offering Wine 
to the Gods, and performing their cuſto- 


mary Devotions, the Moon was eclipſed, Th: A 


which was no Wonder to Dion, who under- 
ſtood the Revolutions of Eclipſes, and how 
the Moon was over-ſhadowed by the di- 
rect Interpoſition of the Earth between 
ber and the Sun: But becauſe it was ne- 
| ceffary that the Soldiers ſhould be fatisfi- 
ed and encouraged, who were ſurprized 
and troubled at it, Mi/tas the Diviner 
ſtanding up in the midſt of the Aſſembly, 
bid them be of good Chear, and expect 


al happy Succeſs; for that the Gods did 
| fore- 
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fore-tell ſomething that was at preſent 
glorious and reſplendent ſhould be eclip. 
{ed and obſcured. Now, nothing bei 


more reſplendent than the Grandeur of | 


Dijonyſins, their Arrival in Sicily ſhould 


cloud the Glory, and extinguiſh the 


Brightneſs of that Illuſtrious Empire. 
Thus Mi/tas in publick deſcanted upon 
the Accident: But concerning a Swarm of 
Bees, which ſettled on the Poop of Di- 
on's Ship, he privately told him and 
his Friends, that he feared the great 
Actions they were like to perform, tho 
for a time they ſhould thrive and flouriſh, 
would be of thont Con:inuance, and ſoon 


ſuffer a Decay. It is reported alſo, that 


many ill Prodigies hapned to Dionyſius at 
that time. An Eagle ſnatching a Javelin 
from one of the Guard, carried it aloft, 
and from thence let it fall into the Sea. 
The Water of the Sea, that waſhed the 
Caſtle Walls, was for a whole Day ſweet 
and potable ; as many that taſted it expe- 
rienced. Piggs were farrowed perfect in 
all their other Parts, but without Ears. 
The Diviners did declare this to 
a Revolt and Rebellion; for that the Sub- 
jects would no longer give Ear to the Com- 
mands of their 2 They er. 
pounded the Sweetneſs of the Water to ſig- 
nifie to the Syracu/ians a Change from 
bad and woful Times into better and — 
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' happy Circumſtan:es. The Eagle being 
| he” Bird of Jupiter; and the Spear an 
Emblem of Power and Command: This 
prodigy was to denote; that Jupiter, the 
chief of the Gods, deſigned the Deſtructi- 
on and Diſſolution of the preſent Govern- 
ment. Theſe things Theopompus in his 
Hiſtory relates. 

Two 
Men, which were tended by a third ſome- 
what leſs, and two Gallies of thirty Oars. 
Beſides his Soldier's Arms, he carried two 
thouſand Shields, a very great number of 
Darts and Lances, and abundant Stores of 
all manner of Proviſions, that there might 


de no want of any thing in their Voyage; 


becauſe they reſolved to keep out at Sea, 
and ply in the Main, fearing to come 
near the Shoar; upon Advice that PHili- 
ſtus rode at Anchor in the Bay of Apulia 
with a Fleet ready to intercept them, 
Twelve Days they failed with a freſh and 
gentle Gale; the thirteenth they made Pa- 
chinus, afore-Land of Sicily: There the 
chief Pilot adyiſed them to land preſent- 
4. for if they were forced again from 
e Shoar, and did deſignedly paſs the 
Cape, they might ride out at Sea many 
Nights and Days, expecting a Souther- 
ly Wind in the Summer Seaſon. But 
Dion fearing a Deſcent too near his E- 
tiemies; and deſirous to land at greater 
M m diltance; 
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Poſſe: th: diſtance, and further up in the Country, 


Cope Fa- weathered the Cape 


I driven found the 
Coaft of 


Pachinus. They had 


not failed long, before ſtreſs of Weather | 


(the Wind blowing hard at North) drove 
the Fleet from the Coaſt, it being a very 
7 3 Seaſon, much _ = that 
Hurus appears; and there happening 
then a * of Thunder — Light- 
ning, with violent Rains and tempeſtu- 
ous Guſts of Wind, the Mariners were at 
their Wits end, and wholly ignorant what 
Courſe they ran; *till on a ſudden t 
were driven to Circina, an. 
fland on the Coaſt of Africk, craggy, and | 
full of dangerous Rocks, upon which 
they ſcaped narrowly of being forced and 
ſtaved to pieces; but labouring hard a 
their Oars, with much Difficulty they 
2 om until the Storm — by = 
ightin chance upon a el, t 
red they were — the beginning 
of the Flats, called the great Syrtzs: Be- 
ng now again diſheartned by reaſon of: 
ſudden Calm, and beating too and again, 
without making any way, they had 2 
Southerly Breeze from the Shoar, when 
they leaſt expected the Wind in that Quar- 
ter, and ſcarce believed the happy Change 


of their Fortune. The Gale increaſing, 

and beginning to blow freſh, they clappd 

on all their Sails, and praying to 

Gods, put out again to Sea, 9 « 
| . 
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rights for m_ from the Coaſt of Africk; 

and running ſteady before the Wind, the 

fifth Day they arrived at Minoa, a little Arrives 
Town of Sicily, in the Poſſeſſion of the 7" oe 
Carthaginians ; of which, Synalus, an Ac- 
quain:ance and Friend of Dion's, happen'd 

at that time to be Governor ; who not 
knowing it was Dion atid his Fleet, endea- 

voured to hinder his Men from Landing ; 

but they made their Deſcent with their 
Swords 1n their Hands, yet flew none of 

their Opponents, (for that Dion had ſtrict- 

ly forbidden them, becauſe of the Kind- 

neſs he had for the Governor) but forced 

them to retreat; and following cloſe, preſ- 


| fed in a Body with them into the Place, 
and took it. As ſoon as the two Com- Tate, 14: 


manders met, they mutually faluted each Ln. 
other; and Dion delivered up the Place Ad de. 
again to Synalus without the leaſt damage vers 11 up 
done to any one therein. Jyza/rs Quar- . 
tered and Entertained the Soldiers, and 
ſupplied Dion with what he wante1. They 


were very much encouraged by the lucky 
Accident: of Dionyſius's Abſence at that 
nick of time, for he was lately gone with 


eighty Sail of Ships into Italy; Where- 
fore, when Dion perſuaded the Soldiers 
to refreſh themſelves there, after their te- 
dious and troubleſom Voyage, they would 
not be prevailed with, but earneſt to make 
the beſt nſe of that Opportunicy, they 

Mm 2 urged 
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urged Dion to lead them ſtraight on to the 
Capital City. Leaving therefore their 
Baggage, and the Arms they did not uſe, 

Dion deſired Synalus to convey them to 
Marches him as he had occaſion, and marched di. 

— rectly to Syracuſe. , ä 

The firſt that came in to him upon his 

March, were two hundred Horſe of the 
Agrigentines, who inhabit near Ecnomus; 
and after them, the Geloans: Which News 
ſoon flying to Syracuſe, Timocrates, who 
had married Diou's Wife, the Siſter of D- 
onyſius, and was left Commander in Chief 
in the City in his abſence, — 
diſpatched a Courier to Dzony/ins with 

an Expreſs concerning Don's Arrival; 

while he himſelf took all poſſible Care to, C 
prevent any Stirs or Tumults that might | of 

ariſe in the City; where all were in great | c: 
ſuſpence, but as yet continued quiet, feat p. 
ing to give too much Credit to what ws| th 
By reported. A very ſtrange Accident hap-| w 
„ * pened to the Meflenger who was ſent will in 
Dionyſus the Letters; for being arrived in Italy, u 7. 
Bion“ he travelled through the Country of the of 
Arrival. Brutii, haſtening to Dionyſius at Caulom, W 
he met one of his Acquaintance, wh 4 
was carrying home part of a Sacrifice. IIe 

Fellow accepted 7 of the Fleſh, which is 
his Friend offered him, and proceeded u lo 
his Journey with all ſpeed: But having fic 
travelled hard a good part of the Ng on 
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and being, through wearineſs, forced to 
take a little Reſt, he laid himſelf down in 
the next convenient Place he came to, which 
was in a Wood near the Road. A Wolf 
winding the Fleſh, came and ſeiz' d it as 
it was faſtned to the Mail, and therewith 
carryed it away alſo, in which was the Ex- 
— 


to Diony/ins, The Man awaking, 
and miſſing his Mantua, ſought for it up 
and down a great while, and not finding 
it, reſolved not to go to the King without 
his Letters, but to conceal himſelf, and 
keep out of the way. Dionyſius therefore 
came to hear of the War in S$:c:/y, from 
other Hands, and that a good while after. 
As Dion proceeded in his March, the 
Camarineans joined his Forces, and many 
of the Territory of Syracuſe revolting, 
came in to him; the Leontines and Cam- 


- | parians, Who, with Timocrates, guarded 


the Epipole, receiving a falſe Alarm, which 
was ſpread on purpoſe by Dion, as if he 
intended firſt to attack their Cities, left 
Timocrates, and haſted home to take Care 


of their own Concerns. When this News 


was brought to Dion, where he lay near 
Macra, he raiſed his Camp by Night, 
and came to the River Anapus, which 
is diſtant from the City about ten Fur- 
longs; there he made a Halt, and ſacri- 
iced by the River, directing his Devoti- 


ons to the riſing Sun. The Sooth-ſayers 
M m 3 declared, 
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declared, That the Gods promiſed him 
Victory; and they that were preſent, ſee- 
ing him aſſiſt at the Sacrifice, with a Gar. 
land on his Head, one and all crowned 
themſelves with Garlands. There were a- 
bout hve thouſand that joined his Forces in 
their March; who, tho? but ill provided 

ich ſuch Weapons as came next to Hand, 
yet by their Briskneſs and Courage, ſup- 
3 want of better Arms; and as if 

ion were already Conqueror, they ran 


forward with loud Shouts and Accl.mati- | 
ons, encouraging each other by the i 
ty. | 


of regaining their long loſt Li 


moſt conſiderable Men, and better fort of 


the Citizens of Syracus/e, clad all in White, 
met him at the Gates. The Mobile ſet 
upon all that were of Dionyſiuss Party, 
and principally ſearched for thoſe they 
call Setters or Informers; a Parcel cf 
wicked Atheiſtical W retches, who made 


it their Buſineſs to go up and down the 
City, thruſting themſelves into all Com- 


panies, that they might inform Dzony/n: 
what Men faid, and how they ſtood affe- 
Qed. Theſe Varlets were the firſt that 
ſuffered, being drubb'd and knocked on 
the Head by the Rabble that light upon 
them. 5 | 
 Timocrates, not being able to force hls 
way ta the Garriſon chat kept the Cattle, 
taking Horſe, fled out of the City ; . 
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by his Flight filld the Places where he 
came with Fear and Confuſion, magnify- 
ing all he could Dzor's Forces, leſt he 
ſhould ſeem upon a flight Apprehenſion 
to have deſerted the City. By this time 
Dion was come up, and appeared in the 
ſight of the People; he marched firſt in a 
rich Suit of Arms, and by him on one 
Hand his Brother Megacles, on the other 
Calippus the Athenian, crowned with 
Garlands; of the Foreign Soldiers a hun- 
dred followed for his Life-guard. The 
ſevera! Officers led the reſt in good Order 
and Equipage. While the Syracuſtans be- 


| held, and received them like a facred and 


triumphal Proceeding, bringing in, after 
forty eight Years Exile, the Liberty and 
Authority of the People again into their 
City, entring by the Gate Menetide; and 
having by ſound of Trumpet quieted the 
Noiſe of the People, he cauſed Procla- 
mation to be made, that Dios and Mega- 


rannical Government, did declare the 95 
racuſians, and all other Sicilians to be free 
from Slavery and Arbitrary Power. But 
being defirous to harangue the People 
himſelf, he went up by the Acradina. The 
Citizens on each fide the way brought 
Beaſts for Sacritice, ſet out their Tables, 
Goblets, and ſtanding Plate; and as he 
paſs'd by, threw Flowers and other Re 
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lia's upon him, with Vows and Acch. 


mations, honouring him as a God. There 
was under the Caſtle and 2 a lof- 
ty and ſtately Sun-Dial which Dzony/ins 


had fet up; getting up upon the top of 


that, he made an Oration to the roo, 
perfuading them to maintain and defend 
their Liberty; who, with great Expreſſ- 
ons of Joy and Acknowledgment, created 


E choſen Dion and Megacles Lieutenant-Gen 
eneral. chuſing, at their Requeſt and Deſire, twen- 
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ty other Collegues, of which half were 
of thoſe who returned out of Baniſhment. 


Omen, that Dion, when he made his 
ration to the People, and under his Feet, 
as a ſign of Subjection, that ſtately Mo- 
nument which Dionyſius at his awn Ex- 
ence had erected. But becauſe it was: 
zun-Dial on the which he ſtood when he 
was made General, they expreſſed ſome 
Fears, that the great Actions he had per- 
formed, might be ſubje& to decline, and 
admit a ſudden change of Fortune. 

ion taking the Epipole releaſed al 


zbeCaftie» the Priſoners, and inveſted the Caſtle with 
Dionyſus a ſtrong Work. Seven Days after Diary 
fur arrived, and got into the Cittadel, 2 
bout the ſame time Dion received the Cu- 
riages, with the Arms and Ammunitionbe 
left with Synalus. Theſe he = 
— * e OE _ 


It ſeemed alſo to the Diviners a happ 


| 
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among the Citizens, the reſt that wanted, 
furniſhed themſelves as well as they could, 
and expreſſed great Courage and Readineſs 
for the Service. Dionyſius ſent Agents at Sends 15 
firſt privately to Dion to try what Terms 5707 with 
they could make with him. But he de- ye cin- 
| claring, that wha: Overtures they had tens. 
| muſt be in publick, the Hracuſians being 
now no longer in Subjection, but at Li- 
| berty to manage their own Affairs: They 
| then addreſſed themſelves to the Citizens, 
| with fair Words and ſpecious Promiſes, 
. | aſſuring them, that they ſhould have A- 
| batements of their Tributes and Taxes, 
not be compelled to ſerve in the Wars, 
tho? undertaken by their own Approba- 
- | tion and Conſent. The Syracu/ians laught Their An 
at theſe Offers, and Dion returned their /zer. 
Anſwer, That Dionyſius muſt not think 
to treat with them upon any other Terms, 
but reſigning the Government; which, 
if he would actually do, he would not for- 
get how nearly he was related to him, or 
e\ wanting to aſſiſt him in whatſoever 
was reaſonable and juſt. Dionyſius ſeem- 
ed to conſent to this, and ſent his Agents 
again, deſiring ſome of the Hracuſiaus to 
come into the Cittadel, and conſult with 
him for the Good of the Publick, bein 
ready to make fair Propoſitions, which 
he believed they could nor but yield 
to, and equally willing to accept = 
If " "they 
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they had to offer him. There were there- 


fore ſome depnted, ſuch as Dion approved 
of; and the general News from the Ca- 
{tle was, That Dionyſius would volun- 
tarily reſign his Authority, and that he 
did it out of Choice rather than Com- 
ee But this was only a feigned 

evice, and crafty Trick to amuſe the 


, © 


Syracuſtans; for he impriſoned the De- 


puties that were ſent to him, and cau- 
ted the Garrifon by break of Day, having 
firſt, to encourage them, made them drink 
plentifully, to make a ſudden Salley, and 
attack the Works Dion had made. The 
Alarm being unexpected, and the Action 
carried on wich a great deal of Courage 
and Reſolution on the Part of the Beſie- 
ged, they broke through the Works, and 
with loud Shouts affailed the Beſie gers ſq 
furiouſly, that they were not able to main- 
tain their Poſt. But a Party of Dion s 
Men taking the Alarm, haſted to their 
Relief; neither did they at firſt know 
what to do, or how to employ the Aid 
they brought; not being able to hear the 
Commands of their Officers, for the hor- 
rid Noiſe and Confuſion of the Syracu/tans 
which fled from the Enemy; and do what 
chey could, ran in among them, and broke 
through their Ranks; *till Dion ſeeing none 
of his Orders could be heard, reſolved to 
let them ſee by his Example what they 

| | | ought 
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ough to do; and charged into the thick- 

eſt of the Enemy : The Fight about him 

was fierce and bloody; for he being ſig- 

nally known, as well by the Enemy as his 

; own Party, they ran with great Noiſe 
and Fury to the Quarter where he fought. 
Tho by Reaſon of hi, Age he was unfit for 

ſuch a brisk Engigement, yet wich great 

Vigor and Courage he charged all he met, 
cutting in Piece, ſeveral of the Enemy 
that withſtood him, 'till he was wounded f wound. 
in the Hand with a Lance; his Armour e. 
alſo being very much batter'd in this 

cloſe Fight, and ſcarce any longer ſer- 
viceable, and having many Hurts through 

his Shield by Arrows and Darts, where- 

| with they gall'd him at Diſtance, at length 

he fell to the Ground; but was immediate- 

ly reſcued, and carried off by his Soldiers. And car- 
I be Command in chief he left to Timonz- ed of. 
dec, and mounting his Horſe, rid about 

the City, rallicd thoſe that fled, and com- 
manding a Detachment of the forei 

Soldiers out of Acradina, where he had 

poſted them to guard that Place, he brought 

them as a freſh Reſerve upon the Enemy, 

who were tired with the Heat of the Acti- 

on, and well nigh ready to give over their 
Deſign; for having Hopes at their firſt Sal- 

ley to have retaken the City, when be- Dionys. 
you their Expectation they found ſuch 1, 


heat ints 


rave Reſiſtance, and now treth Aſſail- 5: caftle. 


lickly. 
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ants, they retreated into the Caſtle : As 
ſoon as they gave Ground, the Greek Sol. 
diers preſſed hard upon them, and pur- 
ſued them to the very Walls. There were 
loſt in this Action of Dion's Men ſeven- 
ty four, and a very great Number of the 
Enemy. This being a ſignal Victory, and 
pony obtained by the Valour of the 
oreign Soldiers, the Syracuſians reward- 
ed them with a hundred Grecian Pounds, 
and preſented Dion a Crown of Gold. 
Soon after this there came Meſſengers 
from Dionyſiut, bringing Dion Letters 


N from the Ladies his Relations; and one 


Dion from Was ſu cribed, Hi 
Dionyſus Dion pete was the 


rinus to his Father 
ame of Don's Son, 
tho” Timens ſays, he was from his Mo- 
ther Arete's Name, called Aretæus; but! 
think Credit is rather to be given to Tino- 
#ides's Report, who was his Fellow-Sol- 
dier and Confident. Thereſt of the Letters 
were read publickly, containing many 
Sollicitations and humble Requeſts of the 
Ladies; but the People not admitting that 
which was ſent from his Son to be unſeal- 
ed, Dion forcibly broke it open. It was 
from Dionyſius ſeemingly writ to Dion, 
but in Effect to the Syracu/ians, and ſo 
worded, that under a plauſible juſtifica- 
tion of him, and civil Requeſts to him, was 
couch'd a Deſign of rendring him ſuſpect- 
ed to the People. He reminded him 
* l * 
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the good Service he had formerly done 
the Government, and how vigorous an 
Aſſertor he had been of the Prerogative; 
adding many Threats to his deareſt Rela- 
tions, his Siſter, Son and Wife, if he did 
not comply with the Contents; conjuring 
him in the moſt paſſionate and moving 
Expreſſions to have Regard to their Safe- 
ties. But that which touched Dion moſt, 
was, he earneſtly entreated him, That 
he would not deſtroy the Government; 
but take it upon himſelf, and not put the 
Power into the Hands of thoſe Men who 
always hated him, and would never for- 
get their old Piques and Quarrels, but keep 
it in his own, and thereby ſecure from In- 
juries and Violence himſelf, his Friends 
and Dependants. 

When this Letter was read, the Mobile 
did not (as they ought in Juſtice) pay 
a due Deference to the unmoveable Con- 
ſtaney and Bravery of Dion, who with- 
ſtood all his moſt preſſing Concerns, to 
be true to his Virtue and his Honour ; 


541 


but from hence took Occaſion to fear and Dion ſuſ- 
ſuſpect that he lay under invincible Obli- Pee. 


gations to be favourable to Dionyſius; 
and therefore began already to be han- 
kring after a new General; and the rather, 
becauſe to their great Joy they received 


the News of Heraclides's Arrival. This Heracli- 


eraclides was one of thoſe whom Dio- 
nyſius 


des ar- 
ri ves. 
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uyſius had baniſhed, a very good Soldier, 
and of great Note for the conſiderable 
Commands he had formerly under the 
King; yet a Man of no conflant Reſolu- 
tion, but of a fickle Temper, and leaſt 
of all ſteady and unbiaſs'd when he had 

either a Rival or a Collegue in any ho- 

nourable Command. He had a Difference 

formerly with Dion in Pelopoune ſus, and 

thereupon reſolved upon his own Fund, 

with what Ships and Soldiers he had, to 

make War upon Dionyſiuc. When he ar- 

rived at Syracuſe with ſeven Gallies and 

three Ships, he found Dionyſius alread 

cloſe beſieged, and the Syratu/tans hick 
Cur?! t5e and proud of their Victories. Forthwith 
therefore he endeavour'd by all Ways to 
make himſelf popular; and indeed he had 
in him naturally ſomething that was very 
inſinuating and taking with the Mobile, 
who love to be courted and cajoPd He 
gained his End alſo the eaſier, and drew 
the People over to his fide, becauſe they 
were angry with Dion, and diflik'd bs 
Gravity as too Majeſtical, Stately, and 
not enough condeicending; for Succels 
had made them hcad-fſtrong and inſolent, 
ſo that they now thought fit to be treated 
with, and harangued as a free People, be- 
fore they had in Reality obtained their 
Freedom. Getting therefore together in 


1s choſen 


Admiral. a riotous Aſſembly , they choſe * 
; their 
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their Admiral; but when Dion came and 
complained, That conterring this Truſt 
upon Heraclides, was in Effect, to cancel 
what they had formerly granted him, 
(for he was no longer their Generaliſſimo, 
if another had the Command of the Na- 
vy) they repealed their Order, and, tho” 
ſore againſt their Wills, took his Commiſ- 
fion away again. When this Buſineſs was 
over, Dion invited Heraclides to his Houſe, 
and gave him a gentle Reprimand, That 
he did not well, nor adviſedly, to quarrel 
him upon a Punctilio of Honour at a time 
when che lcaſt falſe Step might be the Ruin 
of their whole Deſign; and then calling 
a Common- Council, he made FHeraclides 
Admiral, and prevailed with the Citizens to 
allow him a Lite-Guard, as he himſelf had. 

Heraclides openly pretended mu. h Ob- 
ſervance for Dion, and made him great 
Acknowledgments for this Favour, attend- 
ing him with all Submiſſion, as ready to re- 
ceive his Commands; but underhand he 
dealt with, and tainted the Mobile and In- 
novators, ſo that he involved Dion in 
perpetual Diſturbances, and created him 
much Perplexi:y and Diſquiet; for if he 
adviſed to give Diony/irs Paſs- port to leave 
the Caſtle, he was cenſured, as deſigning 
to deliver and protect him: If, to avoid gi- 
ving the People any Trouble or Suſpicion, 


ke continued the Siege, they cried out, 
He 
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He . the War the longer to keep 
his Command of General, and over-awe 


the Citizens. There was one Soi, noto- 
rious in the City for a bold and wicked 


Villain, yet a great Pretender to the Li- 


berty and Property of the Subject ; eſpe- 
cially that which conſiſts in the ox 


trollable Freedom of their Tongues. This 


= % Fellow plotting againſt Dion, ſtood up one 


Dion. 


Day in an Aſſembly, and having ſuffici- 


ently railed at the Citizens, as a Parcel of 


Sots and Blockheads, that could not ſee 


how they had made an Exchange of a dif- 
ſolute and drunken Tyrant, for a ſobet 


and crafty Maſter, publickly declared, he 


was abſolutely againſt Dion and Arbritary | 
Government; and fo he took his Leave 


of the Company. The next Day he was 


ſeen running through the Streets (as if he 


fled from ſome that purſued him) almoſt 
ſtark naked, wounded in the Head, and 
bloody all over : In this Pickle getting 
the Rabble about him, he told them, that 
he was barbaroufly aſſulted by Dion 
Men; and to confirm what he ſaid, ſhew'd 
them the Wounds he had received in his 
Head. The Mobile in general took his 
Part, raging and railing againſt Dion, 25 


_ cruel and tyrannical, who took ſuch Ar- 


bitrary Courſes to ſtop the Mouths of the 
People, by knocking them on the Head. 
Juſt as they were in this ſeditious and tu- 

troltuons 
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multuous Hurly-burly, Dion came to vin- 


dicate himſelf, and made it appear, That 


this So/is was Brother to one of Dzony/is's 
Guard; and that he was ſet on by him to 
embroil the City in Tumult and Confuſi- 
on: Dionyſius having now no way left for 
his Security, but to make his Ad vantage 
of their Diſlentions and Diſtractions. The 
Chyrur ions alſo having ſearched the 
Wound, found it was rather raz'd, than 
cut with a down-right Blow; for the 
Wounds made with a Weapon are moſt 
commonly deepeſt in the middle, but this 
was very flight, and all along of an e- 
qual Depth; that it was not one continu- 
ed Wound, as if cut at once, but ſeveral 
Incifions, in all probability, made at ſe- 
veral times, as he was able to endure the 
Pain. There were ſome too that knew 
him, who brought a Razor, and ſhew'd 
it openly to the Company, declaring, 
That they met 9% running in the Street 
all bloody, who told them, That he had 
narrowly eſcaped with his Life from Dion's 
Soldiers, who had forely wounded, and 
were {till in purſuit of him. They haſt- 
ning to take the Purſuers, could meet 
with no Man, but ſpied this Razor lying 
under a hollow Stone near the Place from 
which they obſerved he came. S, was 
now like to go by the worſt of ic. But 
when, to back all this, his own Servants 

N came 
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came in and gave Evidence, That he came 
out of his own Houſe alone before break 
of Day, with a Razor in his Hand, Dion; 
ts found Accuſers ſneak'd away, and the People, 
Al 2 a general Vote, condemn'd Saſis to die, 
cuſation, being once again well ſatisfied with Dion, 
end con. and his Proceedings. 

2 Yet they were ſtill no leſs jealous of 
his Soldiers, and the rather becauſe the 
War was now carried on principally by 
Philiſtus Sea; for that * was come from A 


27% 2 pulia with a great 


belp Dio there would be no longer need of the Greek 
uus: Soldiers, who were all Land- men, and 
arm'd accordingly, and rather in a Cond: 
tion to be protected by them, who were 


chietly _ the Strength of their Ship- 
ping. They grew alſo more haughty, 


they got in an Engagement by Sea, in 
which they took Philiſtus Priſoner, and 
us'd him in a moſt barbarous and cruel 
manner. Eupborus relates, That when he 
ſaw his Ship was taken he flew himſelf 
But T:monides, who from the beginning 
of the War was with Dion in all the con- 
ſiderable Actions, writing to Speucipput 
the N relates the Story, That 
Taben Philiſtus's Galley running a- ground, 
"2 ain, Was taken Priſoner alive, and firſt — 
med, 


skilful Sea-men, and depended at preſent 
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eet to Dionyſiuss Al.. 
Fleet ro ſiſtance, they ſuppoſed therefore that 


and ſelf-conceited, by the Advantage 
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| med, then ſtripp'd, and expos'd ſtark naked, 
| tho' an old Man, to all forts of Scorn 
and Contumely ; afterward they cut off 
his Head, and gave the Rabble his Body, 
who dragg'd it along the Acradina, and 
then threw it into a Common-ſhore. Tz- 
menus upbraiding him, adds further, That 
the Boys tied him by his lame Leg, and 
| fo drew him through the Streets of the 
City, while the Syracu/zans inſulted over 
his Carkaſs to ſee him tied by the Leg, 
who ſaid, It would not become Dyony/tns 
to be beholding to the Swiftneſs of his 
Horſe to fly from his Throne, but rather 
do be dragg'd from thence by the Heels; 
| | tho” Philiſtus relates, that this was ſaid 


to Diony/ins by another, and not by him- 1 
| | ſelf. But Timæus takes this Occaſion, and Timzus 
truly a juſt one, of his zealous and con- 1, He: 
ſtant Adherence to the Tyranny, to vent 
his own Spleen and Malice againſt him. 
They indeed who were injured by him 
are the more ex-:ufable, if they expreſs'd 
their Reſent in  Indignities to his dead 
Body; but they who wrote his Hiſtory 
after his Death, and were no way wrong- 
ed by him in his Life-time, but have had 
the Advantage of his learned Writings, in 
Honour ought not with opprobrious and, 
ſcurrilous Language upbraid him for thoſe 
> Misfortunes, which many times by, un- 
- happy Accidents have befallen even the 
Nn 2 beſt 
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— beſt of Men. On the other fide, Ephorus 
rien, is as much out of the way in the laviſh 
Enucomium he beſtows on Philiſtus; for 
tho? he 1s very good at diſguiſing baſe and 


unworthy Actions with fair and coloura- 


ble Pretences, and in his Expreſſions is ve. 
ry florid and rhetorical, yet when he has 
one his beſt, he can never acquit him of 


the Imputation he lies under, of being of 
all Mankind the moſt zealous Aſſertor of 
Arbitrary Government; and that no Man 
ever more induſtriouſly promoted, or fond- 


ly admired the Luxury, Power, Riches 


and Alliances of ſuch as made themſelves 
abſolute Princes. But between both theſe 


Extreams, he that neither praiſes Phzliſtur 


for his Faults, nor inſults over his Misfor- 
tunes, ſeems to me beſt to conſult his own 
Credit, and perform the part of an Hiſto- 
rian. 


dae, After Philiſtus's Death, Dionyſivs ſen 
fer of Sur- to Dion, offering to ſurrender the Caſtle, 
render. all the Arms, Proviſions, and Garriſon- 
Soldiers, with full Pay for them for five 
Months, demanding, That he might have 
ſafe Paſs-port to go unmoleſted into 1th, 

and there to continue, and alſo enjoy 
Seigniory of Gyata, (a large and fruitful 
Territory in the Precinct of Syracaſc, 
reaching from the Sea- ſide to the middle 
of the Country.) Dion rejected theſe Pro- 
poſals, and feferr'd him wholly to the 
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Syracuſians to treat with them. And they 
hoping in a ſhort time to take Diony/eus a- 
live, diſmiſs'd his Ambaſſadors without Au- Recerves 
dience ; which he underſtanding, left his 7 mag 
eldeſt Son Apollocrates to defend the Ca- 
ſtle; and putting aboard thoſe he lov'd beſt 
of his Friends, and the richeſt of his Goods 
and Treaſure, took the Gy gs of a 
fair Wind, and made his Eſcape undiſco- Mates his 
vered by the Admiral Herac/ides and his 5.“ 
Fleet. 

The Citizens loudly exclaim'd againſt 
Herac lides for his Neglect, and were rea- 
dy to mutiny againſt him, but he ſet up 
one Hippon, a great Man with the Po- Hippon « 
pulacy, and a notable Haranguer, to pro- elle. 

ſe to them an equal Diviſion of the 

ands and Revenues of the Country, al- 
ledging, That the beginning of Liberty 
was Equality, and that Poverty and Sla- 
very were inſeparable Companions. He- Heracli- 
raclides ſided with him in this levelling des jo#s 
Project, and encouraged the Faction a- — 
gainſt Dion, who rigorouſly oppos d it; 
in fine he perſuaded the People to ratifie 
this by their Vote, and paſs it into a 
Law; and farther to decree, That the fo- 
reign Soldiers Pay ſhould be ſtopp'd, That 
they would proceed to the Election of 
new Commanders, take away Don's Com- 
miſſion, and no longer be ſubject to his 
ſevere and imperious Diſcipline. The Peo- 
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ple eagerly deſirous to ſhake off their Yoke 
of Slavery, which, as a Diſeaſe, had long 
_ upon them, began to do things at 
random, and hke wilful and lawleſs Men, 
inconſiderately deſtroyed what they en. 
deavoured to ſet up; hating Dion, who, 
like a good Phylician, endeavoured to 
keep the City, by a ſparing and regular 
Diet, in a due and laſting Temperament of | 
ys: 

When they aſſembled to chuſe their 
Commanders, in the midſt of Summer 
unuſual and terrible 'Thunders, with other 
dreadful Prodigies for fifteen Days toge- 
ther, diſperſed the People, deterring them 
in point of Religion to create new Gene- 
rals with ſuch ominous Prognoſticks: But 
the leading Men of the City, in a fair and | 
clear Day, having got their Party toge- 
ther, to make 21 a draught-Ox, 
who was us'd to the Croud and Noiſe of 
the Streets, without any Provocation grew | 
unruly to his Driver, and breaking his 
Voak, ran furiouſly into the Theater, 
where they were aſſembled, driving out 
the People before him in great Diſorder | 
and Confuſion: From thence madding, 
and tearing, and throwing down all that 
ſtood in his way, he rambled over that 
part of the City which the Enemies after- 
wards made themſelves Maſters of. Ne- 
vertheleſs, the Syracufians not 9 
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all this, elected five and twenty Captains, Thy 


and among the reſt Heraclides; and un- 
der-hand tamper'd with Dion's Men, pro- 


chuſe fru® 
and twen* 
ty Com- 


miſing, if they would deſert him, and manders. 


liſt themſelves in their Service, to make 


them Citizens of . and inveſt 
them with all the Privileges and Immu- 


nities of the Natives. But they, to ſhew pions 
their Fidelicy and Courage, with their Se 


Swords in their Hands, placing Dion, for 


him out of 


his Security, in the midſt of their Battali- 5 cy. 


on, march'd out of the City, not offer- 
ing Violence to any one, but openly up- 
braiding all they met with their Baſeneſs 
and Ingratitude. The Citizens lighted 
them, becauſe they were but few, in re- 
ſpect of their greater Numbers, and be- 
cauſe they did not firſt aſſail them; and 
ſuppoſing they might with eaſe over-pow- 
er and cut them all off, before they got 
out of the City, they fell upon them in 


himſelf and his faithful Soldiers to be cut 
in pieces. He therefore us*'d many Entrea- 
ties to the Syracuſians, ſtretching out his 
Hands towards the Caſtle, wherein was a 
ſtrong Garriſon, and ſhewing them the 
Enemy, who in great Numbers appear'd 
on the Walls to be Spectators of this Acti- 
on. But no Perſuaſions could ſtop the 

Nn 4 im- 


A The Citi- 
the Rear: Here Dion was in a great Strait, zen, ſer 


being neceſſiated either to fight againſt his «pon them 
own Country-men, or tamely ſuffer 
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impetuous Torrent of the Multitude, Wo 
like Waves in a Storm were blown up by | 
the ſeditious Breath of their buſie Incendi. 
aries. He commanded his Men therefore | 
not to cha:ge them, but to advance with 
Shouts and claſhing of their Arms; which 
when the Syracuſians ſaw, nt a Man f 
Fly before them durſt ſtand their Ground, but fled 
ew. inceſſantly through the Streets, tho? none 
but their own Fears purſued them. Dim 
_ Dias reſently commanded his Men to face + | 
CDES 


© the Le. bout, and led them towards the City « | 

ontine: ; the Leontines. | 

The very Women laugh'd at the nes 

Captains for this cowardly Retreat; who 

to redeem their Credit, ordering the Ci 

tizens to ſtand to their Arms, followed a. 

The Sy- ter Dion, and came up with him as heys | 

merch af paſſing a River; ſome of the light Hort 

ter bim, began to skirmiſh. But when they ſar 

— Dion no more tame and calm, no f1zns in 

dis Face of his Fatherly Tenderneſs to- 

wards his Country-men, but with a ſtem 

Look, and full of Fury, as reſolved notto | 

ſuffer their Indignities any longer, ordering 

his Battalia, and ready to give the On-{et, 

they preſently turned their Backs more | 

cowardly and baſely than before, and flel 

to the City, with the loſs of ſome few ef 

The Leon- their Men. | 

tines re- The Leontines received Dion very Ho- 

e Di. nourably, rewarded his Men, and mal | 
PI N | e 
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them free of their City; ſending py 
to the Syracuſians, to require them to do 
the Soldiers Pic and give them their 
Pay; who in return, ſent back other A- 

ents to accuſe Dion. But when in a full 
Aſſembly of the Leontines the Matter was 
heard and debated, the Syracuſians ap- 
pear*d plainly to be in Fault; but they re- 
fus'd to ſtand to the Award of their Confe- 
derates, hufling and diſdaining to hearken 
do any thing but what their cajoling Lead- 
ers, and popular Sycophants advis'd them 
tO. 

About this time Dionyſius ſent a Fleet Nypſo⸗ 
under the Command of Myſius the Neo- ae. 
politan, with Proviſions and Pay for the 3 
Garriſon. The SHracuſians fought him, 
had the better, and took four of his Ships; 
but they made very ill uſe of their good 
Succeſs, and for want of good Diſcipline, 
to expreſs their Joy, fell to Drinking and 
Feaſting in an extravagant manner, with 
ſo little Regard to their main Concern, that 
when they thought themſelves ſure of 
taking the Caſtle, they were very near 
loſing their City. Myſius ſeeing all the 
Citizens in this Diſorder, ſpending Day 
and Night in their drunken Revels and 
| Debauches, and their Commanders well 
pleas'd with the Frolick, or at leaſt not 
daring to contradict the riotous Crew, 
who were Pot-valiant, and not to be con- 
| troPd; 
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trol'd; taking Advantage of this Opportu- 
nity, made a Deſcent, and ſtorm their 


Works, whi-h having gain'd and ruin'd, 


he attack'd the City, leaving the Ravage 


of it to the Will and Mercy of his Soldiers, | 
The Hracuſians quickly ſaw their Folly | 


and Misfortune, but could not, in the Di- 


{tration they were in, ſo ſoon redreſs it. 


The Soldiers made miſerable Havock in 
the be { putting the Men tothe Sword, 
demoliſhing the Fortifications, dragging 
the Women and Children with la menta- 
ble Shrieks and Cries Priſoners into the 
Caſtle. The Commanders giving all for 
loſt, were not able to put the Citizens in 
any tolerable poſture of Defence, who 
were confuſedly mix d with the Enemy. 
While they were in this Condition, and 
the Acradina in danger to be taken, in 


which was all the Hope they had left, and 
every one was ſenſible what they want⸗ 


ed; but no Man for ſhame d name 
Dion, whom they had ſo ungratefully and 
baſely dealt with; Neceſſity at laſt for- 
cing them, ſome of the Auxiliary 'Troops 
cryed out, Send for Dion and his Pelopon- 


neſians from the Leontines, or we are ut- | 


terly undone. No ſooner had they the Con- 


fidence to mention his Name, and it was | 
heard among the People, but they gave 2 | 
Shout for Joy, and with Tears in their Eyes | 
wiſhed him there, that they might once 


a gam 
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again ſee that Hero at the Head of them, 
whoſe Courage and Bravery in the worſt 
of Dangers they could never forget; re- 
membring not only with what undaunted 
Gallantry he always behaved himſelf, but 
alſo what Courage and Confidence he in- 
ſpir'd them with when he led them againſt 
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the Enemy. They immediately therefore pion ear 
diſpatched Archonides and Teleſi es of the for back by 


Auxiliaries, and Hellanicus, with five more cuts. 


of the Horſe; who poſting with all the 
Speed they could make, reach'd the City 
of the Leontines in the cloſe of the Eve- 
ning. The firſt thing they did, was to 
leap from their Horſes, and fall at Diou's 
Feet, with Tears relating the ſad, Conditi- 
on the Syracu/ians were in. Many of the 
Leontines and Peloponneſians began to 
throng about them, gueſſing by their Speed, 
and the manner of their Addreſs, that there 
— ſomething extraordinary in the Buſi- 
neſs. 


Syra- 


Dion preſently call'd an Aſſembly, and Cals an 
the People being gathered together in a He. 


very little time, Archonides and Hellant- 

cus came in among them, and in ſhort de- 

clared the Miſery and Diſtreſs of the Syra- 

cuſtans; begging the Foreign Soldiers to 

— 7 the Injuries they had received, and 
| 


the diſtreſſed, who had ſuffered more 
for the Wrong they had done, than they 


| themſelves who received it would (had 
5 it 


His Speech recovered himſelf a little, Gentlemen (ſays 
% his Sei he) and Fellow-Soldiers, I have called u 


Airy. 
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it been in their Power) have inflicted 

on them. When they had made an end, 
there was a profound Silence in the Thea. 
ter; Dion then ſtood up, and began to 
ſpeak, but a flood of Tears ſtopt his Words: 
His Soldiers were ſenſibly troubled at his 
Grief, praying him to moderate his Paſſi- 
on and proceed : When he had therefore 


here together to take care of your own Con- 
cerns, for it will ill become me to con ſult 
my ſelf if Syracuſe be loſt; which tho I 


cannot ſave from Deſtruction, I will never- 


theleſs haſten thither, and be buried in the | 


Ruins of my Country; but if you can find in 


your Hearts to aſſiſt us, the moſt inconſide- 


rate and infortunate of Men, you may ti 


your eternal Honour again retrieve this u. 


happy City. But if the Syracuſians can o- 
rain no more Pity nor Relief from you, may 
the Gods reward you for wat you have for- 
merly valiantly done for them, and for your 
conſtant Fidelity and Kindneſs to Dion; who 


you muſt remember, as he deſerted you not, 


when injur d and abus d, ſo he cannot now 


for ſake his Fellow-Citizens in their Afﬀiitt- 


ons and Misfortunes. 

Before he had well ended his Speech, 
the Soldiers with a great Shout teſtified 
their readineſs for the Service, crying out 
To march immediately to the Relief of the 

* | | ity 
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City. The Syracuſian Couriers hugg'd 
and embrac'd them, praying the Gods to 
ſhower down Bleſſings upon Dion and his 
valiant Peloponneſians. When the Noiſe 
was pretty well over, Dion gave Orders 
that all ſhould to their Quarters, to pre- 
pare for their March, and having refreſh- 
ed themſelves, come compleatly Armed 
to their Rendezvous in the very place they 
now were ; reſolving that very Night to 
haſten to their Suscour. 

Now, at Syracuſe, Dionyſius's Soldiers, 
as long as Day continued, ranſacked the 
Ci:y, and did all the Miſchief they could; 
but when Night came on, they retir'd in- 
to the Caltle, miſſing very few of their 
number; at which the factious Ring-lea- 


ders taking heart, and hoping the Enemy 


would reit content with what they had 
done, and make no further Attempt upon 
them, perſuaded the People again to re- 
ject Dion, and if he came with the Foreign 
Soldiers, not to admit him; adviſing 
them not to yield, as inferior to them 
in point of Honour and Courage; but to 
lave their City, and defend their Liberties 
and Propertics themſelves. The Popula- 
cy therefore and their Leaders ſent Meſ- 
ſengers to D, to forbid him to advance; 
but the Nobility and the Horſe ſent others 
to him, to deſire him to haſten his March - 
For which reaſon he flack'd his Pace, and 
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22 But Nypſius made another Sally out of 


| Men than before, who = ruined what 
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came forward but ſlowly ; and in the mid. 


dle of the Night the Faction that was 
againſt him ſet a Guard upon the Gates 
of the City, to hinder him from coming 
in 


the Caſtle with a far greater Number of 


of the Rampart was lefc itanding, and fel 


in pell-mell to ſack and ravage the City. 
The Slaughter was now very great, not 


only of the Men, but of the Women alſo 
Children; for they regarded not ſo 


mach the Plunder, as to deſtroy and kill | 


all they met. For Dionyſius deſpairing to 
re-gain the Kingdom, and mortally hat- 
ng the Syracuſians, reſolved to bury his 
loſt Empire in the utter Ruin and Deſola- 
tion of Syracuſe. The Enemy therefore, 
to prevent Don's Succours, reſolved u 
the molt terrible and ready way of De- 


Fire the ſtruction, to lay the City in Aſhes; fring 


City. 


all at hand wich Tor:hes and other Com- 
buſtibles ; and at diſtance with flaming 
Arrows, and other Fire-works, ſhot from 
their Bows and Engines. The Citizens in 
great Diſtraction fled every way before 
them. They who to avoid the Fire for- 
ſo:k their Houſes, were taken in the 
Strects, and put to the Sword : They who 
betook themſelves for Refuge into the 


Houſes, were forced ou again by * 
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Flames. Many were burnt, and many kill'd 
by the Fall of Houſes and Ruins of Walls 
and Towers. This freſh Misfortune by ge- 
neral Conſent opened the Gates for Dion: 
It happen'd that he made no extraordinary 
Haſte when he received Advice that the 
Enemies were retreated into the Caſtle; but 
early in the Morning ſome Horſe brought 
him the News of another Aſſault; and 
ſoon after ſome of thoſe who before op- 
pos'd his coming, fled now to him, to en- 
treat him he would haſten his Relief. The 
Fire and Deſolation increaſing, Heraclides 
ſent his Brother, and after him his Un- 
cle Theodotes, to beg him to help them, 
for that now they were not able to 
make any longer Oppoſition ; that he 
himſelf was wounded, and the greateſt part 
of the City was either in Aſhes, or in 
Flames. 

When Dion met this ſad News, he was 


about ſixty Furlongs diſtant from the City. 


When he had acquainted the Soldiers 
with the exigency, and exhorted them to 
behave themſelves like Men; the Army 
no longer marched, but ran forwards, and 
by the way were met by ſeveral who 
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begged them to quicken their Pace. By Dion and 
the wonderful Eagerneſs of the Soldiers, 5s Men 


and their Extraordinary Speed, Dion quick- 


come 10 
their Suc- 


ly came to the City, and enter'd at the cour. 
ate Flecatompedon, ſending his Van- 


guard 
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guard preſently to charge the Enemy; 
that ſeeing them, the Hracuſian might 
take Courage: In the mean time he drew 
up in good Order his main Body, and al 


the Citizens that came in and join'd him; 
forming his Battalions long, and ſe ting 


over them double Officers, that he might, 
as occaſion required, make Detachments, 
and to amuſe and territie the Enemy, fiat 
them in ſeveral Quarters at once. As 
they ſaw him in the Streets advance at 
the Head of his Men to engage the Enemy, 


a confuſed Noiſe of Shouts, Congratulati- | 


ons, Vows, and Prayers was rais'd by the 
Syracuſians, who now called Dion their 
Detiverer, their 'Tutelar-Deity, and his 
Soldiers their Friends, Brethren, and Fel- 
low-Citizens; none ſeem'd to regard 
themſelves, or value their Safeties, but to 


be concerned more for Dion's Life, than | 
for all their own together. So daringly | 
he marched before them to meet the Din- 


ger, firſt through Blood and Fire, and o- 
ver heaps of dead Bodies that lay in his 
way. 

And indeed the Poſture of the Enemy 


was in appearance terrible ; for they were | 


fluſh'd with Victory, enrag'd, and had 
poſted themſelves very advantageoully 
along the demoliſh'd Works, which made 
the Approach to them very hazardous and 
difficult: Yet that which 1 

jon's 
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Dian's Men moſt was the apprehenſion 

they were in of the Fire, which made 

their March very troubleſome and diffi- March in 
cult; for the Houſes being in Flames on Zi 
all fides, they were ſurrounded with 5-Ruins. 
them, and treading upon burning Ruins, 

every Minute in danger of being over- 
whelm'd with falling Houſes, through 
Clouds of Aſhes and Smoak they labour'd 

hard to keep their Order, and maintain 

their Ranks. When they came near to 

the Enemy, by reaſon of the Advantage 

of their Poſt, and the Inconvenience of 

a Defile they were to paſs, but few of 

them could engage at a time; but at 
length fighting with great Bravery, and 

the Syratufians with Shouts encouraging 

| | their Party, Nyp/ins's Men were beaten Be 
off and routed; moſt of them eſcaped into Nyp*us's 
| 

| 


' the Caſtle, which was near at hand; all I 


that could not get in, were purſued, and 
pick'd up here and there by the Soldiers, 
. | and put to the Sword. 

; The preſent Exigence did not ſuffer 
the Citizens to reap the Benefit of their 
\ Conqueſt in ſuch mutual Congratulations 
and Expreſſions of Joy as become the Vi- 
ctorious; for now all were bufily em- 
ployed to fave what Houſes were left 
ſtanding, labouring hard all Niaht, and 
could ſcarce maſter the Fire. The next 
Day not one of the Popular IJaranguers 
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confeſſed it, and ſecured their Lives. 
ly Heraclides and Theodotes voluntarily 
urrendred themſelves to Dion, acknow. 
ledging that they had wrong'd him, and 
begging he would be kinder to them than 
they had been juſt to him; adding, how 
much it would be for his Honour, who 
was Maſter of ſo many excellent Accom- 
1388 to moderate his Anger, and 
e generouſly compaſſionate to the un- 
— ; confeſling, that they who were 
ormerly his profeſſed Enemies, were 
now abſolutely overcome by his Virtue. 
Tho' they humbly addreſſed to him, bis 
Friends adviſed him not to pardon thoſe 
turbulent and ill- natured Men, but to 
leave them to the Mercy of his Soldiers, 
and utterly root out of the Common- 
wealth the ambitious Affectation of Po- 
pulacy ; a Diſeaſe as peſtilent and perni- 
cious as the moſt Arbitrary Power what- 
ever. Dion endeavoured to ſatisfie them, 
telling them, That other Generals em- 
ployed their Thoughts and Deſigns _y 
about Warlike Acquiſts; but that he ha 
long ſtudied in the Academy how to Con- 
quer his Paſſions, and not let Emulation 


and Envy Conquer him. That to do this, 
it is not ſufficient that a Man be obli- 


ging and kind to his Friends, and * 


» but all of them, 
leave the knowing their own Guilt, by their 15 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
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that have deſerved well of him; but alſo 
indulgent and favourable to thoſe from 
whom he has received Injuries and Af- 
fron:s. That he was reſolved to let the 
World ſee, that he valued not himſelf fo 
much upon excelling Heraclides in Abi- 
licy and Conduct, as he did in out-doing 
him in Juſtice and Clemency ; wherein to 
have the Advantage 1s to excel indeed. 
The Honour of Victory in War 1s never 
entire; for For:une will be ſure to claim 
her ſhare, tho' no Man pretend to rival 
the Conqueror. What if Heraclides be 
peridious, malicious, and baſe, muſt Di- 
on therefore ſully his Honour, or injure 
his Virtue by a paſſionate Concern for it? 
For tho' the Laws detcrmine it juſter to 
revenge an Injury, than to do an Injury; 
yet it 15 evident, that both originally pro- 


ceed from the ſameDeficiency and Weakneſs 


of Human Nature: The malicious Humour 
of Men, tho' perverſe and refractory, is not 
ſo ſavage nd invincible, but it may be 
wrought upon by Kindneſs, and habitually 


altered by repeated Obligations. Dion ma- Dion = 
king uſe of theſe Arguments, pardon'd and 4 
_ diſmiſs'd Heraclides and Theodotes. 


And now reſolving to repair the Block- odotes. 


ade about the Caſtle; he commanded all 
the Syracuſians to cut Palifado's, and bring 
them to the Works; and then diſmiſſing 


| them to refreſh themſelves, and take their 


Oos- Reſt; 


Carries 0% 
the Siege- 


&- 
raclides 
and T he- 
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Reſt, he employ'd his own Men all Night, ) x 
and by Morning had finithed his Line cf 

Circumvallation, and fortitied his Tren:hes 

Both the Enemy and the Citizens nen 

Day wonder'd to ſee the Works ſo fy 7 

advanc'd in fo ſhort a time; burying 7: 

therefore their Dead, and redeeming the It 

Prifoners, which were near two thouland, 

they call'd a Publick Aſſembly, when N 

Heraclides made a Motion, That Din * 

ſhould be declared General at Land an! "' 

Sea. The Nobility approv'd well of it, f 

and deſir'd the Commonalty to aſſent 10 

But the Mobile of Sailors and Handycraftf | ** 

men would not yield that Heraclide 

ſhould loſe his Command of the Nau * 

and tho they knew him to be otherwie 

an ill Man, yet they believed he woull! + 

be more compliant with the Populacy Þ 

than Dion, and readier to ſerve their Ends 

Dian therefore ſubmitted to them in this © 

and conſented Heraclides ſhould continue 

Admiral. But when they began to preß 

the levelling Project, of an equal Diſtrib 92 

tion of Lands and Fſtates, he not on 

Nef Oppos'd it, but repeal'd all the Votes they ly 

e had formerly made upon that Account my 

Ae which molt ſenſibly vex'd them. Hera 1 

des took Advantage of this, and belly . 

at Meſſana, he harangu'd the Soldiers and fe 

Ships Crews that ſail'd with him, aca ce 

ſing Dion, That he had a Deſign to _ Fle 

a þ 
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himſelf abſolute: And at the ſame time 

he held a private Correſp:ndence with 

Diony/ius by means of his Confident, Pha- 

rax, a Spertan. Which when the Nobi- 

ity of $yracr/e had Intim tion of, there 

aroſe a Sedition in the Army, and the Ci- 4 Famine 

ty was reduced to that Extremity, that 274 
k the 8. 

hey were almoſt famiſh'd for want of Po- 4+: ;- 

viſion. Dion now knew not what Courte . 

to take, being blam'd by ail his Friends, 

for that he had en:ouraged againſt himſelf 

ſuch a troubleſome, malicious, and per- 

verſe Man as Heraclides was, 

Pharax at this time lay encamp'd at 
Neepalis. Dion therefore drew out the 
Syracaſtans, but with an intent not to en- 
cage him, 'till he ſaw a ft Opportunity. 
but Heraclides and his Sca-men cclaim'd 
againſt him, That he delay'd Fighting on 
purpoſe, that he might the longer con- 

t nue his Command; fo that tho? much 
againit his Will he was forced to an En- 6 Dion 
: a arc'd to 
gagement, and beaten, his Loſs being in- engage 
conſiderable, and that ocgaſion'd too chief- Fharax, 
ly by the Diſſention that was in the Ar- —_— 
my; he rallied his Men, an1 having put 
them in good Order, and cncouraz'd them 
to redeem their Credit, reſolv'd upon a 
ſecond Onſet. But in the Evening he re- 7r:v2nts 
ceiv'd Advice, that Heraclides with his pk 
Fleet were under Sail for Syracuſe, with Hef 
2 Reſolution to poſſeſs himſelf of the City, %% , 
Oo 3 and 2. Cry. 
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and keep him and his Army out; pre- 
ſently therefore taking with * ſome af 
the principal Men, and a Party of light 
Horte, he poſted to the City, and gotthi. 
ther about nine the next Morning, ha. 
ving rid {even hundred Furlongs that 
Night. Heraclides, tho' he ſtrove to 
make all the Sail he could, yet coming 
too late, tack'd and ſtood out again to | 
Sea; being unreſolved what Courſe to | 
Gæſylus ſteer, accidentally he met Gz/ylus the 
exe Spar” Spartan, who let him know, that he ws 
come to Head the Siciliaus, as Gauſippur 
had formerly done. Heraclides really 
join'd with him, and bragg'd to his Sail 
ers, That Now he had a Counter-balane 
to weigh down Dion's Ambition. Hereup- 
on he ſent a Herald to Syracu/e to fum- 
mon them to accept a Spartan General. 
Dion returned Anſwer, That they hat 
Generals enough; and if they wanted a Lt 
cedæmonian to command them, he could 
ſupply that Office, being himſelf a Citizen 
of Sparta. When Geſ/y/us ſaw he had 
loſt his Hopes of being Generaliſſimo, be 
landed, and reconciPd Heraclides to DB. 91 
on, making Heraclides ſwear the molt s 
ſolemn Oaths to perform what he engag d, ly 
for which Ge/51zs himſelf undertook to be e 
Guarranty. bl 
The Syracu/ians then laid up their N. 
vy, which was at preſent a great Cy: 


1 
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and of little uſe to them; but an occaſi- 
on of Differences and Diſſentions among 
the Generals, and preſs'd on the Siege, fi- 
niſhing another Breaſt-work, with which 
they inveſted the Caſtle. The beſieged Aponi. 


ſeeing no hopes of Succours, and their gates de. 
Proviſions failing, began to Mutiny ; fo the Cale 
that Apollicrates, in deſpair of holding 4 A- 
longer out for his Father, capitulated **** 
we articled with Dion to deliver up the 
Caſtle, with all the Garriſon-Soldiers and 
Ammunition, to have {ive Gallies and ſafe 
Paſs-port for himſelf, his Mother, and 
Siſters, which Dion granted, and he with 
them ſail' d to Dionyſiuc. Scarce a Man 
in the City but was there to behold this 
joyful Sight, _ upon thoſe that were 
abſent to come and ſee this happy Day. 
How gloriouſly the Sun now ſhin*d upon 
the Syracu/ians, who were enfranchis'd 
and deliver'd from all their Slavery and 
Oppreſſion? This Flight of Dionyſius, be- 
ing one of the greateſt and moſt remark- 
able Examples of Fortune's Inconſtancy, 
that any Hiſtory mentions, how extra- 
ordinary may we imagine their Joy to be? 
How entire their Satisfaction, who total- 
ly ſubverted the moſt potent Tyranny that 
ever was, by very flight and inconſidera- 
ble Means? 

When Apollicrates was under Sail, and Dion en- 
Dion going to take Poſſeſſion of the Caſtle, cn ' 
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the Ladies could not ſtay while he made 
his Entry, but ran to meet him at the 
Gate. Ariſtomache led Dion's Son, and 
Arete follow'd after weeping, fearful and 
dubious how to ſalute, or addreſs to her 
Husband, becauſe ſhe had ſo long a com- 
panied with another Man. Dion firſt ca- 
reſs'd his Siſter, then his Son; when 4 
——_— bringing Arete to him, O Dian 
({aid ſhe) your Baniſhment made us all . 
2 miſerable, your Return and J icio 
has rait d our drooping Heads, and can- 
celPd all our Sorrows, excepting this pow 
Lady's, whom I, to my great Unhappineſt, 
ſaw compelPdto be anothers, while you were 
yet alive. Fortune has now given you the 
ſole diſpoſe of us; how will you determine 
concerning her in theſe her neceſſitous Circum- 
ſtances 2 Or in what Relation muſt ſhe ſalute 
you, as her Uncle, or as her Husband? This 
Speech of Ari/tomache's forc'd Tears from 
Dion, who with great Tenderneſs and AF 


Tates a: fection embraced his Wife, gave her his 


Zain his 


| Wife. 


Son, and defired her to retire to his own 
Houſe, where he intended to reſide, when 


he had deliver'd up the Caſtle to the H- 
' racuſians. For tho? all things now fuc- | 


ceeded to his Wiſh, yet he reſolved not 
to enjoy any preſent Advantage of his 


* 


| good Fortune before he had gratified his | 


riends, rewarded his Allies, and beftow- 
ed upon his Fellow-Citizens. and Foreign 


Soldiers 
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Soldiers ſome | 7 en Mark of Favour and 
Honour; his Generoſity herein exceed- 
ing his Ability, being content himſelf 
with a very frugal and moderate Compe- 
tency ; for which he was much admired. 
That when, not only Sicily and Carthage, 
but all Greece look d upon him as extream- 
ly happy, and no Man living greater than 
he, no General more renown'd for Valour 
and Succeſs: Yet in his Garb, his Atten- 
dance, his Table, he ſeem'd as if he ra- 
ther common'd with Plato in the Acade- 
my, than liv'd among his Soldiers and Of- 
ficers, who love to be jolly, enjoy them- 
ſelves plen:1fully every Day, and chear 


their Hearts after the Toils of War, and 


Dangers they have paſt. Plato indeed 
writ to him, that the Eyes of all Men 
were now upon him; but 'tis evident 
that he himſelf had fix'd his Eye upon one 
particular Place, the Academy; and con- 
ſidered, That the inquiſite and judicious 
there regarded not his great Actions, 
his Courage, or his Fortune, but watch'd 
to ſee how temperately and humbly he 
could bear his Proſperity ; how evenly 
and unconcern'd he could behave himſelf 
in the honourable and happy Condition 
he now was. Neither did he remit any 
thing of his wonted Reſervedneſs in Con- 
verfation, or Majeſtical Carriage to the 
People; notwithitanding a little Conde- 

mY ſcenſion 
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ſcenſion and obliging Civility was 


fore, advis'd him to 
avoid a ſurly Demeanor, unleſs he intend. 
ed to be abandoned by all Company, and 
live alone by himſelf. But certainly he 
was naturally an Enemy to Complai- 
ſance; and beſides, he had a Deſign to 
reform the Syracuſians, and make them 
more grave and ſtayed, who were grown 
very diſſolute, foppiſh and humourſom. 
Heraclides began again to ſet up againſt 
him, and being ſent for one Day * Dion 
to Council, he refus'd to come, or con- 
ſult otherwiſe than as a private Citizen, 
and in a publick Aſſembly. Soon after 
he impeach'd Dion, becauſe he had not 
demoliſh'd the Cittadel, and becauſe he 
had hindred the People from throwing 
down Dionyſius's Tomb, and doing deſpite 


to the Dead; moreover, he accuſed him 


for ſending to Corinth for Counſellors and 
Aſſiſtants in the Government, and there- 
by neglecting and flighting his Fellow- 
Citizens. And indeed he had prevaild 
with ſome Corinthians to come to him, 
hoping by their Means and Preſence the 
better to ſettle that Government he in- 
tended; for he defign'd to reſtrain the um- 
limited Power of the People; which in- 
deed is not a Government, but (as Plato 
calls it) a Market, where Authority b 

bought 


8 
\ | 


| 
neceſſary for his 2+ nag Affairs. And | 
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bought and fold; and to introduce and 
eſtabliſn a mixt Policy made up of the 
Spartan and Cretian, betwixt a Common- 
wealth and a Monarchy, wherein the 
Nobles did preſide and manage the Affairs 
of greateſt Conſequence; for he ſaw the 
Corinthians were chicily govern'd by the 
Grandees, and that the People were but 
little concern'd in publick Buſineſs. 

Now, knowing that Heracl/ides would 
be his moſt conſiderable Adverſary, who 
was always a turbulent, fickle, and facti- 
ous Man; he gave way to ſome, whom 


571 


formerly he hindred when they deſigned Hir mu- 
to kill him, who breaking in, murder'd dr'd by 
Heraclides in his own Houſe. His Death „ans. 


was much reſented by the Citizens: Dion 
made him a fplendid Funeral, follow'd 
his Herſe with all his Soldiers, and made 
an Oration to the People; by which 
they underſtood, that it would have been 
impoſſible to have kept the City quiet, as 
long as Dion and Heraclides were Compe- 
titors in the Government. 


Dion had a F riend, calPd Calippus, an Calippus 


Athenian, who, Plato ſays, grew famili- 
ar with him, and his Confident; not up- 
on the Merit of his Learning, but becauſe 
he was introduc'd by him into ſome My- 
ſterious Ceremonies of their Religion, 
and ſo contracted an accidental Acquain- 
tance. This Man was all along with him 

in 


th 


Athe ; 


nian 
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in the Army in great Hononr and Eſteem; 
being the firſt of his Friends, who march'd 
by his fide into Syracuſe with a Garland | 
upon his Head, for that he had behavd | 
himſelf very well in all the Action, and 
made himſelf remarkable for his Courage 
and Gallantry. He finding that D4or's 
principal and moſt confiderable Friends 
were cut off in the War, Heraclides now 
dead, and the People without a Leader, 
and that the Soldiers had a great Kindneſs 
for him, like a prefidious and wicked Vil. 
lain, in Hopes to get the chief Command | 
of Sicily, by the Ruin of his Friend and 
Benefactor ; and, as ſome ſay, being brib'd 
by the Enemy with twenty Talents to 
deſtroy Dion, inveagled and engag'd ſe- 
veral of the Soldiers in a Conſpiracy 2 
gainſt him, laying this cunning and wick- 
ed Beginning of his Plot. He daily in- 
form'd Dion what he heard, or what he 
feign'd the Soldiers ſaid againit him; 
whereby he gain'd that Credit and Con- 
fidence, that he was allow'd by Dion 
to conſort privately with whom he 
would, and talk freely againſt him in a- 
ny Company, that he might diſcover 
who were his ſecret and factious Malig- 
nants. By this means Calippus in ſhort 
time got together a Cabal of all the ſedi- 
tious Diſcontents in the City; and if any 
one who would not be drawn in, * 
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Dion that he was tampered with, he was 
not troubled or concern'd at it; believing 
Cw did it in Compliance with his 
Directions. 

While this Conſpiracy was a- foot, a Dion ſeos 
ſtrange and dreadful Apparition was ſeen — 
by Dion ; as he fat one Evening in a Gal- n. 
lery in bis Houſe melancholy and thought- 
ful, hearing a ſudden Noiſe, he turn d a- 
bout, and ſaw at the End of the Room, 
by clear Day-light, a tall Woman, in her 

Countrnence and Garb like one of the 
| Tragical Furies, with a Broom in her 
Hand ſweeping the Floor; being amaz'd 
and terribly affrighted, he ſent for ſome 
of his Friends, and told them what he 
had ſeen; entreating them to ſtay with 
him, and keep him Company all Night ; 
for he was greatly aſtoniſh'd and perplext, 
fearing that if he were left alone, the Spe- 
Gre would again appear to him: He faw 
that no more. But a few Days after, his 
| only Son, being almoſt grown up to Man's 
Eſtate, upon fome Diſpleaſure and Pet he 
had taken upon a childiſh and frivolous _ 
Occafion, threw himſelf headlong from the ,#*s 5 
Top of che Houſe, and brake his Neck. y:c. 

While Dion was under this Affliction, 
Calippus drove on his Conſpiracy, and 
ſpread a Rumour among the Syracuſtans, 

That Dion being now Childleſs, was re- 
folv'd to fend for Dionyſius's Son, Apollo- 


Galen. . 
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crates, who was his Wife's Nephew, and 
Siſter's Grand-Son, and make him hi; 


Dion i=- Heir and Suzceflor. By this time, Dion, 


forms of his Wife and Siſter began to ſuſpe& what 


was doinz, and were from all Hand; 


confirmed in the Belief of the Plot. Dion, | 


as tis probable, being troubled for Hera- 
clides's Murder, which was like to be a 
Blot and Stain upon his Honour, and the 
great Actions of his Life, in great Anxiety 
and Diſquiet declar'd, he had rather die 
a thouſand times, and open his Breaft 
himſelf to the Aſſaſſine, than live not on- 
ly in Fear of his Enemies, but Suſpicion of 
. . 3 

alippus ſeeing the Ladies very inqui- 
ſitive = ſearch * Bottom of he Bf. 
neſs, and fearing the Event, came tothem, 
utterly denying it with Tears in his Eyes; 
and offering to give them whatſoever Af 
ſuran-es of his Fidelity they deſir'd: They 
requir'd, that he would take the great 


Teſt and folemn Oath, which was after 


this Manner : 'The Juror went into the 
Temple of Ceres and Proſerpine; after the 
Performance of ſome Ceremonies, he was 


clad in the Purple Veſtment of the God- 


deſs, and holding a lighted Torch in his 


Calippus Hand, took his Oath. Caliopus did a5 


denizs it 
upon O 


they required, and forſwore the Fact. But 
he ſo little valued the Goddeſs , * be 
/ ay' 
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ſtay'd but 'till the Feſtival of Proſerpine, 
by whom he had ſworn, and on that very 
Day committed his intended Murder ; 
diſregarding the Solemnity of the Day, 
for that he knew he muſt at any other 
time as impioufly offend her, whenſoever 
he, who introduc'd him into her Religi- 
on, ſhould be the Murderer of her De- 
voto. 

| There were a great many in the Con- 
ſpira:y; and as Dion was at home with 
ſeveral of his Friends in his Entertaining- 
Room, ſome of the Conſpirators beſet 
the Houſe round, others ſecur'd the Doors 
and Windows. The Aſſaſſines were Za- 
cinthians, who went in to him in their 
ordinary Habit unarm'd. The Guard 
without ſhut the Doors upon them and 
kept them faſt. The Murderers fell upon 
him, endeavouring to ſtifle and diſpatch 
him; but not being able, they call'd for 
a Sword, but none durſt open the Door: 
There were a great many within with 
Dion, but every one was for ſecuring 
himſelf; ſuppoſing, chat by letting him 
loſe his Life, he ſhould ſave his own; 
and therefore no Man ventur'd to aſſiſt 
him. When they had waited a good 
while, at length Lycon the Hracuſian 
reach'd a ſhort Sword in at the Window 
to one of the Zacinthians, and ſtunn'd and 


almoſt ſenſe!eſs as he was, like a Sacri- 
fice 
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fice at the Altar, they cut Don's Throat; 


his Siſter and Wife big with Child they 


hurried to Priſon, who, poor Lady, in 
her unfortunate Condition was there 
brought to bed of a Son, which by the 
Conſent of the Keepers they intended to 
bring 2 the rather becauſe Calippui 
_— eady to be embroyl'd in Trou- 

eS. + 

After the Murther of Dion, he was the 
only Man that was look'd upon, had the 


ſole Government of Syrac#/e in his Hands: 


and to that Effect writ to Athens, a Place, 
which next the Immortal Gods, being 
guilty of ſuch an abominable Crime, he 
ought to have reverenc'd and fear'd. But 
true it is, what is ſaid of that City, That 
the good Men ſhe breeds are the moſt Ex- 
cellent, and the bad the moſt notorious; 
as their Country Attica produces the molt 
delicious Honey, and the moſt deadly Poi- 
ſon. * did not long continue to 
ſcandalize Fortune, and upbraid the Gods 
with his Proſperity, who ſeem'd to wink 
at, and bear with that wretched Man, 
while he purchas'd Riches and Power by 
the moſt heinous and enormous Impieties, 
but he quickly receiv'd the Puniſhment he 
deſerv'd; for going to take Catana, he 
loſt Syracuſe; whereupon they report be 
ſaid, He had loſt a City, and got a Bau. 
ble. Then attempting Meſſene, he — 

mo 
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moſt of his Men cut off, and among the 
reſt, Dion's Murtherers. When no City 
in Sicily would admit him, but all hated 
and abhorred him, he went into raly, and 
took Negium; there being neceſſitous, and 
not able to maintain his Soldiers, he was 
kilbd by Leptimus and Polyperchon, and 
(as Fortune would have it) with the ſame 
Sword that Dion was Murther'd, which 
was known by the ſize, being but ſhort, as 
the Spartan Swords, and the Workmanſhip 
of it very curious and artificial. Thus Calippus 
receiv'd the Reward of his Villanies. 
When Arifkomache and Arete were re- 
leas'd out of Priſon, Icetes, one of Don's 
Fricnds, took them to his Houſe, and for 
2 while entertain'd them well, and like a 
faithful Friend ; afterwards, being per- 
ſuaded by Diou's Enemies, he provided a 
Ship, and pretended to ſend them into Pe- 
kponneſas, but commanded the Sailors, 


when they came out to Sea, to kill them, 


and throw them over-board. Others ſay, 
mat they and the little Boy were throwh 
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alive into the Sca. This Man alfo eſcaped drows'd. 


not the due Recompence of his Wicked- 
neſs, for he was taken by Timoleon, and put 
to Death; and the Syraciſtans, to revenge 
Dion, flew his two Daughters; of which I 
have Difcours'd more particularly in the 
Life of Timoleon. 
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Accus Brutus was deſcended from 
that Junius Brutus, to whom the 
| ancient Romans erected a Statue 
of Braſs in the Capitol, among the Ima- 
ges of their Kings, with a drawn Sword 
in his Hand, in remembrance of his Cou- 
rage and Reſolution in expelling the 7ar- 
wims, and deſtroying the Monarchy. 
ut that ancient Brutus was of a ſevere 
and inflexible Nature, (like Steel of too 
hard a Temper) and not at all * 5 
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Study or Education; nay, he ſuffer'd 
himſelf to be ſo far tranſported with his 
Rage and Hatred againſt Tyrants, that 
for conſpiring . with them, he proceeded 
to the Execution even of his own Sons. 
But this Brutus, whoſe Life we now 
write, having to the Goodneſs of his Diſ- 
poſition added the Improvements of 
Learning, and Study of Philoſophy, and 
having ſtirred up his natural Parts, of 
| themſelves grave and gentle, by applying 
himſelf to Buſineſs and publick Affairs, 
ſeems to have been of a Temper exactly 
fram'd for Virtue ; infomuch that they 
who were mott his Enemies, upon the ac- 
count of his Conſpiracy againſt Cæſar, if 
in that whole Affair there was any honou- 
table or generous Action done, refer it 
| Wholly to Brutus, and lay whatever was, 
barbarous and cruel to the Charge of Caf- 
fis, Brutns's moſt intimate an] familiar 
Friend, bu: not at all like bim in Honeſty 
and Virtue. His Mother S2rv:/:; was of 
the Family of Servilius Mala, who when 
| Sparins Maulius had work'd the People in- 
to a Rebellion, and deſign'd to have made 
| himſelf King, taking a Dagger under his 
Arm, went forth into the Mark et- place, 
and upon pretence of having ſome private 
Buſineſs with him, came up cloſe to him, 
and as he bent his Head to hear what he 
had to ſay, ſtruck him with his Digger, 
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and flew him. And thus much, as con. 
cerns his Deſcent by the Mother's fide, is 
confeſs'd by all; but as for his Father' 
Family, they who for Cæſar's Murther 
bore any Hatred or Il|-will to Brutus, fay, 
that he came not from that Brutus who 
expell'd the Tarquinc, there being none 
of his Race left, after the Execution of 
his two Sons; but that he was a Plehbeian, 
deſcended from one Brutus, ſome Noble. 
man's Steward, of a mean Family, that 
but very lately was rais'd to any Office o 
Dignity in the Common wealth. But P. 

ſidonius the Philoſopher writes, that it is | 
true indeed what the Hiſtory relates, that 

two of the Sons of Brutus, who were of 

Mens Eſtate, were put to Death, but that | 
a third, yet an Infant, was left alive, from 
whom the Family was propagated down to 
Marcus Brutus ; and further, that there 
were ſeveral famous Perſons of this Houle 
in his Time, and of his own Acquaintanct, 
whoſe Looks very much reſembled the 
Statue of Junius Brutus. But of this ud 
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ject enough. 

Cato the Philoſopher was Brother 0 
Servilia, the Mother of Brutus, and hel} 
was whom of all the Romans his Nephev | 
moſt admir”d, and ſtudy d to imitate, and 
afterwards marry'd his Daughter Pore 
But of all the Sects of the Greet Philoſo 
phers, tho' there was none of which * | 
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had not been a Hearer, and in which he 
had not made ſome Proficiency, yet he 
chiefly eſteem'd the Platoniſte, and not 
at all approving of the modern and the 
middle Academy, (as it was call'd) * 4 
ply'd himſelf w olly to the Study of t : 
Ancient. He was all his Life-imeagrea 
Admirer of Autiochuc, of the C 

calon, and took his Brother Aries Fe 
his own Houſe for his Friend and Com- 
panion, a Man for his Learning inferior 
indeed to many of the Philoſophers, but 
for the evenneſs of his "Temper, and 
ſweetneſs of Converſation, equal to the 
beſt. As for Empylus, of whom he him- 
ſelf and his Friends made often mention 
in their Epiſtles, as of one that conſtantly 
liv'd with Brutus, he was an Orator, and 
has left behind him a ſhort but well penn'd 
Hiſtory of the Death of Cæſar, entitled 
Brutus. 

In Latin he was a good Speaker, and 
had by conſtant Exerciſe attain'd a ſuffi- 
cient Excellency in making publick Ora- 
tions, and pleading Cauſes: But in Greek 
he was remarkable for affecting the ſen- 


 tentious and ſhort Laconick way of ſpeak- 


ing; in his Epiſtles eſpecially, as when 
in the beginning of the War he writ thus 
to the Pergamenzans : T hear you have given 
Dolabella Mony ; if you gave zt — you 

muſt own you have i _= LF me; if * 
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ly, ſhew it, by giving willingly to me. And 
another time to the Samzians: Tour Coun- 
cils are ——_ your Actions flow; what 
think ye will be the end? And of the Pata. 
reans thus: The Xanthians, ſuſpecting my 
Kindneſs, have made their Country a Graue 
of Deſpair; the Patareans, truſting them- | 
ſetves to me, have loſt nothing of their fir. 
mer Liberty; it is in your Power to chuſe 
the Juagment of the Patarcans, or the Hor. 
tune of the Xanthians. And this is the 
Stile wherein his moſt remarkable Let. 
ters were uſually writ. 

When he was but a very young Man, | 
he accompanied ins Uncle Cato to Cyprus, 
who was ſent with an Army againſt Pte 
lomy, King of Ag ypt. But as ſoon as Pt | 
lomy had kill'd himſelf, Cato being by 
ſome neceſſary Buſineſs detained in the 
Ifle of Rhodes, ſent one of his Friends 
nam'd Caninims, to take into his Care and 
Keeping the Treaſure of the King; but 
afterwards ſuſpecting his Fidelity, he 
writ to Brutus to fail immediately to . 
prus, out of Pamphylia, where he then 
ſtay'd to refreſh himſelf, being but neu- 
ly recover'd of a Fit of Sickneſs. He 
obey'd his Orders, but with a great deal 
of unwillingneſs, as well out of Reſpedt 
to Cauiniuc, that was thrown out of tis 
Employment by Cato with ſo much Di. 
Prace; as alſo becauſe he eſteem d 1 
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Commiſſion too mean for a Gentleman, 
and not at all becoming him that was in 
the prime of his Youth, and given to 
Books and Learning. Nevertheleſs, ap- 

lying himſelf to this Buſineſs, he be- 
aved himſelf ſo well in it, that he was 
highly commended by Cato, and having 
turned all the Goods of Prolomy into ready 
Mony, brought the greateſt part of it in 
his own Ship to Rome. 

Upon the Diviſion of the Empire into 


two Factions, when Pompey and Cæſar 


taking up Arms againſt one another, the 
whole 5 was turn'd into Con- 
fuſion, it was generally believ'd that he 
would have taken Cæſar's fide; for his 


Father not long before had been put to 


Death by Pompey. But he thinking it 
his Duty to prefer the Intereſt of the Pub- 
lick before his own private Reſentments, 
and judging Pompey's to be the better 
Cauſe, took part with him; tho? former- 
ly he us'd not ſo much as to ſalute or take 
any notice of Pompey, if he happen'd to 
meet him, efteeming it a great Crime to 
have the leaſt Converſation with the 
Murtherer of his Father. But now look- 
ing upon him as the General of his Coun- 
try, he lifted himſelf under his Com- 
mand, and ſet Sail for Sicily, in Quality 
of Lieutenant to Seſtiur, who had the 
Government of that Iſland. But finding 


n no 
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no Opportunity there of ſhewing himſelf 
in any great Action, and hearing that 
Pompey and Ceſar were encamp'd near one 
another, and were preparing to begin the 
Battel, upon which the whole Empire 
depended, he came of his own accord to 
Macedonia to partake in the Danger. At 
his coming, it is ſaid, that Pompey was 
ſo ſurpriz d, and ſo pleas'd, that riſing 


from his Chair, in the fight of al! hi 
Guards, he ſaluted and embraced him, as 


one of the chiefeſt of his Party. All the 
time that he was in the Camp, excepting 


that which he ſpent in Pompey's Comps | 
ny, he employ'd in Reading and in Study, 


which he did not negle& even the Da 
before the great Battel of Phar ſalia. 

was the middle of Summer, and the 
Heat was very great, and the Camp ſu- 
ſtain'd many Inconveniencies, by being 
lodg'd in a marſhy Ground, and they 
that carry'd Brutus his Tent had ftay'd a 
long while before they came. Yet tho 
upon all theſe Accounts he was extreamly 
haras'd, and out of Order, having at leaſt 
in the middle of the Day ſcarcely anointed 
himſelf, and eaten very ſparingly, whilf 


molt others were either laid to Sleep, | 


were wholly taken up with the Thoughts 
and . of what would be the 
iſſue of the Fight, he ſpent his whole 


time till the Evening in writing an Epr 
rome 
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tome of Polybins. It is ſaid, that Czfar 
had ſo great a Regard for him, that he 
order'd his Commanders by no means to 
kill Brutus in the Battel, but to ſpare him, 
if poſſible, and bring him ſafe to him, if 
he would willingly ſurrender himſelf; 
bur if he made any Reſiſtance, to ſuffer 
him to eſcape, rather than to do him any 
Violence. And this he is believ'd to have 
done out of Tenderneſs to Servilia, the 
Mother of Brutus; for Cæſar had, it 
ſeems, in his Youth, being very intimate 
with her, and ſhe paſſionately in Love 
with him; And conſidering that Brutus 
was born about that time, in which their 
Loves were at the higheſt, Cæſar had 
{ome Reaſon to believe that he was begot 
by him. "There goes a Report too, that 
when ſome great and weigh:y Matters, 
concerning the Conſpiracy of Catiliue, 
which had like to have been the Deſtru- 
ction of the Common-wealth, where debat- 
ed in the Senate; Cato and Cæſar, tho 
differing in their Opinions, were placed 
near to one another: In the middle of the 
Debate a little Note was deliver'd to Cæ- 
ſar from without, which he took and read 
ſilently to himſelf. Upon this Cato cried 
out aloud, and accus'd Cæſar for holding 
Correſpondence, and receiving Letters 
from the Enemies of the Common- wealth: 
Many of the Senators being much on; 
cern' 
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cern'd, and the Houſe in an Uproar, Cz- 


ſar deliver'd the Note, as he had receiv'd 


it, to Cato, who reading it, found it to be 
a lewd Letter from his own Siiter Servi- 
lia, and threw it back again in Rage to 
Cz/ar, with theſe Words, Keep it to your 


ſelf, you Sot. And the Senate that had 


been interrupted, fell afreſh to the Buſineſs 
that was before them; ſo publick and no- 
torious was Servilia's Love to Ceſar. 
After the great Overthrow at Phar ſa- 
lia, Pompey himſelf having made his 
Eſcape to the Sea, and Cæſar's Army 
{ſtorming the Camp, Brutus ſtole private- 
ly out of one of the Gates, to a marſh 
Place full of Water, and cover'd wi 
Reeds, from whence venturing out in the 
Night, he got ſafe to Lariſſa. From La- 
riſſa he writ to Cæſar, who expreſs'd a 
great deal of Joy to hear that he was ſafe, 
and having ſent for him, not only forgave 
him freely, but honour'd and eſteem'd 
him, equal at leaſt to his chiefeſt Friends. 
Now when no Body could give any cer- 
tain Account which Way Pompey had fled, 
Ceſar took a little Journey alone with 
Brutus, to try what was his Opinion 
herein, and believing by ſome Diſcourſes | 
which paſsꝰd between them, that he could 
give a good Guefſ; which Way Pon- 


pey had taken in his Flight, laying aſide | 


all other Thoughts, he fell directly to pe 
de 
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fue him towards /Zgypr. But Pompey 
having reach'd A:gypt, as Brutus gueis'd 
his Deſign 
ly murder'd. 

Brutus had io much Power with Cæſar, 
that he pacified and reconciled him to his 
Friend Caſſius; nay, when he pleaded in 
Defence of the King of the Lybians, tho? 
he was overwhelm'd with the Greatneſs 
of the Crimes alledged againit him, yet 
by his Entreaties and Applications to Cæ- 


far in his Behalf, he preſerv'd to him a 


great Part of his Kingdom. It is report- 
ed, that Cæſar, when he firſt heard Brutus 
peak in publick, ſaid to his Friends, 7 


f 
know not what this young Man intends, but 
whatever he intends, he intends vehemently. 
For his natural Firmneſs of Mind, not eaſi- 
ly yielding or complying in Favour of eve- 
ry one * entreated him, when it was 
ſet on Work by the Motives of right Rea- 
ſon, and the Prineiples of Honeſty, which 
way ſoever it turn'd it ſelf, mov'd with 
great Vigour and Impetuoſity, and gene- 
rally effected its Deſigns. No Flattery 
could ever prevail with him to liſten to 
unjuſt Petitions; and he reckon'd, that to 
be overcome by the Importunities of 
ſhameleſs and fawning Flatteries, tho? 
ſome compliment it with the Name of 
Modeſty and Baſhfulneſs, was the fouleſt 
Diſgracea great Man could ſuffer. And " 
us' 


was to do, was there barbarouſ- 
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us'd to ſay, That he ſhrewdly ſuſpected, that 
Hey who could deny nothing, had not v 
woneftly employ'd the Flower of their Touth, 

Ca ſar being about to take an Expediti- 
on into Africa againſt Cato and Scipio, 
committed to Brutus the Government of 
Gallia Ciſalpina, to the Great Happineſs 
and Advantage of that Province. For 
while thoſe of other Provinces labour'd 
under the Violence and Avarice of their 
Governors, and ſuffer'd as much Oppreſ- 
ſion, as if they had been Slaves and Cap- 
tives of War, Brutus put an End to all 
tuch Infolencies here, and by his eaſie 
Government made them amends for all 
their former Calamities, and reconcild 
and fix'd all their Aﬀections to Cæſar; 
inſomuch that it was a molt welcome and 
— Spectacle to Cz/ar, when in his 

eturn he paſs'd through Italy, to ſee the 
Cities that were under Brutus his Com- 
mand, and Brutus himſelf increaſing his 
Train and Honour, and molt obligingly 
attending him in his Progreſs. 

Now ſeveral Prztorihips being void, it 
was all Mens Opinion, that that of the 
chiefeſt Dignity, which is calPd the Pre- | 
torſhip of the City, would be conferred | 
either upon Brutus or Caſſius; and ſome 
ſay, that there having been ſome little 
Difference upon former Accounts between 
them, this Competition ſet them much 

more 
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more at bmp wy they were related 
to each other, Caſſius having married Ju- 
nia, the Siſter of Brutus. Others ſay, 
that this Contention was rais'd between 
them by Cz/ar's means, who had private- 
ly given each of them ſuch Hopes of his 
favouring their Pretenſions, as made 
them break out into this open Competiti- 
on and Trial of their Intereſt. Brutus 
had only the Reputation of his Honour 
and Viitue to oppoſe to the many and 
allant Actions performed by Caſſius in his 
Youth againſt the Parthians. But Cæſar 
having heard each Side, and deliberating 
about the Matter among his Friends, ſaid, 
Caflius indeed pleads with moſt Juſtice, but 
Brutus u t have the firſt Pretorſhip. So 
another Pre:orflip was given to Caſſius; 
but the gaining of this could not ſo much 
oblige him, as he was incens'd for the 
Los of the other. And in all other 
| Things Brutus was Partaker of Cæſar's 
Power as much as he deſired; for he 
might, if he had pleas'd, been the chief 
of all his Friends, and had Authority and 
Command beyond them all, but CH 
| by his Converſation drew him off frem 
Ceſar, and turn'd him to himſelf. In- 
deed he was not yet wholly reconcil'd to 
Cafſins, fince that Competition which 
was between thein; but yet he gave Far 

to Caſhias his Friends, who were 3 

| ally 
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ally adviſing him not to be ſo blind, as to 
ſuffer himſelf to be ſoften'd and won up: 
on by Cæſar, but to ſhun the Kindneſs and 
Favours of a Tyrant, which they inti- 
mated, that Cz/ar ſhew'd him, not to 
expreſs any Honour to his Merit or Vir- 
tue, but to unbend his Strength, and 
flacken the Vigour of his Mind Neither 
was Cæſar wholly without Suſpicion of 
him, nor wanted Informers that accus'd 
Brutus to him; but he fear'd indeed the 
high Spirit, and the great Authority, and 
the many Friends that he had, but 
thought himſelf ſecure in his Honeſty and 
Virtue. When it was told him firſt, that 
Antony and Dolabella deſign'd ſome Di- 
ſturbance, it zs not, ſaid he, the fat and 


| the long-hair'd Men that I fear, but the pale 


and the lean; meaning Brutus and Caſſius. 
Afterwards when ſome accus'd Brutus to 
him, and advis'd him to beware of him, 
taking hold of his Fleſh with his Hand, 
he ſaid, I hat, do yon think that Brutus 
will not wait out the time of this little Body? 
As if he thought none fit to ſucceed him 
in ſo great Power but only Brutus. And 
indeed it ſeems to be without Doubt, that 
Brutus might have been the firſt Man in 
the Common-wealth, if he could have 
had Patience but a little time to be ſecond 
to C2ſar; if he would have ſuffer'd his 


Power inſenſibly to decay after it was 
come 
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come to its higheſt Pitch, and the Fame 
of his great Actions to die and wither 
away by Degrees. But Caſſius, a Man of 
a fierce Diſpoſition, and one that out of 
ivate Malice, rather than Love of the 
blick, hated Cæſar, not the Tyrant, 
continually br'd him and ſtirr'd him up. 
Brutus could not enilure the Imperial 
Power, but Caſſius hated the Emperor: 
and among other Reaſons on which he 
ounded his Quarrel againſt Cæſar, the 
ſs of his Lions, which he had procur'd 
when he was defign'd Adile, was not the 


leaſt, for theſe Cz/ar finding in Megara, 


when that City was taken by Calenus, 
ſeized to himſelf. (Theſe Beaſts, they 
fay, were a great Miſchief to the Megar:- 
ans; for when their City was taking, 
they broke open the Lions Dens, and 
pull'd off their Chains, and let them looſe, 
that they might run upon the Enemy that 
was entring the City; but the Lions 
turn'd upon them themſelves, and run- 
ning wildly about, tore a great many of 
them to Picces, ſo that it was a miſerable 
Spectacle even to their Enemies to behold. ) 
And this, ſome ſay, was the chief Provo- 
cation that itirr d up Ca to conſpire 
againſt Cz/ar; but they are much in the 
wrong: For Caſius had from his Youth a 
natural Hatred and Rancour againſt the 


whole Race of Tyrants, which he ſhew'd 
when 
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when he was but a Boy, and went to the 
fame School with Fauſtuc, the Son of Sylle; 
for he ſpeaking great Words amongſt the 


Boys, and extolling the unlimited Command 
of his Father $y//a, Caſſius roſe up, and ſtruck 
him two or three Boxes on the Ear: 
which when the Tutors and Relations of 
Fw deſign'd to enquire into, ani to 
proſecute, 2 forbad them, and ſend. 
ing for both the Boys together, examined 
the Matter himſeif. And Caſſiur then is 
reported to have ſaid thus, Come on, Fau- 
ſtus, dare to ſpeck before this Man thoſe 
Words that provot'd me, that I may ſtrike 


you again as I did before. Such was the 


Diſpoſition of Caſes. 

But Brutus by many Perſuaſions of his 
familiar Friends, and many Letters from 
unknown Citizens, was rouz'd up and 
puſh'd on to this Undertaking. For un- 
der the Statue of his Anceſtor Brutus, that 
overthrew the Kingly Government, they 
writ theſe words, O that we had a Bru- 
tus zow And, O that Brutus were alive 


And Brutus his own Tribunal, on which he | 


fate as Prætor, was filPd each Morning 


with ſuch Inſcriptions as theſe, Lou are & 


ſleep, Brutus; and Lon are not a true Bri- 
tut. Now the Flatterers of Cz/ar were 
the Occaſion of all this, who among other 
invidious Honours which they ſtrove to 
faſten upon Cæſar, crown'd his Statues by 


Night | 
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Night with an Imperial Crown, with a 
deen to ſtir up the People to ſalute him 
King inſtead of Dictator. But the quite 
contrary came to paſs, as I have more 
particularly ſhewn in the Life of Cz- 


ar. 
4 When Caſſius went about folliciting 
Friends to engage in this Deſign againſt 
Ceſar, all whom he try'd readily con- 
ſented, if Brutus would be Head of the 
Conſpiracy; for their Opinion was, that 
for this Enterprize they wanted not 
Hands or Reſolution, but the Reputation 
and Authority of a Man, ſuch as he was, 
to lead them on, and by his Preſence 
juſtifie the Undertaking : That without 
him they ſhould go about this Action with 
leſs Heart, and ſhould lie under greater 
Suſpicions when they had done it; for 
if their Cauſe were juſt and honourable, 
they were ſure Brutus would nor refuſe 
It. | 
Caſſius having conſider'd theſe thi 
with himſelf, went to Brutus, and made 
dim the firſt Viſit after their falling out; 
and after the Compliments. of Reconcilia- 
ton paſs'd, and former Kindneſſes re- 
new'd between them, he ask'd him, if he 
delign'd to be preſent at the Senate on 
the Calends of March, for it was diſ- 
cours'd, he ſaid, that Cæſars Friends in- 
tended then to move that he might be 
24 made 
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made King. When Brutus anſwered, 
'That he would not be there. But what, 
ſays Caſſius, if they ſhould ſend for us* It 
ig my Buſineſs then, reply d Brutus, not to 
hold my Peace, but to ſtand up boldly, and 
die for the Liberty of my Country. To 
which Caſſius, with ſome Concern, an- 
ſwer'd, But what Roman will ſuffer youty 
die? What, do you not know your ſelf, Bru- 
tus? Or do you think that thoſe Inſcriptions 


that you find upon your Pretor's Seat, were 
put there by Weavers, Victuallers, or the 
by the firſt and nt 
powerful Men of Rome? From other Pre- 


tle Rabble, aud not 
tors indeed they expect Largeſſes and Shows 


and Gladiators, but from you they claim, as 


an hereditary Debt, the Extirpation of Ty- 
ranny ; they are all ready to ſuffer any thing 
on your account, if you will but ſhew your 
ſelf ſuch as they think you are, and expett 
you ſhould be. Which faid, he fell upon 
Brutus, and embrac'd him; and after this 
they ed, each to try their ſeveral 


Friends. 
Among thoſe of Pompey's Faction there 


was one Cains Ligarins, whom Czar had 
pardon'd, tho? accus'd for having been in 
Arms againſt him. This Man, not being 
ſo thankful for having been forgiven, 3 
ſtomaching that Power which made him 
need a Pardon, hated Cæſar, but was one 


of Brutus his moſt intimate Friends. Him 
Brutus 
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Brutus viſited, and finding him ſick, O 
Ligarius, ſays he, what à time have you 
found out to be ſick in? At which Words 
Ligarius raiſing himſelf, and leaning on 
his Elbow, took Brutus by the Hand, and 
ſaid; But, O Brutus, , you are on any De- 


ſign worthy of your ſelf I am well. From 
this time they try'd the Inclinations of all 


their Acquaintance that they durſt truſt, 
and communicated the Se-ret to them, 
and took alſo into the Conſpiracy not on- 
ly their familiar Friends, but as many as 
they believ'd bold and brave, and Deſpiſers 


cf Death. For which Reaſon they con- 


ceal'd the Plot from Cicero, tho' he was 


very much truſted, and as well belov'd 


by them all, leſt to his own Diſpoſit ion, 
which was naturally timorous, adding 
the Warineſs and Caution of old Age, and 
weighing every Particular, that he might 
not make one S. ep wi-hout the greateſt 
Security, he ſhould blunt the Edge of 
their Forwardnets and Reſolution, in a Bu- 
ſineſs which requir'd all the Diſpacch ima- 
ginablc. 

There were alſo two others that were 


| Companions of Brutus; Statilius the 


Epicurean, and Favonius a Follower of 
Cato, whom he left out of the Conſpira- 
cy for this Reaſon: As he was liſcourſin 
one Day with them at a diſtance; an 
propoſing ſome Queſtions to be diſputed 
q 2 of 
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of as among Philoſophers, to try what 
Opinion they were of, Fovenis Jockey 
his Judgment to be, That a Civil War 
was worſe than the moſt unjuſt "Tyranny: 
And Statilizs held, That to bring himſelf 
into Troubles and Danger, upon the Ac- 
count of evil or foohſh Men, did not he. 
come a Man that had any Wiſdom or 
Diſcretion. But Labeo, that was preſent, 
contradicted them both; and Brutus, x 
if it had been an intricate Diſpute, and 


difficult to be decided, held his Peace for 
that time; but afterwards diſcover'd the 
whole Deſign to Labeo, who readily u. 


dertaking 1t, the next thing that ws 
thought convenient, was to gain the o- 
ther Brutus, ſir- nam'd Albinus, a Man of 
himſelf of no great Bravery or Courage, 
but conſiderable for the Number of Gladi 
ators that he bred up for the publick 
Shews, and the great Confidence that Cz 
far put in him. When Caſſius and Labe 
diſcours'd with him concerning this Mat- 


ter, he gave them no Anſwer: but meet- 
ing Brutus himſelf alone, and finding 
that he was their Captain, he * 
conſented to partake in the Action; | 
the very Name of Brutus brought many 


others, and thoſe of the beſt Quality, 
over to the Conſpirators: Who tho' they 
neither gave or took any Oath of Secre- 


crecy, nor us'd any other ſacred Rite, 1 ” 
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ſure their Fidelity to each other, yet all 
kept their 1 4 ſo cloſe, were ſo wary, 
and manag d it ſo ſilently among themſelves, 
that tho? by Propheſies, and by wonderful 
ritions and Prodigies, and by the En- 
ils of ſacrific'd Beaſts, the Gods gave 
warning of the Conſpiracy, yet could it 
not be behev'd. 

Now Brutus conſidering that the great- 
eſt Men of all Rome for Virtue, Birth or 
Courage, depended wholly upon him, 
and ſurveying with himſelf all the Dan- 
gers they were to encounter. ſtrove as 
much as poſſible, when abroad, to kee 
his Uneaſineſs of Mind to himſelf, an 
compoſe his unquiet Thoughts; but at 
home, and eſpecially at Night, he was 
not the ſame Man, but ſometimes his 
working care would make him {tait o 
of his Sleep, and other times nge 
taken up with Thoughts, and ſo perpic.: 4 
In his Mind, that his Wife that lay with 
him could not chuſe but take notice that 
he was full of unuſual Trouble, and had 
in Agitation ſome dangerous and difficult 
air. Porcia, as was ſaid before, was 
the Daughter of Cato; and Brutus, tho? 


| her Couſin-german, had marry'd her ve- 


7 young, tho? not a Maid, but after the 
th of her former Huaband, by whom 
ſhe had one Son that was nam'd Bibulus ; 
and there is a little Book, called The Me- 
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moirs of Brutus, written by him, yet ex. 
tant. This Porcia being addicted to Phi- 
loſophy, a great Lover of her Husband, 
and full of Courage and Prudence, re- 
ſolv'd not to enquire into Brutus his Se. 
crets, before ſhe had made this Trial of 
her telf: She turn'd all her Attendant; 
out of her Chamber, and taking a little 
Knife, ſuch as they uſe to cut Nails with, 
ſhe gave her ſelf a deep Gaſn in the 
Thigh, upon which follow'd a great Flux 
of Blood, and ſoon after violent Pains, 
and a dangerous Fever, occation'd by the 
Anguiſh of the Wound. Now when 
Brutus was mightily afflicted for her, ſhe 
in the heighth of a!! her Pain ſpoke thus 
to him. J, Brutus, being the Daughter 
of , was given to you in Marriage, lt 
like a Concubine, to partake only inthe con- 
mon Ciuilities of Bed and Board, but tobea 
a part in all your good, and all your eri 
Fortunes: And for my part, when I lui 
* you, I find no Reaſon to repent the 

arch; but from me, what Evidence if 
my Love, what Satisfattion can you recerut, 
if I may not ſhare with you in n your 
moſt hidden Griefs, nor be admitted to a 
of your Counſels that require Secrecy a. 
Ay, ? IT know very well that Women ſem 
to be of too weak a Nature to be truſt 
with Secrets; but certatnly, Brutus, a vl. 
tnous Birth and Education, and 4 ws 
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ſation with the Good and Honourable, are 
of ſome force to the forming our Manners, 
and ſtrengthening our natural Weakneſs. 
And I can boaſt that I am the Daughter 
of Cato, and the Wife of Brutus; in which 
two great Titles, tho before I put too lit- 
tle Confidence, yet now I bave tryd my 
ſelf, and find, that even againſt Grief and 
Pain it elf I am invincibvbe. Which 
Words having ſpoke, ſhe ſhew'd him her 
Wound, and related to him the whole 
Trial that ſhe had made of her own Con- 
ſtancy: At which he being aſtoniſh'd, 
lifted up his Hands to Heaven, and 
begg'd the Aſſiſtance of the Gods in his 
Enterprize, that he might live to be a 
Husband worthy of ſuch a Wife as Por- 
2 So having comforted his Wife he left 
er. 
A Meeting of the Senate being appoin- 
ted, at which it was generally believed 
that Cz/ar would be preſent, the Conſpi- 


rators agreed to make uſe of that Oppor- 


tunity: For then they might appear all 
together without Suſpicion; and beſides 
they had Hopes that all the nobleſt and 
leading Men of the Common-wealth, 
that would be then aſſembled, as ſoon as 
the great Deed was done, would imme- 
diately appear for them, and aſſert the 
common Liberty. The very Place too 
where the Senate was to meet, ſeem'd to 
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be, by Divine Appointment, favourable 
to their Purpoſe: It was a Porch that 
had one Nich towards the Theater, in 
which there ſtood a Statue of Pompey, 
erected to him by the Commen-weeth 
when it adorn'd that of the City 
with the Portico's and the Theater. To 
this Place it was that the Senate was call'd 
on the Ides of March; ſo that ſome God 
ſeem'd to brin * thither, to revenge 
upon him the Death of Pompey. 

As ſoon as it was Day, Brutus taking 


with him a Dagger, which none but his 


Wife knew of, went abroad: The ref 
met together at Caſſius his Houſe, and 
brought forth his Son, that was that 
to put on the Manly Gown, as it ws 
call d, into the Forum; and from thence 
going all to Pompey's Porch, ſtay'd there, 
and expected the coming of Cæſar to the 
Senate. Here it was chiefly that any 
one who had known what they had pur- 
pos'd, would have admir'd the uncon- 
cern'd Temper, and the ſteady Reſolution 
of theſe Men, in the moſt dangerous Un- 
dertaking; for many of them being Pre- 
tors, and by their Office oblig d to judge 
and determine Cauſes, did not only hear 
calmly all that made _ Application to 
them, or had any Suits depending before 


— as if they were free from all other 
Thoughts, by: decided Cauſes with ＋ 
| m 
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much Accuracy and Judgment, as they 
had heard them with Attention and Pati- 
ence. And when one Perſon refus'd to 
ſtand to the Award of Brutus, and with 
eat Clamor and many Atteſtations ap- 
peal'd to Cæſar, Brutus looking round 
about him upon thoſe that were preſent, 
ſaid, Cæſar does not hinder me, nor ſhall 
he hinder me from doing according to the 
Laws. Yet there were many unuſual 
Accidents that diſturb'd them, and by 
meer chance were thrown in their way: 
The firſt and chiefeſt was, The long Stay 
of Cæſar, tho? the Day was far ſpent, and 
his being detain'd at home by his Wife, 


and forbidden by the Soothſayers to go 


forth upon ſome Defect that appear'd in 
his Sacrifice. Another was this, There 
came a Man up to Caſca, one of the Con- 
ſpirators, and taking him by the Hand, 
Tou conceal d, ſaid he, the Secret from us, 
but Brutus has told me all. At which 
Words when Caſta was ſurpriz'd, the o- 


ther ſaid laughing, How come you to be [6 


rich of a ſudden, that you ſhould ſtand to 
be choſen Ædile? So near was Caſca to 
have diſcover'd the Secret, being deceiv'd 
the Ambiguity of the other's Diſcourſe. 
en Poprilits Lena, a Senator, having 
faluted Brutus and Caſſius very obliging- 
7 whiſper'd them ſoftly in the Ear, and 
lad, My Wiſhes are with you, that you 
FN may 
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may accompliſh what you deſign, and I 
adviſe you to make no delay, for the thin 
zs now mo Secret. This aid. he parted, 
and left them in a great Conſternation, 
ſuſpecting that the Deſign had taken Vent. 
In the mean while there came one in all 
haſte from Brutus his Houſe, and brought 
him News that his Wife was dead: For 
Porcia being extreamly diſturb'd with 
ng e 0g of the Event, and not able 
to bear the greatneſs of her Cares, could 
ſcarce keep her ſelf within Doors; and 
at every little Noiſe or Voice the heard, 
leaping forth, and ftarting ſuddenly, 
like one of the. mad Prieſteſſes of Bacchus, 
ask*d every one that came to the Forum, 
What Brutus was doing? and continu- 
ally ſent one 1 after another to 
enquire. At laſt, after long Expectati- 
on, the Strength of her Body could hold 
out no longer, but overcome with her 
Doubts and Fears, ſhe fainted away. 
She had not time to betake her ſelf to 
her Chamber, for as ſhe was fitting 2. 
mongſt her Women, a ſudden Want of 
Spirits, and a great Stupidneſs ſeiz'd her, 
and her Colour chang'd, and her Speech 
was quite loſt. At this Sight her Wo- 
men made a great and lamentable Out- 
cry, and many of the Neighbours rut- | 
ning to Brutus his Houſe, to know what 
was the Matter, the Report was ſoon 

ſpread 
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ſpread abroad that Porcia was dead; tho 
the recover'd in a little while, and came 
to her ſelf again. When Brutus receiv'd 
this News, he was extreamly troubled, 
nor without Reaſon, yet was not ſo car- 
ry'd away by his private Grief, as to 
neglect the publick Concern : For now 
News was brought that Cz/ar was com- 
ing, carry'd in a Sedan; for being diſ- 
couraged by the ill Omens that attended 
his Sacrifice, he had determin'd to under- 
take no Affairs of any great Importance 
that Day, but to defer them till another 
time, pretending that he was ſick. As 
ſoon as he came out of his Sedan, Popr- 
lius Læna, he who but a little before had 
wiſh'd Brutus good Succeſs in his Under- 
taking, coming up to him, diſcours'd a 
you while wich him, Cz/ar ſtanding 
ill all the while, and ſeeming to be ve- 
y attentive. The Conſpirators not being 
able to hear what he ſaid, but gueſſing, 
by what themſelves were conſcious af, 
that this Conference was the Diſcovery 
of their Treaſon, were ſtrangely deject- 
ed, and looking upon one another , a- 
greed from each others Countenances, 
that they ſhould not ſtay to be taken, but 
ſhould all kill themſelves. And now 
when Caſſius and ſome others were laying 
Hands upon their Daggers under their 
Robes, and were drawing them out, 
Brutus 
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Brutus viewing narrowly the Looks and 
Geſture of Lena, and finding that he was 
earneſtly petitioning, and not accuſing, 
ſaid nothing, becauſe there were many 
Strangers to the Confpiracy mingled 
amongſt them, but with a chearful 
Countenance encouraged Caſſius. And 
after a little while Lena having kiſs'd 
Cæſars Hand, went away, ſhewing 
ainly, that all his Diſcourſe was about 
_— particular Buſineſs relating to him- 
elf. 

Now when the Senate was gone in be- 
fore to the Place where they were to ſit, 
ſome of the Conſpirators got cloſe to Cz- 
ſar's Chair, pretending they had ſome 
Suit to make to him, and Caſſius turning 
his Face to Pompey's Statue, is ſaid to 
have invok'd it, as if it had been ſenſible 
of his Prayers; Trebonius in the mean 
while drew Antony towards the Door, 
and kept him in Talk without the Court. 
Cæ ſar now enter'd, and the whole Senate 
roſe up to him As ſoon as he was fate 
down, they all ſeemingly very officious 
crowded round about him, and ſet Tulli- 
us Cimber, one of their own Number, 
to intercede in behalf of his Brother that 
was baniſh'd; they all join'd their Pray- 
ers with his, and took Cæſar by the Hand, 
and kiſs'd his Head and his Breaſt. But 
he rejecting at firſt their „ 
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and afterwards, when he ſaw they 
would not deſiſt, violently riſing up, Tu 
lius with both Hands catch'd hold of his 
Robe, and pull'd it off from his Shoulders, 
and Caſta that ſtood behind him, draw- 
ing his Dagger, gave him the firſt, but 
a flight Wound, about the Shoulder. 
Ceſar preſently ſnatching hold of the 
Handle of the Dagger, and crying out 
aloud in Latin, Villain Caſca what doſt 
thou? He in Greek calling to his Brother, 
bad him come and help. Now bein 
wounded by a great many Hands, an 
looking round about him to ſee if there 
was any way to eſcape, as ſoon as ever 
he ſpy'd Brutus with his Dagger drawn 
axuind him he let go Caſcas Hand, that 
he had hold on, and covering his Head 
with his Robe, 2 up his Body to the 
barbarous Murtherers. They ſo eager- 
ly preſs'd towards the Body, and ſo many 

ers were hacking together, that the 
Confpirators cut one another ; Brutus 
particularly receiv'd a Wound in his Hand, 
and all them were beſmear'd with 
Blood. 

Ceſar being thus ſlain, Brutus ſtep- 
ping forth into the middle of the Se- 
nate-houſe, intended to have made a 
Speech,/ and call'd back, and encou- 
raged the Senators to ſtay; but they all 
irighied, ran away in great agg 
an 
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and there was a great Confuſion and 
Preſs of People about the Gate, tho? 
none purſu'd or follow'd; for they had 
firmly reſolv'd to kill no Body beſides 
Cæ ſar, but to call and invite all the ref 
to Liberty. It was indeed the Opinion 
of all the others, when they conſulted 
about the Execution of their Deſign, that 
it was neceſſary to cut off Antony with 
Cæſar, looking upon him as an inſolent 
Man, an Affecter of Monarchy, and one 
that had gain'd a powerful Beeren by 
his Converſation and Acquaintance in 
the Army. And this they urg'd the 
rather, becauſe at that time, to the na- 
tural Ambition and Haughtineſs of his 
Temper, there was added the Dignity 
of bein; Conſul and Collegue to Cæſar. 
But Brutus oppos'd this Counſel, inſiſt- 


ing firſt upon the Injuſtice of it, and 


afterwards giving them Hopes that a 
great Change might be worked in Auto- 
ny. For he did not deſpair, but that Cz- 
ſar being taken off, ſo honourable a Man 
and fu:h a Lover of Glory as Aztony, 
ſtirr'd up with Emulation of their great 
Attempt, would lay hold of this Occaſion 
to be joint Reſtorer with them of the 
Liberty of his Country. Thus did Bru- 
tus ſave Autonys Life, but he in the gene- 


ral Conſternation put himſelf into a 7. 


beian Habit and fled. But Brutus and his 
Party 
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Party betook themſelves to the Capitol, 
and in their way ſhewing their Hands all 
bloody, an1 their naked Swords, and pro- 
claiming Liberty to the People. At the firſt 
all Places were fill'd with Lamentation, 
and the wild running too and fro, occaſi- 
on'd by the ſudden Surprite and Paſſion 
that every one was in, made a great Tu- 
mult in the City. But no other Murther 
following, and no Man being ſpoil'd of 
his Goods, the Senators and many of the 
People took Courage, and went up to the 
Conſpirators in the Capitol: And a Mul- 
titude being gathered together, Brutus 
made an Oration to them very Popular, 
and proper for the State that Affairs were 
then in. Therefore when they applauded 
his Speech, and cry'd out to him to come 
down, they all took Confidence, and de- 
ſcended into the Forum; the reſt were 
ee mingled with one another; 
ut many of the moſt eminent Quality at- 
tending Brutus, conducted him between 
them with great Splendor from the Ca- 
pitol, and placed him in the Noſtrum. 
At the Sight of Brutus the Rabble, 
though conſiſting of a confuſed Mixture, 
and all diſpoſed to make a Tumult, were 
ſtruck with Reverence, and expected what 
he would ſay, with Order and with Si- 
lence; and when he began to ſpeak, 
heard him with all imaginable Quiet and 
Atten- 
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Attention. But that all were not pleasd 
with this Action, they plainly ſhow'd when 
Ciuna beginning to ſpeak, and accuſe Ce. 
ſar, they broke out into a ſudden Rage, 


and raiPd at him in ſuch opprobrious Lan- 
guage, that the Conſpirators thought fit 
again to withdraw to the Capitol. And 
there Brutus c_— to be beſieged, 
diſmiſs'd the moiſt Eminent of thoſe that 
had accompanied them thither, not 
thinking it juſt that they who were not 
Partakers of the Fact ſhould ſhare in the 
Danger. But the next Day the Senate be- 
ing aſſembled in the Temple of Tellus, 
and Antony and Plancus and Cicero hav- 
ing made Orations, to move the People 
to forget what was paſt, and to be mutu- 
ally reconciled, it was decreed, That the 
Confpirators ſhould not only be put out 
of all Fear or Danger, but that the Con- 
ſuls ſhould take care of what Honours and 
Dignities were proper to be conferr'd upon 
them. After which done, the Senate 


as an Hoſtage to the Capitol, Brutus and 
his Company came down, and mutual 
Salutes and Invitations paſt between 
them and the whole Company that were 
gather'd together; Antony invited 

entertain'd Caſſiuc, idus did the ſame 
to Brutus, and the reſt were invited and 
treated by others, as each of them bes 

ei 
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either Acquaintance or Friends, among the 

People. | | 
As ſoon as it was Day, the Senate or- 
der'd Thanks to Antony, for having ſtifled 
the beginning of a Civil War; after- 
wards Brutus and his Aſſociates that 
were preſent receiv'd the Thanks of the 
Senate, and had Provinces aflign'd, and 
diſtributed among them. Crete was al- 
lotted to Brutus, Africa to Caſſius, Aſia to 
Trebonius, Bithynia to Cimber, and to the 
other Brutus, that part of Gallia that 
lay about the River Po. After theſe 
things, they began to conſider of Cæſar's 
Will, and the ordering of his Funeral ; 
Antony deſir d that the Will might be 
read, and that the Body ſhould not have 
a private or diſhonourable Interment, 
left that ſhould further exaſperate the 
People: This Caſſus violently oppos'd, 
but Brutus yielded to it, and gave leave; 
in which he ſeems to have a ſecond time 
1 : For as before in ſparing the 
Life of Antony, he could not be with- 
out ſome blame from his Party, in ſet- 
ting up a violent Enemy againſt the Con- 
ſpiracy; ſo now in ſuffering him to have 
the ordering of the Funeral, he fell in- 
to a total and irrecoverable Error. For 
firſt, it appearing by the Will, that Cæ- 
far had bequeath'd to the Roman People 
three hundred n a Man, and given 
r o 
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to the Publick his Gardens beyond Tyhber 
(where now the Temple of Fortune 
ſtands) the whole City was fir'd with a 
wonderful Affection for him, and a paſ- 
ſionate Senſe of the loſs of him. And 
afterwards when the Body was brought 
forth into the Forum; Antony, as the 
Cuſtom was, making a Funeral Oration 
in the Praiſe of Cæſar, and finding the 
Multitude mov'd with his Speech, to ſtir 
them up yet farther to Compaſſion, un- 

fol.'ed the bloody Garment of Cæſar, 
ſhew'd them in how many places it was 
pierced, and expoſed to their view the 
number of his Wounds. Now there 
was nothing to be ſeen but Confuſion, 
ſome cry'd out to kill the Murderers, o- 
thers (as was formerly done when Ci. 
diu was Tribune of the People) tore & 
way the Benches and Tables out of the 
Shops round about, and heaping them 
all together, built a great Funeral Pile, 
and having put the Body of Cæſar upon it, 
fet it on Fire. The place wherein this was 
done, was furrounded with a great many 
Jemples and other confecrated Houfes, 
fo that they feem'd to burn the Body in 4 
kind of ſacred Solemnity: As ſoon as the 
Fire flam'd out, the Multitude flocking in, 
ſome from one part, and ſome from ano- 
ther, matched the Brands that were hal 
burnt out of the Pile, and ran 2 | 
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City to fire the Houſes of the Murderers 
of Ce/ar. But they having before-hand 
well fortify d themſelves, eſcap'd this Dan- 

r. 
” There was a kind of a Poet, one Ciuna, 
not at all concern'd in the Guilt of the Con- 
ſpiracy, but on the contrary one of Cæ- 


ſars Friends: This Man dreamt that he 
was invited to Supper by Cæſar, and that 
| he deny'd to $0, but that the Emperor 


| 


entreated, and preſt him to it very ear- 
neſtly ; and at laſt taking him by the 
Hand led him into a very deep and dark 
— whither he was forc'd againſt his 

ill to follow, in great Conſternation and 
Amazement. After this Viſion he had a 
Fever the moſt part of the Night, never- 
theleſs in the Morning hearing that the 
Body of Cæſar was to be carried forth to 
be Interr'd, he was aſham'd not to be 
reſent at the Solemnity ; but came a- 


oad, and mingled himſelf with the 


People that was thus fſtirr'd up, and en- 
raged by the Speech of Antony. The 
Multitude perceiving him, and taking 
him not for that Cizna, (who indeed he 
was) but for him that a little before in a 
Speech to the People had reproach'd 
and inveigh'd againſt Cz/ar, fell upon him 
and tore him to pieces. This Action 


chiefly, and the Alteration that Antony 
dad wrought, ſo alarm'd Brutus and his 
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Party, that for their Safety they retird 
from the City: The firſt ſtay they made 
was at Antium, with a Deſign to return 
again as ſoon as the Fury of the People 
had ſpent it ſelf and was abated, which 
they expected would ſoon and eafily 
come to paſs, in an unſettled Multitude, 
apt to be carried away with ſuch ſudden 
and impetuous Paſſion, eſpecially fince 
they had the Senate ſo favourable to 
them: Which though they took no notice 
of thoſe that had torn Cinna to pieces, 
yet made a ſtrict ſearch, and apprehended 
in order to Puniſhment thoſe that had af 
faulted the Houſes of the Confpirator. 
By this time alſo the People began to be 
ditlatistv'd with Antony, who they per- 
ceiv'd was fetting up a kind of Mon 
chy tor himſelf; they long'd for the re 
turn of Brutus, whole Preſence they ex 
pected, and hop'd for at the Games, and 
Spectacle., which he, as Prætor, was to 
eshilit to the Publick. But he having 
Intelli,cnce that many of the old So 


dicrs that had bore Arms under Cz/, | 
by uhem thev had had Lands and Cole | 


ics given them, lay in wait for him, 
and by ſmall Parties at a time had ſtolen 
into the City, would not venture (0 
come himſelf; however in his Abſence, 
there were molt magnificent and cofty 
Shows exhibited to the People; for tt 


ing 
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ving brought up a great number ot all 
ſorts of wild Beaſts, he gave poſitive Or- 
der, that not any of them ſhould be re- 
turn d or ſav'd, but that all ſhould bc 
killd at the Publick Spectacles: He him- 
ſelf made a Journey to Naples, to pro- 
cure a conſiderable number of Comedians; 
and hearing of one Canutius, that was ve- 
ry much cry'd up for his Acting upon the 
Stage, he writ to his Friends, to ule all 
their Entreaties to bring him to Rae, 
(for being a Grecian, he could not be 
compell'd;) he writ alſo to Cicero, beg- 
ging him by no means to omit being pre- 
ſent at the Publick Shows. 

This was the Poſture of Affairs, when 
another ſudden Alteration was made, upon 
Ofavins his coming to Rome; he was 
Son to the Siſter of Cæſar, who adopted 
him, and left him his Heir by his Will. 
At the time when the Murther was com- 
mitted, he was following his Studies at 
Apollonia, where he ſtaid expecting to 
meet Cz/ar, in his Expedition which he 
had deſign'd againſt the Parthians; but 
hearing of his Death he immediately came 
to Rome, and to ingratiate himſelf with 
the People, taking upon himſelf the 
Name of Cz/ar, and punQually diſtribu- 
ting among the Citizens the Mony that 
was left them by the Will, he ſoon got 
the better of Antony; and by Mony and 
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Largeſſes, which he liberally diſpers'd + 
mongſt the Soldiers, gather'd together 
and brought over to his Party, a grex 


number of thoſe that had ſerv'd under 


Ceſar. Cicero hi mſelf, out of the Hatred 
which he bore to Antony, ſided with 
Ofawins; which Brutus took fo ill, tha 
he treated with him very ſharply in his Let. 
ters, telling him, That he perceiv'd Cicero 
could cell enough endure a Tyrant, but ws 
afraid that he who hated him ſhould be the 
Man; that in writing and ſpeaking ſo well 
of Octavius, he ſhew'd that his only am 
<cas Fo enjoy an eaſie and gentle Slaw- 
ry: Put our Forefathers (ſaid Brutus 
could not brook even gentle Maſters. Fur 
ther he added, That for his own part be 
had not as yet fully reſolved, whether he 
ſhould make War or Peace: But that at 1 
one fporut he was fixed and ſettled, which 
was never to be a Slave; that he wonder'd 


Cicero ſhould fear the danger of a Cru 
ar, and not be much more afraid of « 


diſhonourable and infamous Peace: That all 


he could hope for in deſtroying the Dram) 
of Antony, was to make Octavius the Ty 
rant. And this is the Subſtance of Brut: 
his firſt Letters to Cicero. 

The City being now divided into two 
Factions, ſome betaking themſelves to 


Ce ſar, and others to Antony, the Soldiers 
| ſelling 
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ſelling themſelves, as it were, by pub- 
lick Out-cry, and going over to him thar 
would give them moſt, Brutus began to 
deſpair of any good Event of ſuch Pro- 
ceedings, and reſolving to leave 1:aly, 
paſſed by Land through Leucania, and came 
to Elea by the Sea- ſide. From hence it was 
thought convenient, that Porcia ſhould 
return to Rome; ſhe was overcome with 
Grief to part from Brutus, but ſtrove as 
much as was poſſible to conceal it; but in 
ſpight of all her Manly Reſolutions, a 
Nature which ſhe found there acciden- 
tally betray'd it. The Story of it was 
that Parting of Hector from Andromache, 
when he went to engage the Greeks, 
giving his young Son 2 into her 
Arms, and ſhe fixing her 2 upon him, 
with an earneſt and affectionate Look. 
As ſoon as the eſpy d this Piece, the Re- 
ſemblance it bore to her own Concern 
made her burſt out into Tears, and ſeve- 
ral times a Day ſhe walk'd where that Pi- 
cture hung to gaze at it, and weep be- 
fore it. Upon this occaſion, when Acili- 
ur, one of Brutus's Friends, repeated out of 
Homer theſe Verſes, wherein Andromache 
ſpeaks to Hector, 


Be careful, Hector, for with Thee my All, 
My Father, Mother, Brother, Husband fall. 
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Brutus ſmiling reply'd, But I muſt 


not anſwer Porcia, as Hector did Andro. 
mac he, 


Mind you your Wheel, and to your Maid; | 


give Law. 

For tho' the natural Weakneſs of her 
Body hinders her from acting what only 
the Strength of Men can perfom, yet 
ſhe has a Mind as valiant, and as active 
for the good of her Country, as the beſt 
of us. This Relation is in the Memoirs 
of Brutus, written by Bibulus, Porcid' 

n. 

Brutus took Ship from hence, and 
ſail'd to Athens; where he was receiv'd 


by the People, with great Demonſtrati- 


ons of Kindneſs, which they expreſs'd in 
their loud Acclamations, and the Ho- 
nours that were decreed him by the Pub- 
lick. He lv'd there with one that had 
been formerly his Gueſt, and was a cot- 
ſtant Auditor of Theomneſtus the Acad.. 
mzick, and et on the Peripatetick, with 
whom he was ſo engaged in a Philoſophi- 
cal Converſation, that he ſeem'd to have 
laid aſide all thoughts of publick Buſineſs, 


and that he might be wholly at leiſure 


for Study and Philoſophy. But all this 


while being unſuſpected he was ſecretly 
making Preparation for War; in order 
to which he ſent Heroftrates into Mace. 


donia, to bring over the Commander 
that 
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that were there to his ſide, and he him- 
ſelf careſs'd and won upon the Affections 
of all the young Roman Gentlemen, 
that were then Students at Athens. Of 
this Number was C:cero's Son, whom he 
every where highly extolld, and faid, 
that whether ſleeping or waking, he could 
not chuſe but admire a young Man of ſo 
great a Spirit, and ſuch a Hater of Ty- 
rants. 

At length he began to act * and 
to appear in publick Buſineſs; and being 
inform'd, that there were ſeveral Roman 
Ships very richly laden, that in their 
Courſe from Aſia, were to touch at 
Athens, and that they were commanded 


by one of his Friends; he went to meet 


him about Caryſtus: Finding him there, 
and having perſuaded him to deliver up 
the Ships, he made a very ſplendid En- 
tertainment, for it happen'd to be his 
Birth-Day. Now when they came to drink 
ſomewhat briskly, and were making Liba- 
tions for Victory to Brutus, and Liberty to 
Rome; Brutus, to animate them the more, 
call'd for a larger Bowl, and holding it 
in his Hand, upon no Occaſion or Fore- 


thought on a ſudden pronounc'd aloud 
this Verſe, 


Fate and Apollo againſt me conſpire. 


Some 
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Some FHiſtorians write, that in the lat 
Battel which he fought at Philipp, the 
Word that he gave to the Soldiers was 
Apollo, and from thence conclude, that 
this ſudden unaccountable Exclamation of 


his was a Preſage of the great Overthroy | 
that he ſuffered there. 


Antiſtius, the Commander of theſe 


Ships, at his Parting gave him 500000 Se. 


ſterces of the Mony that he was conveying 
to Italy. And all the Remains of Pompey' 
Army, which after their General's Defeat 
wandred about Theſſaly, readily and joyful. 
ly join'd themſelves to Brutus. Beſides this 
he took from Cinna five hundred Horſe tha 
he was carrying to Dolabella into Aft i. At- 
ter that he ſail d to Demetrius, and there 
ſeiz d a great Quantity of Arms, that had 
been provided by the Command of Jul 
Cz ſar for the Parthian War, and were 
now deſign'd to be ſent to Antony. Then 
was Macedonia put into his Hands, and de. 
liver'd up by Horteuſius the Pretor, and all 
the Kings and Potentates round about 
willingly offer'd themſelves to joyn with 
him. When News was brought that Cai- 


ur, the Brother of Antony, having paſſed 
through Ttaly, was marched on directly 
to join the Forces that Cabinius com- 
manded in Dyrrachium and Apollonia, 
Brutus deſign'd to prevent him, and to 
ſeize them firſt, and in all haſte * 
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forwards with thoſe that he had about 
him; his March was very difficult, 
through rugged Places, and in a great 
Snow, but ſo ſwift, that he had left thoſe 
that were to bring his Proviſions a great 
Way behind. And now being very near 
to Dyrrachium, with Wearineſs and Cold, 
he fell into a Diſtemper call'd Bulimia, or 
Violent Hunger: This is a Diſeaſe that 
ſeizes both Men and Cattel, after much 
Labour, and eſpecially in a great Snow : 
Whether it is cauſed by the natural Heat, 
which, when the Body 1s ſeized with Cold, 
is forc'd all inwards, and ſuddenly con- 
ſumes all the Nouriſhment laid in; or 
whether the ſharp and ſubtil Vapour, 
which comes from the Snow as it diſ- 
ſolves, cuts the Body, as it were, and de- 
ſtroys the Heat which is thence diſ- 
perſed through the Pores; for the Sweat- 
ings, which are frequent in this Diſtem- 
per, ſeem to ariſe from the Heat meeting 
wich the Cold, and being quencht by it 


in the Superficies of the Body. But of 


this J have in another Place diſcourſed 
more at large. Brutus growing very 
faint, and there being none in the whole 
Army that had any thing for him to eat, 
his Servants were forced to have Recourſe 
to the Enemy, and going as far as to the 
very Gates of the City, begg'd Bread of 


the Centinels that were upon Duty. As 
ſoon 
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ſoon as they heard of the ſad Eſtate of 
Brutus, they came themſelves, and 
brought both Meat and Drink along with 
them; for which Act of Humanity Bru 
tus, when he took the City, ſhew'd all 
Kindneſs and Civility, not to them only, 
but to all the reſt of the Inhabitants for their 
Sakes. 

Caius Autonius being now arriv'd at 
Apollonia, ſummon'd all the Soldiers that 
were near that City to joyn bim there; 
but finding that they nevertheleſs went all 
to Brutus, and ſuſpecting that even 
thoſe of Apollonia were inclin'd to the 
ſame Party, he quitted that City, and 
came to Buthrotus; having firſt loſt three 
Companies of his Men, that in ther 
March thither were cut to Pieces by 
Brutus. After this he attempting to make 
himſelf Maſter of ſome ſtrong Places 3. 
bout Byllis, which the Enemy had frſt 
ſeiz'd, he was overcome in a ſet Battel 
by young Cicero, to whom Brutus gave 
the Command of the Army that Day, and 
whoſe Conduct he made Uſe of often, 
and with great Succeſs. Cains Antonins 


was ſurpriz'd in a marſhy Place, from 


whence he could not retire; and Brutus, 
having him in his Power, would not ſuffer 
his own Soldiers to fall upon thoſe of 
the Enemy; but encompaſſing them with 


his Horſe, gave Command that none of 
them 
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them ſhould be kill'd, for that in a little 
time they would all be of his ſide; which 
accordingly came to paſs, for they ſur- 
render d both themſelves and their Gene- 
ral: So that Brutus had by this time a ve- 
ry great and conſiderable Army. He 
ſhew'd all Marks of Honour and Eſteem to 
Caius Antonius for a long time, nor took 
any of his Titles or Dignities away, tho? as 
ſome report, he had ſeveral Letters from 
Rome, and particularly from Cicero, advi- 
ſing him to put him to Death. But at laſt 
Brutus perceiving that he began to hold 
private Conſults, and corrupt his Officers, 
and was raiſing a Sedition amongſt the 
Soldiers, he put him aboard a Ship, and 
kept him cloſe Priſoner. In the mean 
time, the Soldiers that had been corrupt- 
ed by Caius, had retir'd to 2 and 
ſent Word to Brutus, deſiring him to 
come to them thither. He anſwer'd, That 
this was hot the Cuſtom of the Romans, 
but that it became thoſe who had offended 
to come themſelves to their General, and 
beg Forgiveneſs of their Crimes , which 
they did, and accordingly receiv'd their 
Pardon. 

As he was preparing to paſs into Aſia, 
there was an Account brought to him of 
the Alteration that had happen'd at Rome, 
where the young Cæſar aſſiſted by the Se- 
nate, in Oppoſition to Antony, was got into 

great 
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great Power. And having now thrown his 
Competitor out of Ita, began himſelf 


to be very formidable: Suing for the 


Conſulſhip contrary to Law, and main- 
taining a great Army, of which the 


Common-wealth had no manner of Need, 
At length perceiving that the Senate, dif- 
ſatisfied with his Proceedings, began to 


caſt their Eyes abroad upon Brutus, and 
decreed and confirm'd the Government of 
ſeveral Provinces to him, he was in ſome 
Apprehenſion of Danger. Therefore dif- 
patching Meſſengers to Antony, he de- 
ſir'd that there might be a Reconciliation, 
and a ſtrict Friendſhip becween them. 
Then drawing all his Forces about the 
City he made himſelf be choſen Conſul, 
tho' he was but very young, being ſcarce 
twenty Years old, as he himſelf writes in 
his Commentaries. At his firſt Entry 
upon the Conſulſhip he immediately or- 
der'd a Judicial Proceſs to be iflued out a- 
gainſt Bratus and his Accomplices, for 
having murther'd the greateſt Man, and 
the higheſt Magiſtrate of Rome, with- 
out being heard or condemn'd ; and ap- 
pointed L. Cornificius to accuſe Brutus, 
and M. Agrippa to accuſe Caſſius. None 
appearing to plead their Cauſe, the 
Judges were forced to paſs Sentence and 
condemn them both. It is reported, that 
when the Crier (as the Cuſtom wo 
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with a loud Voice cited Brutus to appear, 
the People could not keep in their dighs, 
and thoſe of the beſt Quality hung down 
their Heads for Grief. Publius Silicins 
was ſeen to burſt out into Tears, which 
was the Cauſe that not long after he was 
put down in the Liſt of thoſe that were 
proſcrib'd. Now the Triumviri, Ceſar, 
Antony and Lepidus, being perfectly re- 
concil'd, ſhar'd the Provinces among them- 
ſelves, and made up the Catalogue of 
Proſcription, wherein were ſet down thoſe 
that were defign'd for Slaughter, amount- 
ing to two hundred Men, in which Num- 
ber Cicero was flain. This News be- 
ing brought to Brutus in Macedonia, he 
was forc'd to ſend Orders to Hortenſius, 
that he ſhould kill Caius Autonius, in Re- 
venge of the Death of Cicero his Friend, 
and Decius Brutus his near Kinſman, who 
alſo was proſcrib'd and flain. Upon this 
Account it was that Antony, having after- 
wards taken Hortenſius in the Battel of 
ve oof flew him upon his Brother's 

Tomb. But Brutus expreſs'd himſelf more 
aſnam'd for the Cauſe of Cicero's Death, 
than griev'd for the Misfortune of it, and 
could not help accuſing his Friends at 
Rome, that they were Slaves more 
through their own Fault, than thoſe that 
Lorded over them : That could ſee and be 


preſent, and yet ſuffer thoſe things, which 
even 
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even to hear related, ought to them to have 
been inſvffterable. 

Now Brutus having made his Army, 
that was already very conſiderable, pas 
into Aſia; order'd a Fleet to be made rea. 
dy in Bythinia and Cyzicum for them to 
imbark in: But himſelf going the Way 
by Land, took Care to ſettle and confirm 
to himſelf all the Cities, and gave Audi. 
ence to the Princes of the Parts thro 
which he paſt; and ſent Orders to Caſſius 
into Hria to come to him, and leave his 
intended Journey into Agypt; letting him 
underſtand, that it was not to gain an Em- 
os for themſelves, but to free their 

untry, that they went thus wandring 
about, and had got an Army together, 
whoſe Buſineſs it was to deſtroy Tyrants: 
That therefore, if they remember'd and 
refolv'd to perſevere in their firſt Intenti- 
ons, they ought not to be too far from 
Italy, but to make what haſte they could 
thither, and endeavour to relieve their er 
low-Cit1zens from Oppreſlion. 

Caſſius obey'd his Summons, and re- 
turn'd ; and Brutus went to meet him: 
And at Smyrna they both met ; which 
was the firſt time they had ſeen one ano- 
ther ſince they parted at the Piræum in 
Athens ; one for Syria, and the other for 


Macedonia. They were both over. joy d, 


and rais'd to the higheſt Degree of Con- 
fidence 
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fidence of their Succeſs, from the Forces 
that each of them had got together: Since 
they who had fled from Itah, like the 
moſt deſpicable Exiles, without Mony, 
without Arms, without a Ship, or a Sol- 
dier, or a City to rely on, 1n a little time 
after had met together, ſo well furniſh'd 
with Shipping and Mony, and an Army 
both of Horſe and Foot, that they were 
in a Condition to contend for the Empire 
of Rome. Caſſius was deſirous to ſhew as 
much Reſpect and Honour to Brutus, as 
Brutus did to him: But Brutus ſtill pre- 
vented him, for the moſt part coming to 
him, both becauſe he was the elder Man, 
and of a more weak Conſtitution than him- 
ſelf. Men generally reckon'd Ca a very 
expert Soldier, but of a harih and angry 
Nature, and one that deſir'd to Command 
rather by Fear than Love; though on the 
other fide among his familiar Acquain- 
tance he was given to ſcurrilous Jeſt- 
ing, and lov'd to play the Buffoon. But 
Brutus, for the ſake of his Virtue, was 
eſteemed by the People, belov'd by his 
Friends, almir'd by the beſt Men, and 
hated by nohe, no, not his Enemies 
themſelves : For he was a Man of an ex- 
traordinary mild Nature, of a great Spi- 
rit, inſenſible of the Paſſions of Anger, 
or Pleaſure, or „ ſteady and 
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inflexible in his Opinion, and zealous for 
whatever he thought right and honeſt. 
And that which gain'd him the greateſt 
Credit and Reputation among the People, 


Pompey the Great himſelf, had over. 
come Cæſar, would have ſubmitted his 
Power to the Laws, but would have ever 
managed the Publick Affairs himſelf; only 
ſoothing the People with the ſpecious Name 
of Conſul or Dictator, or ſome other mil- 
der Title than King. 

But they thought that Caſſius, being 1 
Man govern'd by Anger and Paſſion, and 
carried often by his covetous Humour 
beyond the Bounds of Juſtice ; endur'd 
all theſe Hardſhips of War, and Travel, 
and Danger, rather to obtain Dominion 
to himſelf, than Liberty to the People. 
And as for the former Diſturbers of the 
Peace of Rome, whether a Cinna, a Mart 
1, or a Carbo, it is manifeſt that they ha- 
ving ſet their Country as a Stake for him 
that ſhould win, did almoſt own in expreſs 
terms, that they fought for Empire. But 
even the Enemies of Brutus can't lay this 


Accuſation to his Charge: Nay, many | 


| 

was their Belief that his Deſigns in this 

whole Undertaking were honourable and 

juſt. For they could not _ that even 
e 


have heard Antony himſelf ſay, That 
Brutus was the only Man that conſpir'd & | 


gainſt Ceſar, out of a Senſe of the Gar) 
and | 
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and Juſtice of the Action; but that all the 
reſt roſe up againſt the MAN, and not the 
TYRANT: From private Envy and 
Malice of their own. And it is plain, that 
Brutus (by what he writes himſelf) did 
not ſo much rely upon his Forces, as up- 
on his own Virtue : For thus he ſpeaks 
in his Epiſtle to Atticus, immediately be- 
fore he was to engage with the Enemy. 
That his Affairs were in the beſt ſtate of 
Fortune that he could wiſh; for that either 
he ſhould overcome, and reftore Liberty to 
the People of Rome, or die, and be himſelf 
free from Slavery. That other things be- 
ing agreed upon aud ſettled, one thing was 
wet in doubt, whether they ſhould live or die 
Free Men. He adds further, That Mark 
Antony had receiv'd 2 juſt Puniſpment for 
his Folly, who «hen he might have been 
numbred with Brutus, and Caſſius, and 
Cato, world join himſelf to Octavius : 
That tho they ſhould not now be both over- 
come, they ſoon would fight among them- 
ſetves. And in this he ſeems to have been 


no ill Prophet. Now, when they were. 


at Smyrna, Brutus deſir'd Caſſius that he 
might have part of the great Treaſure 
that Caſſius had heaped up, becauſe all 
his own was expended in furniſhing out 
fuch a Fleet of Ships as was ſufficient to 
keep all the Sea in their Power. Bur 
Caſſins's Friends diſſuaded him from this: 
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for, ſaid they, it is not juſt that the Mony | 
which you with ſo much Parſimony keep, 
and with ſo much Envy have got, ſhould | 
be given to him, to be diſpoſed of in ma. 
king himſelf popular, and gaining the F+ 
vour of the Soldiers. Notwithſtanding 
which, Caſſius gave him a third part of al 
that he had; and then they parted each to 
their ſeveral Commands. Cafſies having | 
taken Rhodes, behaved himſelf there with 

very great Cruelty; though at his firſt 
Entry, when ſome had calld him Lid 
and King, he anſwer'd, that he was nei . 
ther King nor Lord, but the Deſtroyer and | | 
Puniſher of a King and Lord. Brutus, on 
the other part, ſent to the Lyc:ans, to de. 
mand from them a Supply of Mony and 
Men; but Naucrates, a popular Man & 
mong them, perſuaded the City to rebel; 
fo that ſome of the Country poſſeſs d then- 
ſelves of ſeveral little Mountains and Hill, 
with a Deſign to hinder Brutus's Paſlage: 

Brutus, at firſt, ſent out a Party cf | 
Horſe, which ſurprizing them at Dinner, 
kill'd fix hundred of them; and after 
wards, having taken all their ſmall Town | 
and Villages round about, he ſet all his Pr. 
ſoners free without Ranſom ; hoping 0 
win the whole Nation by his Clemenc). 
But they continu'd obſtinate; filld wil 
Anger for what they had ſuffer'd, 7 10 
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ſpiſing his Goodneſs and Humanity; "cill 
Brutus, having forc'd the moſt Warlike 
of them into the City of Xanthus, be- 
ſieged them there. Several endeavour'd 
to make their Eſcape by Swimming and 
Diving under the River, but were taken 
by Nets for that purpoſe let down, which 
had little Bells at the top, which gave 
preſent notice of any that was taken in 
them. The Xanthians after that made 
a Sally in the Nizht, and ſeizing ſeveral 
of the Battering Engines, ſet them on 
Fire; but being ſoon perceived by rhe 
Romans, were beaten back to their Wall; 
and there being a very violent Wind, it 
forc'd the Flames to the Battlements of 
the City with ſuch fierceneſs, that ſe- 
veral of the adjoining Houſes took Fire. 
But Brutus, fearing leſt the whole City 
ſhould be deſtroyed, commanded his own 
Soldiers to aſſiſt thoſe of the City, and 
to quench the Fire. But the Lyciaus were 
on a ſudden poſſeſs'd with a ſtrange and 
incredible Deſpair; ſuch a Frenzy which 
cannot be better expreſt, than by calling 
it a violent Deſire to die; for both Wo- 
men and Children, the Bond- men and the 
Free, thoſe of all Ages, and of all Con- 
ditions, ſtrove to force away the Sol- 
diers, that came in to their Aſſiſtance, 
from the Walls; and themſelves gather- 
ing together Reeds, and Wood, and what- 
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ever combuſtible Matter they could, ſpread 
the Fire over the whole City, feeding it 
with whatever Fuel they could, and b 
all poſlible means exciting its Fury; 7 
that the Flame having diſpers'd it (elf, 
and incircled the whole City, blaz'd out 
in ſo terrible a manner, that Brutus being 
extreamly affſicte at their Calamity, got 
himſelf on Horſe-back, and rid round 
the Walls, earneſtly deſirous to preſerve 
the City; and {ſtretching forth his Hands 
to the Xanthians, beggd of them, that 
they would ſpare themfelves, and ſave 
their Town. Yet none regarded his En- 
treaties, but by all manner of ways {trove 
to deſtroy themſelves; not only Men and 
Women, but even Boys and little Chil 
dren, with a hideous Out-cry ſome leap'd 
into the Fire, others threw themſelves 
from the Walls, others fell upon their Pa- 
rent's Swords, opening their Breaſts, and 
deſiring to be flain. After the Deſtructi- 
on of the City, there was found a We 
man who had hanged her ſelf, with her 
young Child hanging from her Neck, and 
the Torch in her Hand with which ſhe 
had fired her own Houſe: It was ſo Tra- 
gical a fight, that Brutus could not er. 
dure to ſee it; but wept at the very Rel 
tion of it; and proclaim'd a Reward to — 
Soldier that could fave a Xanthian. An 
it is faid, that an hundred and fifty on) 
| | we 
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were preſery'd, and that too againſt their 

Wills. Thus the Xanthians, after a long 
ſpace of Years, the fatal Period of their 
Deſtruction being, as it were, accompliſh'd, 
by their deſperate Courage, reviv'd the 
Memory of the Calamity of their Fore- 
fathers, who after the very ſame manner 
in the Perſian War had fir'd their City, 
and deſtroyed themſelves. 

Brutus, after this, finding the Pata- 
rians reſolved to make reſiſtance, and hold 
out their City againſt him, was very un- 
willing to Beſiege it; and was in great 

rplexity leſt the fame Frenzy might 
le them too. But having in his Power 
ſome of their Women Captives, he diſ- 
miſs'd them all without any Ranſom; 
who returning, and giving an account to 
their Husbands and Fathers, who were 
of the greateſt Quality, what an excel- 
lent Man Brutus was; how Sober, how 
Temperate, and how Juſt, perſuaded 
them to yield themſelves, and put their 
City into his Hands. From this time, all 
the Cities round about came in to his 
Power, ſubmitting themſelves to him, and 
found him gracious and merciful, even 
beyond their hopes. For though C/ 
ſus at the ſame time had compell'd the 
Rhodians to bring in all the Silver and 
Gold that each of 'em privately was 
Maſter of ; by which he rais'd a Sum of 
014: eight 
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eight thouſand Talents, and beſides that, 
condemn'd the Publick to pay the Sum of 
five hundred Talents more. Ya Brutus, 
not having taken above a hun lred and 
fifty Talents from the Lycians, and ha- 
ving done them no other manner of In- 
jury, parted from thence with his Army 
to Ionia. Through the whole Courſe of 
this Expedition, Brutus did many memo- 
rable Acts of Juſtice, in diſpenſing Re- 
wards and Puniſhments to tuch as had 
deſerved either: One of which I will 
relate, becauſe he himſelf, and all the 
Nobility of Rome, were pleas'd wich it 
above all the reſt. When Pompey the 
Great, being overthrown by Cæſar, had 
ſted to Agypr, and landed near Peluſun, 
the Protectors of the young King con- 
ſulted among themſelves, what was fit 
to be done on that Occaſion, nor could 
all agree in the ſame Opinion; ſome be- 
ing for receiving him, others for driving 
him from A:gypt: But Theodotns, a Chia 
by Birth, and a Mercenary Teacher of 
Rhetori-k, then attending upon the King, 
and for want of better Men, being ad- 
mitted into the Council, undertook to 
convince 'em, that both Parties were in 
the wrong; thoſe that counſell'd to fe- 
ceive Pompey, and thoſe that advis'd to 
ſend him away: That in their preſent 
Cafe, one thing only was neceſſary, 3 
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him, and to flay him; and ended his 
Speech with the Proverb, That dead Men 
don't bite. The Council agreed to his 
Opinion, and Pompey the Great (an Ex- 
ample of incredible and un-foreſeen E- 
vents) was flain; and flain by the Rhe- 
toricx and Eloquence of Theodotns, as 
that Sophiſter himſelf had the Impudence 
to boaſt. Not long after, when Cz/ar 
came to Ag t, ſome of the Murtherers re- 
ceiv'd their juſt Reward, and were put to 
Death as they deferv'd. But Theodotrs, 
though he had gained from Fortune a lit- 
tle time for a poor deſpicable and wan- 
dring Life, yet could not lye hid from 
Brutus as he paſs'd through Aſia; but 
being ſeiz'd by him and executed, had his 
* made more memorable than his 
ife. 

About this time Brutus {ent to Caſing, 
to come to him at the City of Sardis; and, 
when he was on his Journey, went forth 
with his Friends to meet him; and the 
whole Army being in Array, ſaluted each 
of them with the Name of Emperor. 
Now (as it uſually happens in Bulineſs 
of great Concern, and wherein many 
Friends, and many Comman lers are en- 
gag d) ſeveral Jealouſies of ea h other, 
and private Accuſations having paſs'd be- 
tween Brutus and Caſſius, they reſolved, 
before they enter'd upon any other Buſi- 
neſs, 
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neſs, immediately to withdraw into ſome 
private Apartment; where the Door be. 
ing ſhut, and they two alone, they began 
firſt to expoſtulate, then to diſpute hoch, 
and accuſe each other; after that from the 
Liberty of Speech and hard Words, that 
palſs'd between them, they were tranſport. 
ed into Paſſion, and at laſt burſt out into 
Tears. Their Friends, who ſtood with- 
out, were amaz'd, hearing them loud and 
angry, and fear'd left ſome Miſchief might 
follow, but yet durſt not interrupt them, 
being commanded not to enter the Room 
But Marcus Favonius, one that had been 
a Follower of Cato, and not ſo much for 
his Reaſon or Wiſdom, as for his wild 
and frantick Carriage, would paſs for a 
Philoſopher, was ruſhing in upon them, 
but was hindred by the Attendants; but 
it was a hard Matter to ſtop Favonius, 
where-ever his Wildneſs hurried him; 
for he was fierce and violent in all his 
Behaviour: And tho' he was a Senator, 
vet thinking that one of the leaſt of his 
Excellencies, he valued himſelf more 
upon a Sort of Cynical Liberty of ſpeaking 


what he pleaſed; which ſometimes WS | 


diverting enough to thoſe that would 
interpret in Jeſt his Importunate Scurrility. 
This Favonius breaking by Force through 


thoſe that kept the Doors, enter'd ys 
the 
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the Chamber, and with a mimical Voice 
onounc'd this Verſe that Homer makes 


Neſtor uſe, 
Be rul d, for I am elder than you both. 


This made Caf/iins ugh ; but Brutus 
thruſt him out, calling him Impudent 
and counterfeit Cynick; but yer for the 
preſent this put an End to their Diſpute, 
and they boch parte:!l. Caftus made a 
Supper that Night, and Brutus invited 
his Friends thither; when they were ſat 
down, F2vonius having bath'd, came in 
among them; Brutus calld out aloud, 
and told him, that he was not invited, 
and bid kim go {it at the lower End of 
the Table But he violently thruſt him- 
ſelf in, and ſate down in the Middle, 
where he diverted the whole Company 
all the time of their Entertainment with 
Drollery and Philoſophy. The next Day 
after, upon the Accufation of the Sardianc, 
Brutus publickly diſgraced and condem- 
ned Lucius Pella, one that had been Cen- 
ſor of Rome, and employed in Offices of 
Truſt by himſelf, for having embezzell'd 
the Publick Mony. This Action did not 
a little vex Caſſius; for, but a few Days 
before, two of his own Friends being 
accus'd of the ſame Crime, he only in 
private admoniſh'd them, but in 3 
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abſolved them, and continued them in their 
Office; and upon this Occaſion he accuſed 
Brutns of too much Rigour and Severity 
of Juſtice, in a time which required them 
to uſe more Gentleneſs and Favour. In 


Anſwer to this, Brutaxs bid him remem- 


| 


«« ber the [des of March, (the Day when 


« they kilPd Cæſar) who himſelf did nei- 
ether vex nor grieve all Mankind, but was 
© only the Support and Strength of thoſe 
&« that did; he bid him conſider, that if 
there was any Colour for Juſtice to be 
© neglected, it had been better to have 
e ſuffered the Injuſtice of Cæſar's Friends, 
« than to give Impunity to their own; fer 
« then, ſaid he, we could have been ac- 
© cuſed of Cowardiſe only; whereas now 
« we are liable to the Accuſation of Inju- 
« {ti e, after all cur Pain and Dangers which 
« we endure : By which we may perceive 
what was Brutus's Purpoſe, and the Rule 
of all his Actions. 

About the time that they had deſigned 
to paſs out of Aſia into Europe, it was faid, 
that a wonderful Apparition was ſeen xl 
Brutus. He was naturally given to muc 
Watching, an] being uſed to great Mode-. 
ration in his Diet, and having perpetual 
Employment, he allowed but a very ſmall 
Portion of time for Sleep: He never ſlept 
in the Day-time, and in the Night then 


only when all his Buſineſs was finiſhed, 
| an 
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and when every one elſe being gone to 
Reſt, he had no Body to diſcourie with 
him. But at this time the War being 
begun, having the whole State of it to 
conſider of, and being very careful and 
ſollicitous of che Event, after his firſt Sleep, 
which he took moJerately juſt after Sn 
per, he ſpent all the reſt of the Night 
in managing his moſt 4 Affairs; 
which if he had diſpatched in time, he 
employed himſelf in Reading, till the 
third Watch; at which time the Centu- 
rions and Tribunes were uſed to come to 
him for Orders. Thus one Night, be- 
fore he paſſed out of Aſia, he was very 
late all alone in his Tent, with a dim 
Light burning by him, all the reſt of the 
Army being hutht and filent; and mu- 
ling with himielf, and very thoughtful, 
as he turned his Eye to the Door, he ſaw 
a terrible and ſtrange Appearance of a 
prodigious and frightful Body coming 
towards him without ſpeaking. Brutus 
boldly ask'd it, J/hat art thou? Man or 
God? Or, upon what Buſineſs doſt thou 
come to us? The Spirit anſwered, I am 
thy Evil Genius, Brutus: Thou ſhalt ſee 
me at Philippi. To which Brutus not 
- all diſturb'd replied, Then I will ſee 
thee. 

As ſoon as the Apparition vaniſh'd, he 
call'd his Servants to him, who all told 


him, 
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him, that they had neither heard any 
Voice, nor ſeen any Viſion : From that 


time he continued watching, till the 
Morning; and then went to Ca//ins, and 
related to him the Apparition he had 
ſeen. He being bred up in the Principle; 
of Epicurus's Philoſophy , and being of. 


ten us'd to __ with Brutus concern- 
this Nature, ſpoke to hin 
thus upon this Occaſion ; Brutus, Ir i 


ing Matters o 


the Opinion of our Sect, that all that ur 
feet or ſee, is not real and true; but that 
our Senſe is a moſt ſlippery and deceitful 
Thing: The Mind, which is more quickau 
ſubtile, moves and varies that into all nu. 
ner of Idca's, which have no real Exiſtence 
in Nature, as readily as we imprint any Form 
upon Wax; fo that it is eaſie for the Soul of 
Man, which has in it ſelf both that whith 
forms, and that which is formed, to vary it 
into what Shapes it pleaſes. This ts evident 
from the ſudden Changes of our Dreams, in 
which the Imagination upon very ſlight 
Principles, repreſents tous all Sorts of Paf 
ſions of the dl, and Appearances of Thing: 
for it is the Nature of the Mind to be in per- 
petual Motion, an'! that Motion is our Im- 
gination nd Thought: But beſides all this 
in your caſe, t e Body being tired and wort 
out with continual Labours and Cares; 1d. 
turally works upon the Mind, and keeps it u 
Suſpence and Trouble. But that there * 
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be any ſuch thing as Demons or Spirits, or 


if there were, that they ſhould have human 
Shape, or Voice, or Power, that can reach 
to us, is altogether improbable; though I 
confeſs I could wiſh that there were ſuch 
Brings, that we might not rely upon our 
Arms only, and our Horſes, and our Navy, 
all which are ſo great and powerful, but 
might be confident of the Aſſiſtance of the 


| Gods alſo, in this our moſt Sacred and Ho- 


nourable Attempt. 

With ſuch Diſcourſes as theſe, Caſſius 
in ſome manner ſettled and compoled the 
Mind of Brutus. 

As ſoon as the Army began to march 
from whence they were encamped, two 
Eagles flew to them, and ligh:ed on the 
two firſt Enſigns, and continually fol- 
lowed the Soldiers, and were fed by 
them till they came to Philippi, and 
there but cne Day before the Fight they 
both flew away. Brutus had already re- 
duced moſt of the Places and People of 
theſe Parts, but he marched on as far as 
to the Coaſts of Thaſſos, that if there 
were any City, or Man of Power, that 
yet ſtood out, he might force them all 
to Subjection. In theſe Parts Norbanus 
was encamped, in a Place called The 
Streights, near Symbolon : Him they fur- 
rounded in fuch Sort, as they forced him 
to diſlodge and quit the Place; and Nor- 

banus 
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banus narrowly eſcaped lofing his whole 
Army; Cæſar, by reaſon of his Sicknek 
being left behind For he ha ceftainly 
been loſt, had not Antony arrived to his 
Relief with ſuch wonderful Swiftneſs, 
that Brutus could not believe that he wa; 
come. Cæ ſar came up to -the Army ten 
Days after. Brutus was encamped over 
againſt him, and Caſſius over againit 4x 
tony. The Space between the two Ar. 
mies is called by the Romans the Fields 
of Philippi. Never did two ſo great N. 
man Armies, appear together ready to en. 
gage each other. The Army of Bratu: 
was ſomewhat leſs in Number than that | 
of Cæſar: But in the Splendidneſs of thei | 
Arms, and Richneſs of their Equipage, it 
did wonderfully exceed; for moſt of their 
Arms were of Gold and Silver, which 
Brutus had laviſhly beſtowed among them: 
For though in other Things Brutus had 
accuſtomed his Commanders to uſe al 
Frugality and Moderation, yet he thought 
that the Riches which Soldiers carried 
about them in their Hands, and on their 
Bodies, would ſtir up the Ambition of 
thoſe that were deſirous of Glory ; and 
make thoſe that were covetous, 
Lovers of Gain, fight the more valiantly to 
reſerve their Arms, which were then 
ſtate. 
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Ceſar made a View and Luſtration of 
his Army within his Trenches, and diſtri- 
buted only a little Corn, and but five Drach- 
ma's to each Soldier for their Sacrifice they 
were to make. But Brutus, either pity- 
ing this Poverty, or diſdaining this Mean- 
neſs of Spirit in Cz/ar, firſt, as the Cuſtom 
was, made a general Muſter and Luſtrati- 
on of his Army in the open Field, and then 
diſtributed a great number of Beaſts for Sa- 
crifice to every Band, and fifty Drachma's 
to every Sollier: So that in the Love of 
his Soldiers, and their readineſs to fight 
for him, Brutus had much the Advantage 
of Cæſar. But at the time of Luſtration, 
it is reported, that an unlucky Omen hap- 
pened to Caſſius; for one of his Officers 
preſenting him with a Ga: land that he was 
to wear at Sacriiice, gave it him with the 
Inſide outward: Farther, it is faid, That 
ſome time beſore, at a certain ſolemn Pro- 
ceſſion, the Golden Image of Victory, 
which was carried before Caſſiuc, fell down 
by a ſlip of him that carried ir. Beſides 
this, there appear'd many Birds of Prey 
wy about the Camp, and ſeveral Swarms 
of Bees, were ſeen in a Place within the 
Trenches, which Place the Soothſayers 
ordered to be ſhut out from the Camp, to 
remove the Superſlition which inſenſibl 
began to prevail * Caſſius himſelf, 
t in 
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in ſpite of his pe Philoſophy, but 
had wholly infected and ſubdued the Sol- 
diers: From whence it was that Caſſius was 
very unwilling to put all to the hazard of 
a preſent Battel, but adviſed rather to draw 
out the War till farther time; conſidering 
that 1 ſtronger in Mony and Pro- 
viſions, but in the Number and Men infe- 
rior. But Brutus, on the contrary, was 
ſtill, as formerly, deſirous to come with 
all ſpeed to the Deciſion of a Battel; that 
{o he might either reſtore his Country to 
her Liberty, or elſe deliver from their M. 
ſery all thoſe Men that he had haraſsd 
with the ces, and the Troubles and 
Dangers of the War. And finding alſo his 
Light-Horſe, in ſeveral Skirmiſhes, ſtill to 
have had the better, he was the more en- 
couraged and reſolved : And ſome of the 
Soldiers having deſerted, and gone to the 
Enemy, and others beginning to accuſe 
and ſuſpect one another, many of Caſþur's 
Friends in the Council chang'd their Opi- 
ions to that of Brutus. But there was one 
of Brutus's Party, named Atellius, who 
oppos'd his Reſolution, adviſing rather that 
they ſhould tarry till the next Winter. And 
when Brutus ask'd him, In how much bet 
ter a Condition he haped to be a Tear after! 


longer. 
. 8 Caſſin! 
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Caſſins was much diſpleaſed at this An- 
ſwer; and among all the reſt, Atellius 
was had in much Diſeſteem for it: And 
it was preſently reſolved to give Battel 
the next Day. Brutus that Night at Sup- 
per thew'd himſelf very chearful and full 
of Hope ; and entertain'd his Gueſts with 


| Reaſonings and Diſcourſes of Philoſophy, 


and afterwards went to his Reſt. But 
Meſſala fays, that Caſſius ſupp'd privately 
with a few of his neareſt Acquaintance ; 
and that he appear'd thoughtful and fi- 
lent, contrary to his Temper and Cu- 
ſtom. That after Supper he took him ear- 
neſtly by the Hand, and ſpeaking to him 
kindly, as his manner was, faid in Greet, 
Bear witneſs for me, Meſſala, that I am 
brought into the ſame Neceſſity, as Pompey 
the Great was before me, of hazarding the 
Liberty of my Country upon one Battel : 
Tet ought we to be of Courage, relying on 
our good Fortune, which it were unjuſt to 
miſtruſt, though we have taken evil Coun- 


fels. Theſe, Meſſala ſays, were the laſt 


Words that Caſſius ſpake before he bad 
him farewel; and that he invited him to 
Supper with him the next Night, being 
his — As ſoon as it was Morning, 
the Signal of Battel, a Scarlet Coat, 
was ſet out in Brutus's and Caf/izs's Camp, 
and they themſelves met in the middle 
ſpace between their two Armies: There 

Tt 2 Caſſius 
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Caſſius ſpoke thus to Brutus, The God: | 
grant, O Brutus, that this Day we may over- 


come, and that all the reſt of our time wemay 
live a happy Life together. But ſince the 
greateſt of human Concerns are the muſt 
uncertain, and ſince it will be very diff. 
cult for us ever to ſee one another again, i 
the Battel ſhould go againſt us, tell me, what 
is your Reſolution concerning Flight and 
Death? Brutus anſwer'd, When I was young, 
Caſlius, and unctilful in Aﬀairs, I was en. 
gaged, I know not how, into an Opinion of 
* * which made me accuſe Cato for 
killing himſelf, as thinking it an irreliguu: 
Act againſt the Gods, nor any way valiam 
among Men, not to ſubmit to Divine Pri 
vidence, nor to be able fearleſly to recent 
and undergo whatever Tl ſhall happen, but 
to fly from it. But now in the midſt of Da- 
ger I am quite of another Mind; for if Pri 
vidence ſhall not diſpoſe what we now in. 
dertake according to our Wiſhes, I refolveti 
try no farther 00: nor make any more pre- 
parations for War, but will die contentel 
with my Fortune. For I already have given 


up 175 Life to the Service of my Country 0 | 
the Id 


es of March; and all the time that 
T have lived ſince has been with Liberty aui 
Homour. 


Caſſius at theſe Words ſmil'd, and em 
bracing Brutus, ſaid, Vith theſe Refoli- | 


tions let us go on upon the Enemy; for 1 
el 


* * 
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ther we our ſelves ſhall conquer, or have no 
cauſe to fear thoſe that do. After this they 
diſcourſed among their Friends about the 
Ordering of the Battel: And Brutus de- 
fired of Ca/ſins, that he might command 
the Right Wing, though it was thought 
that this was more fit for Caſſius, in re- 
ard both of his Age, and his Experience: 
et even in this Caſſius comply'd with 
Brutus, and placed Meſſala with the va- 
lianteſt of all his Legions, in the ſame 
Wing. Brutus immediately drew out 
his Horſe. excellen:ly well equipp'd, and 
took the ſame Care of bringing up his 
Foot after them. Now Antony's Sol- 
diers were caſting a Trench from the 
Marſh by which they were encamped, to 
cut off Caſſius's Paſſage to the Sea. Cæſar 

was at a diſtance in his Tent, not bein 

able to be preſent, himſelf, by reaſon o 
his Sickneſs; but his Soldiers not ex- 
pecting that the Enemy would come to 
a ſet Battel, but only make ſome Excur- 
ſions with their Darts and light Arms to 
diſturb thoſe that were working in their 
Trenches, nor taking enough notice of 
them that were coming directly upon 
them, ready to give Battel, were amaz'd 
when they heard the confus'd, and the 
great Out- cry that came from the Tren- 
ches. In the mean while Brutus ſent his 
Tickets, in which was the word of Bat- 
Ti 3 tel, 
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tel, to the Captains;. and himfelf ridin 
about to all the Troops, encourage 
the Soldiers; but there were but few of 
them that underſtood the Word before 
they engaged, and the moſt of them 
not ſtaying for it, with great Fury and 
Shouting ran upon the Enemy. This 
Diſorder caus'd a great Confuſion in the 
Army, and the Legions were ſeatter'd 
and diſpers'd one from another: That of 
Meſtala firſt, and afterwards the next 
went beyond the left Wing of Cæſar; and 
having cut off, and pas d that Wing, 
with the Slaughter of not many of the 
Enemy, fell directly into Cæſar's Camp 
Octauius himſelf (as his owh Comment 
ries ſhew) had but juſt before been con- 


veyed away, upon the Perſuaſion of Ar- 


toriuc, one of his Friends, who had dreamt 
that he ſaw a Viſion, which commanded 
Ceſar to be catried out of the Camp. And 
it was believed that he was here lain; for 
the Soldiers had pierc'd his Litter, which 
was left empty, in matiy places with their 
Darts and Pikes. There was a great 
Slaughter in the Camp that was taken, 
and two Thouſand Lacedzmonians that 
were newly come to the Afliſtance of 
Ceſar, were all cut off together. The 
reſt of the Army that had not gone round 


by. the left Wing of Cæſar, but had en- 


aged his Front, cafily overthrew them, 
gaged „ 


—_— » 
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being in great Conſternation for the Loſs 
of their Camp, and flew upon the place 
three Legions; and being carried on with 
the ſtream of Victory, purſuing thoſe 
that fled, fell into the Camp with them, 
Brutus himſelf being there. But they 
that were conquered, took the Advan- 
tage of what the Conquerors did not 
conſider; for they fell upon that part of 
the main Body which they found ſhatter'd 
and unguarded, the right Wing being 
broke off from them, and furiouſly car- 
ried away in the Purſuit; yet they could 
not break into the midſt of their Battel, 
but were receiv'd with ſtrong Reſiſtance 
and Obſtinacy: Vet they put to Flight 
the left Wing, where Caſſius commanded, 
ing in great Diſorder, and ignorant of 


what had paſſed on the other Wing, and 


uing em to their Camp, they pilla- 
ged and deftroyed it, though neither of 
their Generals were preſent. For Antony 
as they ſay, to avoid the Fury of the firſt 
Onſet, had retir'd into the Marſh that 
was hard by; and Cz/ar was no where 
to be found after his being convey'd out 
of the Tents. But ſome of the Soldiers 
ſhew'd Brutus their Swords bloody, and 
Prcaced that they had Kill'd him; de- 
cribing bis Perſon and his Age. Now 
the midſt of Brutus's Battel had route 


all that reſiſted them with great Slaugh- 
his | Tt 4 ter, 
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ter; and Brutus was every where as 
plainly Conqueror, as on the other ſide 
Caſſius was cunquered. ' And this one 
Miſtake was the Ruin of their Affairs, 
That Brutus did not come to the Relief 
of Caſſius, thinking that he, as well as 
himſelf, was Conqueror; and that Caf 


ſius did not expect the Relief of Brutus, 


thinking that he too was overcome. For 
a Proof that the Victory was on Brutus's 
ſide, Meſſala urges his taking of three 
Eagles, and many Enſigns of the Enemy, 
without loſing any of his own. Brutus 
now returning from the Purſuit, after ha- 
ving deſtroyed Cz/ar's Camp, wonder'd 
that he could not ſee Caſſius Tent ſtand- 


ing high, as it was wont, and appearing 


above the reſt, nor any of the others ap- 
pearing round about it. For they were 
iminediately overturn'd, and pillaged by 
the Enemy upon their firſt falling into 
the Camp. But ſome that had a more 
quick and diſcerning Sight than the reſt, 
acquainted Brutus that they faw a great 
deal of ſhining Armour, and Silver Iat- 
ets 9 to and fro about Caftus's 
that they thought, that by 


their Number and their Armour, they 
could not be thoſe that they left to guard 
the Camp; but yet, that there did not 
appear fo g:eat a number of dead Bodies 
thereabouts, as is probable would * 


Vol. V. Marcus Brutus. 


been after the Defeat of ſo many Legions. 
This firſt made Brutus ſuſpect Caſſiuss 
Misfortune; and leaving a Guard in the 
Enemies Tent, call'd back thoſe that were 
in the Purſuit, and rally'd 'em together, 
to lead *em to the Relief of Caſſius, who 
was now in this condition: Firſt, he was 
angry at the firit Onſet that Brutus his 
Soldiers made without the Word of Bat- 
tel, or Command to charge. Then, af- 
ter they had overcome, he was as much 
diſpleaſed to ſee them all ruſh on to the 
Plunder and Spoil, and neglect to ſur- 
round and encompaſs the reſt of the 
Enemy. Beſides this, by his own Dela 
and Slowneſs, more than by the Briskneſs 
and Conduct of the Captains of the other 
fide, he found himſelf hemd in by the 
Right Wing of the Enemy, and all his 
Horſe making with all haſte their Eſcape, 
and flying towards the Sea; the Foot alfo 
began to fly, which he perceiving, la- 
bour'd as much as ever he could to hin- 
der their Flight, and bring them back; 
and ſnatching an Enſign out of the Hand 
of one that fled, he ſtuck it at his Feet, 
though he cculd hardly keep even his 


own Pretorian Band together: So that at 


laſt he was forced to fly with a few about 
him to a little Hill that over-look'd all the 
Plain. But he himſelf being weak-ſighted, 
diſcover'd nothing, only the ns 

| , of 
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of his Camp, and that with much Diff. 
culty; but they that were with him ſaw 
agreat Body of Horſe, ſent by Brat, 
moving towards him. Caſſius believ'd 
heſe were Enemies, and in Purſuit of 
um; and ſent away Tztinins (one of 
thoſe that was with him) to learn what 
they were. As ſoon as Brutus's Horſe 
ſaw him coming, and knew him to be a 
Friend, and a faithful Servant: of Caſſius, 
thoſe of them that were his more fami- 
lar Acquaintance ——_— out for Joy, 
and alighting from their Horſes, ſaluted 
and embraced him; and the reſt rode 
ound about him in great Triumph and 
Noiſe, through their Exceſs of Gladneſs at 
ſight of him. But this was the Occaſion 
of the greateſt Miſchief that could be: 
For Caſſius really thought that Titinin 
had been taken by the Enemy, and cryd 
out, Through too much Fondneſs of Life, 
T have liv'd to endure the fight of my 
Friend taken by the Enemy before my Face. 
After which Words he retir'd into a pri- 
vate Tent, taking along with him only 
P;ndarus, one of his Freed-men, whom he 
had reſerved for ſuch an Occaſion ever 


ſince the unhappy Battel againſt the Par- 


thians, where Craſſus was ſlain. But he 
eſcaped that Misfortune; but now wrap- 
ing his looſe Garment about his Head, 


e made his Neck bare, and held it forth 
wo OT | 8 
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to Pindarus, commanding him to ſtrike; 
and his Head was found lying ſevered 
from his Body; but no Man ever {aw Pia. 
darus after this Murther, from which ſome 
ſuſpected, that he had kill'd his Maſter 
without his Command. Soon after, 
they perceived who the Horſe-men were, 
ad ſaw Titinins crown'd with Garlands 
making what haſte he could towards Caf 


fius. But as ſoon as he underſtood, by the 


Cries and Lamentations of his afflicted 
Friends, the unfortunate Error and Death 
of his General, he drew his Sword, and 
having very much a-:cuſed and upbraided 
his own long Stay, that had cauſed it, he 
ſlew himſelf. Brutus, as ſoon as he was 
aſſur d of the Defeat of Caffms, made 
haſte to him; but heard nothing of his 
Death, till he came near his Camp: 
Then having lamented over his Body, 
calling him, The laſt of all the Romans, 
laying, That it was impoſſible that the City 


ſhould ever produce another Man of ſo great 


a Spirit; he ſent away the Body to be bu- 
red at Thaſſus, leſt celebrating his Fune- 
ral within the Camp, might breed ſome 
Diforder. He then gathered his Soldiers 
together, and comforted them, and ſeeing 
them deſtitute of all things neceſſary, he 
promis'd to eyery Man 2009 Drachma'\, 
in recompence of what he had loſt. | 


They 
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They at theſe Words took Courage 
and were aſtoniſh'd at the Magnificen e 
of the Gift, and waited upon him at his 
parting, with Shouts and Praiſes, mag. 
nifying him for the only General of all 
the four, who was not overcome in the 
Battel. And indeed he prov'd by his 
Actions that it was not without Reaſon 
he believ'd he ſhould Conquer; for with 
a few Legions he overthrew all that re- 
ſiſted him; and if all his Soldiers had 
fought, and the moſt of them had no: 

{s'd beyond the Enemy in Purſuit of the 

lunder, it is very likely that he had ut- 


terly defeated them all. There fell of 


his ſide eight thouſand Men, reckoning 
the Servants of the Army, whom Brutus 
call'd Brigas : And on the other fide, Mef 
ſala ſays, his Opinion is, that there were 
ſlain above twice that number; for which 
reaſon they were more out of Heart than 
Brutus, till a Servant of Caſſius, named 
Demetrius, came in the Evening to A 
tony, and brought to him the Garment 
which he had taken from his Maſter's 
dead Body, and his Sword : At the fight 
of which chey were ſo encouraged, that 
as ſoon as it was Morning they drew out 
their whole Force into the Field, and ſtood 
in Battel- Array againſt Bratus. But Brutus 
found both his Camps wavering and in 


Diſorder, (for his own being fill'd with 


Priſo- 
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Priſoners, requir'd a Guard more ſtrict 
than ordinary over 'em; and that of Ca 
fius was much diſcontented at the Change 
of their General; beſides, fome Envy 
and Hatred which thoſe that were con- 
quer'd bore to that part of the Army 
which were Conquerors ;) wherefore he 
thought it convenient to put his Army in 
Array, but to abſtain as much as he could 
from fighting. 

All the Slaves that were taken Priſo- 
ners, of which there was a great number 
that behav'd themſelves not without Su- 
ſpicion among the Sol liers, he com- 
manded to be flain; but of the Free men 
and Citizens, ſome he diſmiſs'd, ſaying, 
That among the Enemy they were rather 
Priſoners than with him; for with them 
they were Captives and Slaves, but with 
him Free-men and Citizens of Rome. 
Others he was forced to hide, and help 
them to eſcape privately, perceiving that 
ſome of his Friends and Commanders 
were implacably bent upon Revenge a- 
gainſt them. Among the Captives there 
was one Lolumuius, a Mimick, and Sac- 
culio, a Buftoon; of theſe Brutus took 
no manner of notice, but his Friends 
brought them before him, and accuſed 
them, thar even then in that Condition 
they did not refrain from their abuſive 
Jeſts and ſcurrilous Language. Brutus 

having 
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having his Mind taken up with other Af. 
fairs, ſaid nothing to their Accuſation; 
but the Judgment of Meſſal i Corvinus was, 
That they ſhould be whipp'd publickly 
upon a Scaffold, and fo ſent naked to the 
Captains of the Enemy, to ſhew 'em 
what fort of Fellow-Drinkers and Com- 
panions were fit for ſuch Warriors. At 
this ſome that were preſent laughed; 
but Publius Caſta, he that gave the firſt 
Wound to Cæſar, ſaid, That it was not 
decent to jeſt and make ſi merry at the Fu- 
neral of Caſſius. But yon, O Brutus, fays 
he, will ſheu what Eſteem you have for the 
memory of that General, in puniſhing or pre- 


ferving thoſe that ſtoffed and ſpoke abuſrue- 


9 of him. To this Brutus, with great In- 
dignation, reply'd, Why then, Caſca, 4 


you tell me of this, and not do your ſelf 


what you think fitting? This Anſwer of 
Brutus was taken for his Conſent to the 
Death of theſe wretched Men; ſo they were 
carried away and lain. 

After this he gave the Soldiers the 
Reward that he had promis'd them; and 
having ſlightly reprov'd 'em, for having 
fallen upon the Enemy in diſorder, with- 
out the Word of Battel or Command: 
He promis'd 'em, that if they behaved 
themſelves bravely in the next Engage- 
ment, he would give them up two Cines 


to ſpoil and plunder, Thefalonica and La- 
cedamon. 
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cedemon. This is the only inexcuſable 
Fault in the Life of Brutus; though A- 
tony and Cæſar were much more cruel in 
the Rewards that they gave to their 
Soldiers after Victory: For they drove 
cut almoſt all the old Inhabitants of Italy, 
to put their Soldiers in poſſeſſion of o- 
ther Mens Lands and Cities; but indeed 
their only Deſign and End in undertaking 
the War, was to obtain Dominion and 
Empire. But Brutus, for the Reputation 
of his Virtue, could not either overcome 
or ſave himſelf but with Juſtice and Ho- 
nour, eſpecially after the Death of Ca 
ſinus, who was generally accus'd of put- 
ting Brutus upon ſeveral violent and cruel 
Actions. But now, as in a Ship, when 
the Rudder is broken by a Storm, the 
Mariners fit and nail on ſome other piece 
of Wood inſtead of it; ſtriving againſt 
the Danger not ſo well as before, but as 
well as in that Neceflity they can. $0 
Brutus being at the Head of 1o great an 
Army, and engaged in ſuch weighty A- 
fairs, and having no Commander equal 
to Caſſius, was forc'd to make uſe of thoſe 
that he had, and to do and to ſay man 
things according to their Advice ; whic 
he chiefly follow'd in whateyer might 
conduce to the bringing of Caſſius's Sol- 
diers into bet:er Order. For they were 
very head- ſtrong and intractable, vole 
| an 
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and inſolent in the Camp for want of 
their General, but in the Field coward! 
and fearful, remembring that they had 
been beaten. Neither were the Affairs of 
Cæ ſar and Antony in any better Poſture; 
for they were {treighten'd for Proviſion, 
and the Camp being in a low Ground, 
they expected to endure a very hard Win- 
ter. For being encompals'd with Marſhes, 
and a great quantity of Rain, as is uſual in 
Autumn, having fallen after the Battel, 
their Tents were all fill'd with Mire and 
Water, which through the Coldneſs of the 
Weather immediately froze. 

And while they were in this condition, 
there was News brought to them of their 
Loſs at Sea. For Brutus's Fleet fell upon 
their Ships, which were bringing a great 
Supply of Soldiers out of Italy; and ſo 
entirely defeated em, that but very few 
eſcaped being flain, and they too were 
forc'd by Famine to feed upon the Sails 
and Tackle of the Ship. As ſoon as they 
heard this, they made what haſte they 
covld to come to the Deciſion of a Battel, 
before Brutus ſhould have notice of his 
ood Succeſs. For it happen'd, that the 
ight both by Sea and Land was on the 


ſame Day, but by ſome Misfortune, ru 
ther than the Fault of his Commanders, 
Brutus knew not of his Victory till twen. 
ty Days after. For had he been informed 

0 
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of this, he would not have been brought 
to a ſecond Battel, ſince he had ſufficient 
Proviſions for his Army for a long time, 
and was very advantageouſly poſted, his 
Camp being ſafe from the Injuries of the 
Weather, and almoſt inacceſſible to the 
Enemy: And his being abſolute Maſter of 
the Sea, and having at Land overcome on 
that ſide wherein he himſelf was engag'd, 
would have mightily encourag'd him. But 
(it ſeems) the State of Nome not enduring 
any longer to be govern'd by many, but 
neceſſarily requiring a Monarchy, Provi-. 
dence, that it might remove out of the 
way the only Man that was able to reſiſt 


him, that was deftin'd to this Empire; cut. 


off his good Fortune from coming to the 
Ears of Brutus; tho? it came but a very 
little too late: For the very Evening be- 
fore the Fight, Claudius, a Deſerter from 
the Enemy, came and told him, that Cz- 
far had received Advice of the loſs of his 
Fleet, and for that reaſon was in ſuch haſte 
to come to a Battel. This Relation met, 
with no Credit, neither would Brutus ſo 
much as admit him to his Preſence, but. 
utterly deſpis'd him, as one that had had 
no good Information, or one that had in- 
vented Lies to pleaſe him, and bring him- 
ſelf into Favour. . 


* 
* 


The fame. Night, they ſay, the Vi r 
appear d again to Brutus, in the ſame Shape 
U un ? that 
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that it did before, but vaniſh'd away with- 
out ſpeaking. But Publius Volumnius (a 
Man given to the Study of Philoſophy, 
and one that had from the beginning — 
Arms with Brutus) makes no mention of 
this Apparition, but ſays, that the firſt 
Standard was cover'd with a Swarm of 
Bees; and that there was one of the Ca 
tains, whoſe Arm of it ſelf ſweated Oi 
of Roſes ; and though they often dried 
and wiped it, yet it would not ceaſe. And 
that immediately before the Battel, two 
Eagles falling upon each other, fought in 
the ſpace between the two Armies ; that 
the whole Field kept incredible Silence, 
and all were intent upon the Spectacle, til 
at laſt that which was on Brutus ſide yiel- 
ded and fled. But the Story of the Ezhw- 
ian is very famous, who meeting the 
Standard-bcarer at the opening the Gate of 
the Camp, was cut to pieces by the Soldi- 
er, that took it for an ill Omen. — Bretus 
having brought his Army into the Field, 
and ſet 'em in Array againſt the I he 
us'd a long while before he would gt; 
or examining his Army, he began to have 
ſome Suſpicions of ſome of them, and o- 
thers were accus'd to him. Beſides, he 
ſi his Horſe begin the Fight not with 
any [great Vigour or Reſolution, but flill 
ting what the Foot would do; 2 
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ſuddenly, Camulatius, a very good Sol- 
dier, and one whom for his Valour he 
highly eſteem'd, riding hard by Brutus 
himſelf, went over to the Enemy, the 
t of which griev'd Brutus exceeding- 

ly. So that partly out of Anger, and 
partly out of fear of ſome greater Trea- 
and Deſertion, he immediately drew 

on his Forces upon the Enemy, after three 
of the Clock in the Afternoon. Brutus on 
his fide had the better, violently charg- 
ing the Enemy's left Wing, which gave 
way and retreated, and the Horſe too fell 
in together with the Foot, when they 
ſaw them amaz'd and in Diforder. Bur 
the other Wing, when the Captains or- 
der'd them to march on to the Fight, fearing 
to be encompaſs d, being fewer in number 
than their Adverſaries, {ſpread themſelves, 
and widen'd the middle of their Battel, 
by which being weaken'd, they could not 
withſtand the Charge, but at the firſt On- 
ſet fled. After their Defeat, the Enemy 
ſurrounded Brutus behind, who all the 
while performed all that was poſſible for 
an expert General and valiant Soldier; 
hewing in the greateſt danger a Courage 
and a Con duct that deſerv'd ro overcome. 
But that which was advantageous to him 
in the former Fight, was much to his 
8 in this ſecond. For in the firſt 
ight, that part which was beaten, was 
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preſently cut in pieces; but in this, of 
Caſſius's Soldiers that fled, few were ſlain, 
and thoſe that eſcaped, daunted with be- 
ing beaten, put the greateſt part of the 
Army, when they came to join with 
them, into Deſpair and Confuſion. Here 
Marcus, the Son of Cato, was {lain fight- 
ing, and behaving himſelf with great Bra- | 
very in the midit of the Youth of the 
greateſt Quality and Valour. He would 
neither fly, nor give the leaſt Ground, but 
ſtill fighting and declaring who he was, 
and naming his Father's Name, he fell 
upon a heap of dead Bodies of the Ene- 
- And ſeveral others of the braveſt 

en in the Army were there {lain, who 
ran in to fave Brutus. There was in the 
Field one Lucilius, an Excellent Man, and 
a Friend of Brutus, who ſeeing ſome of 
the Barbarian's Horſe, taking no notice 
of any other in the Purſuit, but directly 
making towards Brutus, reſolved to ſtop 
them, though with the hazard of his Lite; | 
and being left a little behind, told them, 
that he was Brutus: 'They believ'd him 
the rather, becauſe he prayed to be carrt- 
ed to Antony, ning that he fear'd 
Cæſar, but durit truſt him. They over- 
joy with their Prey, and thinking them- 
ſelves wonderfully fortunate, carried hin 
along with them in the Night, having | 
firſt ſent Meſſengers to Antony of their 


coming: | 


* * 
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coming: He was extreamly pleas'd, and 
came to meet them; and all the reſt that 
heard that Brutus was taken and brought 
alive, flock'd together to ſee him; ſome 
pitying his Fortune, others accuſing him 
of a Meanneſs unbecoming his former 


Glory, that out of too much love of Life, 


would be a Prey to Barbarians. When 
they came near together, Antony ſtood 
ſtill, conſidering with himſelf in what 
manner he ſhould receive Brutus. But 
Lacilius being brought to him, with great 


Confidence ſaid, Be aſſur d, Antony, that 


no Enemy either has, or ever ſhall take 


Marcus Brutus alive, ( forbid it, ye Gods, 
that Fortune ſhould ever f much prevail 
above Virtue) but he ſhall be found, alive 


or dead, as becomes himſelf. As for me, I 
am come hither by a Cheat that I put upon 


your Soldiers, and am ready, upon this oc- 


caſion, to ſuffer whatever Torments you will 
inſlict. All were amaz'd to hear Lucilius 
ſpeak theſe Words: But Antony, turning 
himſelf to thoſe that brought him, ſaid, 
I perceive, my Fellow-ſoldzers, that you 
are concern d, and take it ill, that you 
have been thus deceibd, and think your 
ſelves abusd and injur d by it : But know, 
that you have met with a Booty better than 
that you ſought: For you were in ſearch 
of an Enemy, but you have brought me here 
a Friend. For indeed I am uncertain how 
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1 fhould have u' Brutus, 72 had 
bronght him alive; but this I am fare, 
that * tis better to have ſuch Men as Lu- 
cilius our Friends, than our Enemies. Ha. 
ving ſaid this, he embrac'd Lacilius, and 
for the preſent commended him to the 
Care of one of his Friends, and ever after 
found him a ſteady and a faithful Friend. 

. Brutus had now paſs'd a little Brook, 
encompaſs'd with Rocks, and ſhaded with 
Trees, and it being Night would go no 
farther, but fet down in a hollow plate 
at the Foot of a great Rock, with a few 

of his Captains, and Friends about him. 
At firſt, looking up to Heaven, that was 
then full of Stars, he repeated two Ver- 
ſes, one of which, and writes, Was 


this, 
Puniſh, great Jove, the Author of theſe Ill. 


Ts en, by ops. he * forgot. So 
after, naming ſeverally all his Friends 
that had been lain before his Face in the 
Battel, he ferch'd a deep Sigh, eſpecially 
at the mentionin of Flavins and Lab, 
whereof one was his * Lieutenant, and tht 
other f Maſter of his Workmen in tht 
amp. In the mean time, one of Is 
Companions that was very thirſty, 
ſaw Brutus in the fame Condition, took 
* Helmet, and ran to the * for 
5 atets 
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Water, when a Noiſe being heard from 


the other ſide of the River, Yolumnus ta- 
king Dardanus, Brutuss Armour-bearer 
with him, went out to ſee what it was. 
They return'd in a very ſhort ſpace, and 
enquir'd about the Water: But Brutus ve- 
ry calmly ſmiling, ſaid to Yolumnins, It 
is all drunk, but you ſhall have ſome more 


fetch d. But he that had brought the firſt 


Water being ſent again, was in great dan- 
er of being taken by the Enemy; but, 
aving receiv'd a Wound, with much dif- 
ficulty eſcaped. 

Now, Brutus gueſling that. not many 
of his Men were lain in the Fight, Sta- 
tilius undertook to paſs through the Ene- 
my (for there was no other way) and 
to ſee what was become of their Camp; 
and promis'd, that if he found all things 
there ſafe, to hold up a Torch for a Sig- 
nal, and then return. The Torch was 
held up, for Statilius got ſafe to the 
Camp; but he after a long time not re- 
turning, Brutus ſaid, If Statilius be alive, 
he will come back. But it happen'd, that 
in his Return he fell into the Enemy's 
Hands, and was lain. The Night now 
being far ſpent, Brutus, as he was ſitting, 
lean'd his Head towards his Servant Clz- 
tus, and ſpoke to him; he anſwer'd him 
not, but fell a weeping. After that, he 
drew aſide his Armour-bearer, Dardanus, 
Uu 4 and 
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they had deſtroyed the Fuſt and the Good, 


and beſeech'd all about him to proven 
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and had ſome Diſcourſe with him in pri- 


vate: At laſt, ſpeaking to Volumnius in 
Greek, he conjur'd him by their common 
Studies and former Converſation, that he 
would take hold of his Sword with him, 
and help him to thruſt it through him: 
Volumnius refus'd it, and ſeveral others 
did the like; and one of them ſaying, 
that there was no ſtaying there, but th 

needs muſt fly: Brutus, riſing up, faid, 
Tes indeed, we muſt fly, but not with our 
Feet, but with our Hands. Then taking 
each of them by the Hand, with a chear- 
ful Countenance he ſaid, That he found 
an infinite Satisfattion in this, That none 
of his Friends had been falſe to him. That 
as for Fortune, he was angry with that, 
only for his Country's ſake. As for hin- 
fell, be thought he was much more happy 
than they who had overcome; not only in 
regard of what was paſt, but even in his 
pre ſen Ce dition; ſince be was now leav- 
eng behind him ſuch a Reputation of his 
Virtue, as none of the Conquerors, with 
all their Arms and Riches, ſhould ever be 
able to acquire; no more than they could 
hinder Poſterity from believing and ſay 
ing, that being unjuſt and wicked Men, 


and uſurp'd au Empire to which they had 
10 Right. After this, having exhorted 
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for their own Safety, he withdrew from 
them wich two or three only of his peculi- 
ar Friends; Strato was one of theſe, with 
whom he had contracted an Acquaintance 
when they both ſtudied Rhetotick toge- 
ther. Him he placed next to himſelf, and 
taking hold of the Hilt of his Sword, and 
directing it with both his Hands, he fell 
upon it, and killed himſelf. But others 
ſay, That not he himſelf, but Strato, at 
the earneſt entreaty of Brutus, turning a- 
fide his Head, held the Sword, upon 
which he violently throwing himſelf, it 
pierced his Breaſt, and he immediately 
died. This ſame Strato, Meſſala, a Friend 
of Brutus, _ after reconciled to Cæ- 
ſar, brought to him once at his Leiſure, 
and with Tears in his Eyes, ſaid, This, O 
Ceſar, zs the Man that did the lift friend- 
ly Office to my beloved Brutus. Upon 
which Cæſar received him kindly, and 
had good Uſe of his Service among the 
reſt of the Valiant Greeks, that ſerved 
him in the Battel of Actium. It is re- 
ported of Meſſala himſelf, that when Cæ- 
— once gave him this Commendation, 

at tho' he was his fierceſt Eyemy at 
Philippi, in the Cauſe of Brutus, yet he had 
ſhewed himſelf his moſt entire Friend in 
the Fight of Actium. He anſwer'd, Tou 


Hall always find me, Cæſar, on the beſt 


and juſteſt Side. Now, when Antony had 
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found the Body of Brutus, he command. 
ed the richeſt Coat that he had to be 
thrown over it; and afterwards the Coat 
being ſtolen, he found the Thief, and had 
— ut to Death; and then ſent the Aſhes 
and Relicks of Brutus to his Mother Ser. 
vilia. As for Porcia, his Wife, Nicolaus 
the Philoſopher, and Valerius Maximus 
write, That being deſirous to die, but be- 
ing hinder'd b * Friends, who conti- 
mually watched her from killing her ſelf, 
natched ſome burning Coals out 
the Fire, and ſhutting them cloſe in her 
Mouth, ſtifled her ſelf, and died. Though 
there is yet extant a Letter of Brutus to 
his Friends, in which he laments the Death 
of Porcia, and accuſes them for neglect- 
ing her fo, that ſhe defired to die, rather 
than languiſh with her Diſeaſe. So that it 
ſeems Nicolaus was miſtaken in the Time. 
For this Epiſtle (if it indeed is Authentick 
and truly Bratus's) gives us to underſtand 
the Diſeaſe, and the Love of this Lady, and 
the Manner of her Death. 


The End of the Life of Brutus. 


The 
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7 be e of Dion and 


Brutus. 


Eeing then that theſe Men grew ſo ve- 
Ss 55 amous, eſpecially in that with in- 
Safiderable Helps dl they attained to ſuch 
Power and Greatneſs ; on this Score Dios 
has by far the Advantage For he had no 
Partner, none to ſhare the Glory, as Bra- 
tus had of Caſſius; who was not indeed 
of that Reputation for Virtue and Ho- 
hour ; yet not inferior for his Diligence, 
his Cour ey and his Experience 1n the 
Toils of 

And Dae there be, who to him im- 
* ute the Riſe and Beginning of the whole 

_ ſaying, that it was he who 
urus gave his Advice againſt 


round y to | 


Code: 

eas Dion ſeems not only of him- 
If to have provided Arms, Ships, and 
diers, but likewife F riends and Part- 
ners for the Enterprize. 
Neither did he, as Brutus, gather to 
himſelf from the War an A or 
Riches; but lafd out of his own Sub- 
15 TONS | ſtance, 
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ſtance, and employed his private Neceſſi. 
ries for the Liberty of his Country. | 

Beſides this, Brutus and C(Miur, when 
they fled from Rome, could not live fafe 
or quiet, condemned to Death, and were 
purſued, they were of Neceſſity forced tg 
take Arms, and hazard their Lives in their 
own Defence, to ſave themſelves rather than 
their Country. | 
On the contrary, Dion enjoyed more 
 Faſe, was more ſafe, and his Life more 
leaſant in his Baniſhment, than was the 
yrant's who had baniſhed him; when he 
flies to Action, and runs the Risk of all to 
fave Sicily. wy 

But take notice, it was not the ſame 
thing to free the $:c:/ians from Dionyſius, 
and to _— Rome againſt Czſar ; be- 
cauſe the former own'd himſelf a Tyrant, 
and vexed S:c:ly with a thouſand Oppreſ- 
fions. Whereas Cz/ar's Government, in 
the modelling of it, very much puzzled 
his Adverſaries. They who had addrefled, 
and they that were forced, were both ſen- 
ſible, truly, of the Name and A ce; 
but Fact that was Cruel or Tyrannical, 


they ſaw none; only he held forth in 
that Diſtemper of Affairs, the Neceſſity 
of a Monarchy, as the gentleſt Cure, by 
God himſelf preſcribed them. Whereup- 
on the Common People preſently = 
e 
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fed Cæſar, and grew inraged and implaca- 
ble againſt thoſe that kill'd him. 2 

On the contrary, Dion was hotly pro- 
ſecuted by the Commons, for having let 
Dionyſius eſcape; and for not having dig- 
ged up the former Tyrant's Grave. 

In all Actions of War, Dion was a Com- 
mander without Fault, improving to the 
utmoſt thoſe Counſels which himſelf gave, 
and, where others failed, correcting and 
turning every thing to the beſt. But Bru- 
tus, when all was at Stake, and to be de- 
cided by Battel, ſeems to have ſhewed 
very indifferent Conduct. Nor, having 
done amiſs, knew he how to ſet things 
right again : He wanted Heart, and want- 
ed Hope, nor, ſo much as Pompey, could 
truſt his Fortune, when he had {till Ground 
enouzh to relie on his Troops, and was 
clearly Maſter of all the Seas with his 


_— „ 
e greateſt Thing charged on Brutus, 
is, that he, and whom he liſt of his Par- 
ty, being ſaved by Cz/ar's Kindneſs, and 
he accounted a Friend, and preferred above 
many, did yet lay violent Hands upon 
Ceſar. Nothing like this could be object- 
ed againſt Dion; quite contrary, whilſt 
be was of Dionyſiuss Family, and his 
Friend, he did good Service, and was 
uſeful to him; but driven from his Coun- 
try, wronged in his Wife, and his yr" 
Oit, 


loft, he openly enter'd upon a War, juſt 
and lawful. 

However; the Matter turns otherwiſe ; 
for, the chief Glory of both was their 
Hatred of Tyranny, and Abhorrence of 
Wickedneſs : This was clear and fincere 
in Brutus; for he had no private Quar- 
rel with Cz/ar, but put all to the Risk 
for the Liberty of his Country. The o- 
ther, had he 'not been piqued, had not 


fought. This is plain from Plato's Epi- 


ſtles, where it is ſhewed, that he was 
turned out, and did not forſake the Court, 
to wage War upon Dionyſiu t. Moreover, 
the Publick Good recon-iled and made 
Brutus Pompey's Friend, and Cæſar's Ene- 
my; 11 ing for his Hatred and his 
Friendſhip no other End and Standard, 
but Juſtice. Dion was very ſerviceable 
to Dzony/iws whilſt in Favour ; when no 
longer truſted, he grew angry, and fell 
to Arms. Hereupon his Friends were 
not all of them ſatisfied with his Under- 


taking, leſt having overcome Diony/tus, 


he might not ſettle the Government, 
by ſome ſofter Name cheating the Peo- 
ple. 


The very Enemies of Brutus would 
ſay, That he had no other End or Aim, 
from firſt to laſt, fave only to reſtore to 
the Roman People their Ancient Govern- 


ment. 
Not- 


| 
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Notwithſtanding what has been ſaid, 
the Adventure againſt Dionyſius was no- 
thing equal with that againſt Cæſar: For 
none that was familiarly converſant with 
Diony/ius, but deteſted his perpetual Sot- 
ting with Wine, Women, and Dice. 
Whereas it required an huge Soul, and 


undaunted Courage, to entertain but a: 


Thought of vanquithing Cæſar, ſo for- 
midable by his Reputation, his Power, 
and his Proſperity; and whoſe Head fo 
buzzed with the Names of the Parthian 
and Indian Kings, that he could not 
ſleep. 

Dion was no ſooner ſeen in S$:cily, but 
thouſands ran in to him, and joyn'd him 
againg Dionyſius; whereas the Renown 
of Cæſar, even when dead, gave Heart 
to his Friends: And his very Name fo 
heightened the Perſon that took it, that 
from a ſimple Boy he preſently became the 
Chief of the Romans. And be uſed it for 
a Spell againit the Malice and Popularity 
of Antony. 

If any object, That it coſt Dion great 
Trouble and Dithculties to overcome the 
Tyrant; whereas Brutus flew Cæſar na- 
ked and unprovided : This thews a Work 
of vaſt Policy and Conduct to bring it 
about, that a Man fo guarded round, and 
| fo fortified at all Points, ſhould be taken 
naked and unprovided. For it was not 
ON 
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on the ſudden, nor alone, nor with x 
few that he fell upon and killed Cz/ar ; 
but after long concerting the Plot, and 
Confidence in a great many Men, not 
one of whom deceiv'd him: For he either 
preſently diſcerned the beſt Men, = 
confiding in them, made them 
But Dion, either making a wrong Judg- 
ment, truſted himſelf with ill Men, or 
elſe by his employing them, made ill Men 
of good; either of the two would be 2 
Reflection on a wiſe Man. Plato is ſe- 
vere upon him, for chuſing ſuch for 
Friends as betrayed him: Beſides, when 
Dion was killed; none appear'd to revenge 
| Whereas Brutus, even amongſt his 
Enemies, had Antony that buried him 
ſplendidly. Cæſar alſo took care his Ho- 
nours ſhould be preſerved. "There ſtood 
at Mediolanum in Gallia Ciſalpina a bra- 
zen Statue, repreſenting Brutus, and cu- 
riouſly wrought. Cz/ar paſſing that Way; 
made a Halt, and in the Hearing of many 
commanded the Magiſtrates to come be- 
fore him: He told them, Their Town hat 
broken the League with him, harbouring 
an Enemy. At the firſt, they denied the 
Thing; and not knowing what to fay, 
looked upon one another: When Cæſar. 
turning towards the Sta: ue, and wrink- 
ling his Brow, Pray, ſays he, zs not * 
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. our Enemy who ſtands there? They were 
all in Confuſion, and had nothing to an- 
ſwer; But he ſmiling, much commended. 
the Gaul, as who had been firm to their 
Friends, tho in Adverſity ; and ſo com- 
manded that the Statue ſhould remain 


ſtanding, as he found it, 
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hicrates, the Athenian, ſuppos'd that 
a a Soldier of Fortune ought to be c- 

vetous, and ſenſual, to put him upen 
bold Adventures, to lay in a ſtock to g- 
tifie his Luſts; ir matt were of Opinion, 
that the Body of an Army, as well as the 
natural one (tho' never ſo ſtrong) 
make no Efforts apart, but in compliance 
with their Head. Wherefore they tell 
us, that Paulus milius recrui —_ his 
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Forces in Macedonia, and finding them tal- 
kative, and impertinently buſie, as though 
were all Commanders, iſſued out his 
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t 
Orders that they ſhould have only ready 


Hands, and keen Swords, and leave the 
reſt to his Care and Conduct. But P/a- 
to obſerving nothing ſucceed well under 
a brave General, unleſs the Army were 
alſo ſober and agreeable, judg'd, that 
to obey orderly, as well as to co , 
required a generous Temper, with con- 
ſtant Diſcipline and Exerciſe, chiefly to Teo) e- 
allay their hot Spirits and active Humour, ie 
with Gentleneſs and Civility: And indeed 
ſundry fad Inſtances elſewhere, as well as 
amongſt the Romans, after the Death of 
Nero, are plain Proofs, that nothing is 
more dangerous than a Military Power, 
unskilfully managed; therefore Demades, 
after the Death of Alexander, compared 
the Macedonian Army to the Cyclops Poly- 
phemus, after his Eye was out, ſeeing their 
many diſorderly and giddy Motions. But 
the Roman Government he likened to 
the Giants that aſſailed Heaven, whoſe 
force returned upon it ſelf, and with a 
great deal of buſtle, N wrought its 
own Ruin, not ſo muh by the Empe- 
ror's Ambition, as the Covetouſneſs and 
Extravagancy of the Soldiers, makin 
them puſh out one another for their Ad- 
X x 2 vantage. 


Tuęavror. 
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vantage. Thus Diomyſius, in Raillery, ſaid 
of Phereus, — the hen 1 of 
» Theſſaly only ten Months, He Acted a pret- 
ty ſhort Part, and ſo exit Phereus ; but 
the Royal Palace at Rome received four 
Emperors in leſs time, one making room 
for another to enter. | 
This was the only Satisfaction of the 
diftreiled, that they needed not 
any other Juſtice on their 
ſeeing them thus Murder each other ; firſt 
of all, and that moſt juſtly, he that en- 
ſnared them firſt, and taught them to e 


ſuch great Matters as he had promi- 


ſed at Cz/ar's Death, ſullying that brave 
Action, viz. the revolting from Nero, 
turning it into ſcandalous Treachery by 
his I for Nymphidius Sabmus, 
Captain of the Guards, together with 
Tigellimus, after Nero's Circumſtances 
were known, and that he deſign'd to fly 
into Egypt, —— the Army to de- 
clare Gala Emperor, as if Nero had 
been already gone; promiſing to all the 
Soldiers, as well thoſe abroad, as the 
Home-Guards, ſo round a Sum for a 
Largeſs, that it was unpoſſible _ 
could raiſe, but he muſt be infinitely 
more exacting than ever Nero was. This 
preſently diſpatch'd Nero, and ſoon after 
- Galba too; they murdered the firſt, in 
Expectation of the promiſed Sum; and 
not 


too large 
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not long after the other, becauſe he 


kept not touch with them according to 


his Word ; thus vainly enquiring who 
would purchaſe at ſuch a rate, they de- 
ſtroyed themſelves by Treachery and Re- 
bellion, before they obtained their Ex- 
pectations: But to give you a particular 
Relation of all that paſſed, would require 
a Hiſtory, But I ought not 
paſs by what is moſt material; what the 
Ceſars both did and ſuffered. Sulpitiu: 
Galba, is owned by all, to be the richeſt 


- | of a private Perſon that ever came to the 


Imperial Seat, ( beſides. the additional 
Honour of being of the Family of the 
Servi,) he valued himſelf for his Relation 
to Catulus, a Perſon of Eminence in his 
Time, both for Virtue and Renown ; tho? 
he voluntarily yielded to others for 


Power and Authority: Galba was alſo 


kin to Livia, Wife to Auguſtus, by 
whoſe Intereſt he was by the Court py 
ferr'd to the Conſulſhip. Tis ſaid of him 
that he honourably diſcharged his Com- 
mand in Germany, and being made Pro- 
conſul in Libya, he gained that Reputa- 
tion few ever had. But his thrifty, nar- 
row Entertainments (beneath the Digni- 
ty of a General) was a great Diminution, 
and only afforded him the mean Credit of 
being call'd an orderly, ſo:er Gentleman, 
He was intruſted * Nero with the Go- 

| X 3 vernment 
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vernment of Spain, when he had not 
learned to revere the great Citizens in 
Authority. To the Opinion they had 
of his mild natural Temper, his old Age 
occaſion'd a Belief that he would act too 
cautiouſly. And although he had the 
Management of Ners's Officers in his 
own Hlands, who with Savage Cruelty 
harraſs d the Provinces, he gave them this 
only Eaſe and Confelaien, that he ſeem'd 
to ſympathize with the in- 
Ned 8 woke as a rr And 
when Lampoons were made upon Nero, 
and ſung every where don. be neither 
prohibited them, nor ſhewed any Indig- 
nation, as the Procurators did ; for which 
indeed he was the more beloved; as alſo 
that he was well acquainted with them, 
having been in chief Power there ei 
Years; at which time Junius Vindex, Ge- 
neral of the Forces in Gaul, began to make 
Head againſt Nero, and *tis reported, 
that Letters came to him before it fully 
broke ont into Rebellion; which he 
ſeemed neither to give credit to, nor 
thwarted, nor in the leaſt acquainted 


Nero, whereas other Officers had inform- 
ed him, according to what came to their 


Hands, and ſo ſpoiled the Deſign (as 
much as in them lay) who afterwards 
ſharing in the Conſpiracy, confeſs'd 


had been treacherous to themſelves as well 
a 
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as him. At laſt index plainly deelaring 
War, wrote to Galla, encouraging him 
to take the Government im, and 
Head the Gaz/s, a very conſiderable Bod 
indeed, not leſs than 100000 Men, an 
able to raiſe more if occaſion were. He 
then propounded this Advice to his 
Friends, ſome of whom thought it fit 
to expect what Commotions there might 
be, or what Inclinations Nome might 
diſcover towards an Alteration ; but T:tus 
Junius, Captain of the Guards, ſpoke 
thus; Galba, I hat means this Demur? To 
ire whether we ſhall continue faithful 
to Nero, is perfect Madneſs; what though 
Vindex be an Enemy of Nero's, yet his 
1 is in no wiſe to be rejected, much 
leſs to be informed againſt, or oppos'd by 
Arms, becauſe he would rather have you 
the Roman Emperor than Nero their Ty- 
rant. Thereupon, Galba by an Edict ap- 
pointed a certain Day for enfranchiſing 
thoſe that requeſted it, the Rumour of 
which ſoon brought together a great Crowd 
of Men ſo readily *inchn'd to Innovations, 
that he ſcarcely appeared ſtepping up to 
the Chair of State, but they with one Con- 
ſent ſaluted him Emperor, which Title 
he refuſed at preſent to take upon him ; 
but after he had a while inveighed againſt 
Nero, and bemoaned the loſs of thoſe 
brave Men that had been deſtroyed by 
| XX 4 him, 
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him, he offered himſelf, and Service to 


his Country, not by thoſe ſpecious Titles 


of Ceſar, or Emperor, but as Lieu- 

tenant to the Senate and People, 
Now that Vindex did wiſely inviting 
mſelf bore 


Galla to the Empire, Nero 
he ſeem'd to deſpiſe 


— though 
him, and altogether to flight the Gaul 
yet when he heard 


and their Concerns; 
of Galla (as by chance he had waſl'd and 
ſate down to Dinner) he in Indignation 
overturn'd the Table. But the Senate 
voted Galba an Enemy, he being diſpo- 
ſed to ſport, and 
Confidence amongſt his Friends ; This 
bodes no ill to me (ſays he) who want ſuch 
4 Booty as that of the Gauls, which ono 
in as lawful Prize; and for Galba 


all 
Elle, 1 can % or ſell wy as — 
ſerves, he appearing an open Enemy; and 
—— ted a publick Auction, 
albas Fortune was expoſed to 
Sale; which when Ga/ba heard of, he ſe 
queſter'd Nero's Eſtate in Spain, and found 
ar more brisk Bidders. 

The moſt part in this Juncture revolt. 
ed from Nero, and adher'd to Galba; on- 
ly Clodius Macer in Africa, and Virgin 
Rufus, Commander of the German Forces 
in Gallia, took different Meafures from 
all the reſt ; yet theſe two were not abſo- 
lutely unanimous; for Clodius being ſen- 


ſible 


— onate a | 
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ſible of his Rapines ea, Murthers 
acted by Grants and Covetouſneſs) 
wavering, not g it ſafe, = tore- 
tain or quit hi — But Virgimus, 
who the Command of their chief Le- 


ons, by whom he was often com 
2 with che Title of Emperor, zal 
to take it u him, declared, that 
ther would aſſume that Honour himſelf 


nor ſee it given to any other, than whom 


the Senate ſhould elec. 
— 4 3 2 — „ a little 
ex Galba; t ently Virginia 

Ind V7 indes Forces compelled Their 
manders (having g got kde Reins, as it 


were, out of their ds) to an Engage- 
ment, where Finder faſtainin the Loſs 


of 20000 Men, and iolence to 


himſelf, the R {trait ſpread abroad, 
= all defired Virginiur ſhould take the 
e upon him, or they would return 
ero again. Galba being ſtartled at 
this wrote to Virginiur, exhorting him 
to join with -him, for the Preſervation of 
the Empire, and the Liberty of the No- 
mans, and ſo retiring with his Friends in- 
to Colonia, (a Town in Span) he 2 
away his time, rather repenting his for- 
mer Raſhneſs, (wiſhing for his wonted 
Eaſe and Privacy) than ſetting about what 
was fit to be done. It was now Summer, 
when on a ſudden in the Evening comes 

one 
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oof Gut Fren mm frm Ree (o el 
cilian by Birth) in ſeven Days Space, and 
— - — where Galla was repoſing 
of the C 


in private, by the Groom 
po yr] he y ran into the 
Race, en qo him, that Nero being 
yet ali not a g, firſt the Ar- 
My, and "4 the — and Senate de- 
clared Galba Se not long after, i 
was reported, that Nero was dead ; but 

(ays be) not ging Credit to common 
ame, went my and when 1 beheld 
Lt ont ek dl, | toon 
ews. C reviv'd Gab 
and a great Croud ballnin * 

, were very confident of the Fruch 
idings, tho? the Speed of the ng 
mo incredible. Two 8 2 
wnius, With £ 
amp, Who gave an Acc 
count of the Orders of the Senate as to that 
Affair, and for his Service was conſidera- 
bly advanced On his Freeman he conferr d 
the Honour of the Gold Ring, and Marci - 
anus Vicellius was made chief Ruler over 
all his Freemen. But N 
at Rome, not fair and leiſurely, but violently 
at one Pull, ingroſs'd all Buſineſs to him. 
ſelf. C. Ge/bs being an old Man, at leaſt 
ſeventy three, and 1 for Age to 2 

coach'd to Rome, And not only ſo, 

but he inveigled the Army alſo, —_ 


zdins Sabine 


ru vl GALS A 


inclined to him, but now his only Crea- 
\ | tures, by his liberal Diſtributions ; they 
* | looking upon him as their fole Benefactor, 
| and Gaba perfectly his Debtor. Thus pre- 
ſuming on his Intereſt, he ſtrait comman- 
ded 77 7 in joint Commiſſion with 
himſelf, to lay down his Arms, and mak- 
ing a noble Treat, he invited the Pro- con- 
ſuls, and chief Commanders, making uſe 
of — — _ Invitation PI al- 
ſo prepared ma the Army to declare 
| re of Galba — to be ſent 983 a Peri- 4 
I tion, that Mymphidius might be ſole Com- 
| mander. 
| Moreover what the Senate ated; out 
I Reſpe@ to him, ſtiling him their Benefa- 
ctor, and attending daily at his Gates, and 
| wing him the Compliment of confirm- 
ing their Acts, carried him on to a grea- 
| ter degree of Arrogance, that in a ſhort 
time he became not only to be envied, but 
even dreaded by his Adorers. When the 
Conſuls themſelves had difpatch'd their 
Couriers with the Decrees of the Senate 
to the Emperor ſealed (whom the Magi- 
ſtrates of each Town took care to ſpeed 
away with all convenience ) he highly re- 
ſented it, that it was done without his 
Warrant, and none of his Soldiers em- 
ployed on the Errand. Nay further, he 
deliberated what courſe to take with the 
Conſuls themſelves, but upon their od 
| miſſion 


| 
[1 
F 
| 
| 
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N pl > be was « laſt pac 
: 10 gratihe | e, he permit- 
td them to. ben out the Brains of any 
ignant eros Party. Amongſt o- 
thers, they murthered one Spicilliuc, 2 
Fencer, in the Market-place, and threw 
him under Nero's Statues, which they 
dragg'd about the Street. Apponirs th 
knock d down flat to the Ground, and 
ter drove loaded Carts over him, to make 
ſure Work, though he was one had accu- ' 
ſed Nero; and many others tore in 
pieces, ſome of them no oy obnoxious, 
1 that ; yak any . erſon deſer- 
o t Account an ality, told 

the 1 That he fear'd Iva > time 
they might wiſh for Nero again. Nymphi- 
diu now advancing towards the Conſum- 
mation of his Hopes, did not refuſe the 
Honour of being calPd Cas Cæ ſars Son, 
Succeſſor to Tiberius Cains; who, as it is 
ſaid, was well acquainted with his Mother 
in his Youth, a Woman indeed handſome 
enough, the Off-ſpring of Kaliſto, one of 
Ce/ar's Freemen, and 2 certain Sempſtreſs. 
But it's youu that Cazus's 1 with 
his Mother, was of too late Date for him 
to lay any claim to; but it was ſtrongly ſu- 
ſpeed, he might if he pleas'd pretend to 
Martianus, a Gladiator, whom his Mother 
Nymphidia had a great Kindneſs for; be- 


ing a Man of Repute in his way, whey 
q 
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alſo he much reſembled ; however, *tis 
well he certainly own'd Nymphidia for his 
Mother. The Downfal of Nero he aſcrib d 
to himſelf alone, and t he was not 
ſufficiently rewarded with the Honours 
and Riches he enjoy d; nay, nor with Spe- 
rus (Nero's beloved Darling) into the Har- 
gain, whom he immediately ſent for at 
the Interment of Nero, and careſs'd him 
as though he had been his e, calling 
him Poppæuc, but he muſt alſo aſpire to the 
Empire, and by ſome female Friends and 
Senators wrought under-hand to aſſiſt him 
in the buſineſs. He diſpatch'd one Gellia- 
nus, a Friend of his, into Spain, to view 
the poſture of Affairs; but all thi 
22 Runding dental, creme 
ir ginins ing doubtful, created a 
rs A him, left he ſhould liſten to the 
ions of ſome who encourag'd him 
totake the Government upon him; having 
at preſent, beſide his Conqueſt over Via- 
dex, the Command of a great Army, and 
reduc'd Gaul (a conſiderable Part of the 
Roman Empire) when they ſeem'd waver- 
ing, and indeed rather inclin'd to Rebelli- 
on. No Man ſurely had a greater Name 
and Reputation than Virginius, who in 
their great Revolutions freed the Romans 
from Tyranny, and a Gallick War. 
But he ſtanding to his firſt Reſolves, re- 


ſerv'd to the Senate the power of electing 
an 


ſuc- 
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an Emperor; but when it was manife 
that Nero was dead, the Soldiers preſt him 

hard to it, and one of the Colonels en 
tring his Tent with his drawn Sword, bid- 

ding him either take the Government or 

That. But after Fabius Valent having the | 
Command of a Regiment, had firſt ſworn 
Fealty to Galla, and had Letters from Rome 
of the Reſolves of the Senate, with much 
a-do he perſuaded the Army to declare 
Gaba Emperor. Flacens Hardonius imme- 


diately, by his Commiſſion, was ſent to 


ſucceed him, to whom when he had con 
ſign d his Forces, he march'd to meet Gaila 
and attend him on his 323 who ap 
parently ſhew'd him no Diſpleaf _ a 
under a little dread of him, nor yet m 
on the account of his Friends, 
chiefly Titus Juniur, who enviouſly think 
L N 
much to 8, reſcuing 
him from thoſe Hazards and Hardſhips the 
other Officers were involved in, which 
occaſioned him a quiet Life, and a pup 
able old Age. t Narbon a City in 
Gaul, ſome of the Senators met him 
Order of the Houſe, and (after they 
diſpatched their Compliments) beſeeched 
him to make what haſte he could to 
pear to the People, that impati 
expected him; whom he diſcourſed cour- 
teouſly and familiarly, but in his Enter 
tainment, 


out Pomp, t 
meer Pretence 
ing his Grandure, 
make uſe of Nero's 
Regal's Noble and Prince-like ; fo that it 
— — + a Pe 
e cr 3 A on 
exceſſive covetous, above all things, and 
ing © Younglter newly cater's into the 
ing a ito 
Wars, under Calvi as Sabinus, he brought 
his Captain's Wife, a wanton Dame, in a 
Soldier's Habit by Night into the Camp, 
and uſed her like a Lady, even at % 
the Head ers; for which Infolence © 7's 
C. Ceſar caſt him into Priſon, from whence *** 
he was fortunately deliver'd by his Death : 
Being invited by Clendins Cæſar to 
pet 8 conveighed away a Silver 
up; which Cæſar hearing of, inviting 
him next Day, gave Order to his Servants 
to ſet before him, nothing but Earthen- 
Ware; this mild Rebuke ſeem'd Comical, 
and to be done rather in Sport than Diſ- 
pleaſure. But what he acted n 
or 


"6 
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for his own Advantage (havi a | 
Power with Ga/ba) was * — "ro 
or {ſeeming Cauſe of many Tragical and 
Fatal Miſchiefs. Upon this account Vu. 
hidius became very uneaſie, upon the 
eturn of Gall/ianus out of Spain, who 
was ſent to pry into Gallas Actions, un- 
derſtanding that Corn. Lacon commanded 
the Emperor's Guards, and that er 
was the Favourite, and he 
might not ſo much as come nigh, - much 
leſs 3 to offer am 
thing in private; ſo narrowly they watch- 
ed him with all Caution imaginable ; up- 
on which he called together rhe Officers 
of the Army, and declared to em that 
Galba of himſelf was a fair ſquare old Gen- 
tleman, but not taking his own Meaſures, 
he was ill manag d by Junius and Lacen; 
and leſt, before they were aware, they 
ſhould ingroſs the Authority Tgi//inss 
had in Army, he — to 
Cam 4 him thr if be pleas 
Ualnting 7 a 
to —_— them two from his _ 
ſel and Preſence, he would be much more 
welcome and dear to all at his Arrival: 
Wherein when he ſaw he did not prevail, 
(it ſeeming abſurd and unmannerly to 
give Rules to an old Commander, what 
riends to retain or diſplace, as if he had 


. 


been a Youth, newly taking the Reine. if 
u- 
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Authority into his Hands;) ſteering ano- 
ther Courſe, he wrote complaining, de- 
ceitful Letters; one while as if the City T-a0- 
were unſettled, and had not yet. put over 
| ſome old Grudge, and that Cladias Macer 
with-held the iſion from Afita, they 
ſo much rely'd on; and that the Forces in 
Germany to be mutinous, and that 
he heard the like of thoſe in Hria and Ju- 
dea. Galba, not minding him much, nor 
iving Credit to his Stories, reſolv'd to 
urprize him; but one Clodins Celſus diſ- 
ſuaded him, averring that he could nor be- 
lieve one Family in Rome would ever give 
.Nymphidines the Title of Cæſar. 
Neverthelefs many derided Galba, a- 
mongſt the reſt M:i#hridates of Pontus, 
ſaying, One of theſe Days when this 
wrinkled bald Coote ſhall appear publick- 
ly at Rome, they'll account it an utter Diſ- 
paragement ever to have had ſuch an Em- 
peror. At laſt it was reſolved, about Mid- 
night to bring Nymphidins into the Camp, 
and declare kim Emperor : but Antonius 
Honoratus the firſt Colonel, ſummoning 
together in the Evening thoſe under his 
Command, charged himſelf and them ſe- 
verely with their many and unreaſonable, 
Turns and Alterations, without any regard 
to Merit, as if ſome evil Genius hurry'd' 
them from one Treaſon to another. _. 
What tho Nero's Miſtarriages (ſays he) 
Y y gave 


8 


Stage? Neither did we deſert Nero 
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gave ſome Colour to their former Treachery, 
yet what Pretence have they to betray Gal- 
Op ? N 7 till A W Ys 228 
ed bis Wife, or araged t mperial 
Throne, acting t Faul Part on the 
all this, till Nymphidius Ar 2. 
Us, hes be bad E left us, re: 
AX gypt; ſball we therefore ſend Galba after, 
to appeaſe Nero's Ghoſt; and deſigning the 
Sou of Nymphidia Emperor, take off one of 
Livia's Family, as we bave already the Son 
Agrippina? rather, doing Juſtice on him, let us 
revenge Nero's Death, and ſhew our ſelves 

true and faithful * Galba. 
The Colonel having ended his Ha- 
rangue, the Soldiers afſented, and in- 
courag'd all they met with to perſiſt in 
their Fidelity to the Emperor: And in- 
deed brought over the greateſt part; but 
preſently hearing a great Shout, Nym- 
phidins imagining (as ſome ſay) that the 
Soldiers call'd for him, or rather haſten- 
ing to prevent their Tumult and Diſorder, 
marched towards the Light, carrying in 
his Hand a Speech in Writing, made by 
Ciconins Varro, which he had on purpoſe 
conned to wheedle the Soldiers; but ſee- 
ing the Gates of the Camp ſhut up, and 
abundance armed about the Walls, be 
began to be afraid: Yet drawing nearer, 
he demanded what they meant, _ b 
whoſe 
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whoſe Orders they were then in Arms; but 
hearing a general Acclamation, all with one 
Conſent 1 We acknowledge none 
but Galba Emperor, he advancing towards 
them approved of what they did, and like- 
wiſe commanded thoſe that followed him 
to do the ſame. The Guard notwithſtand- 
ing permitted him to enter the Camp on- 
ly with a few, where he was preſently ſa- 
luted with a Dart, which Seprimins, be- 
ing before him, received on his Shield; o- 
thers aſſaulted him with their naked Swords, 
and purſued him into a Soldier's Cabbin, 
where they flew him, and dragging his 
Body thence, they draiPd it about, and 
expoſed it next to Publick View, 
which when Galba heard of, he command- 
ed that all his Confederates that had not 
met with the ſame Fate, ſhould immediate- 
ly be diſpatch'd; amongſt whom were Ci- 
conius (who made his Oration) and Mz- 
thridates formerly mentioned. Butit ſeem d 
to be 2 and illegal, and though 
it might be juſt, yet no means popu- 
lar, — take off Men % their Rank and 
Quality without a fair hearing. Every one 
expected another Scheme of Government, 
being deceived, as tis uſual, by the firſt 
plauſible Pretences ; but the Death of Pe- 
troniu Tertullian, tho? faithful to Nero, 
yet being a Man of conſular Dignity, moſt 
of all concern'd them. Indeed the taking 

Yy 2 of 
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of Macron in Africa by Trebonius, and 
Fronteius by Valens in Germany, had a fair 
Pretence, they being dreaded as armed 
Men, having their Soldiers at their devoir; 
but to deny Tertullian, an old Man and un- 
armed, to try to clear himſelf, was not a- 
greeable to that Moderation and Equity at 
tirſt promiſed. Theſe things reflected much 
upon Ga/ba. When he came within three 
Miles or thereabouts of the City, 'he hap- 
'd to light on a diſorderly Rabble of 
zeamen, who had beſet him as he paſs'd. 
Theſe were they whom Nero made Soldiers, 
ordering them into one Diviſion. 
ſo rudely crowded to have their Commiſſi- 
on reinforced, inſomuch that they ob- 
ſtructed the fight of Galba, ſo that he could 
not ſalute thoſe that came to accoſt their 
new Emperor; but tumultuouſly preſſed 
on with loud Shouts, to have Colours to 
their Legion, and Quarters aſſign'd them. 
But Galba put em off *till another time, 
which they interpreting a Denial, grew more 
inſolent and mutinous, ſome of em with 
their drawn Swords in their Hands; where- 
upon Galba commanded the Horſe to ride 
over them, whereby they were ſoon rout- 
ed, never a Man ſtanding his Ground, and 
many of them were {lain in the purſuit. 
An ill Omen, that Ga/ba ſhould make his 
firſt Entry, through ſo much Blood and 
Slaughter. Now he became dreadful and 
terrible 
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terrible to thoſe who formerly deſpiſed his 
infirm old Age. When he attempted to 
make a clear Alteration, and to retrench 
Nero profuſeneſs in Gifts, and extrava- 


gant he much miſt his aim, and 
ell ſo ſhort of State, that he came not 
within the compaſs of Poor Ca- 


nus an excellent Muſician, playing all Sup- 
per time, receiv'd only a few Crowns from 
the Emperor's own Hand ; with a large 
Commendation, and this Item, that it was 
out of his own Purſe, and not on the Pub- 


lick Account. Beſides he order'd Nero's. 


liberal Largeſſes to Actors, Feng ers, and 
ſuch like, to be ſtrictly remanded, batin 
only the Tenths, tho'it turned to very ſm 
account, moſt of thoſe Perſons ding 
their daily Income, as faſt as receiv'd, being 
a diflolute ſort of Men; he exacted alſo of 
thoſe that entertained them, or made any 
Advantage of em, to refund. The Trouble 
was infinite, the Profit running into many 
Hands, the Emperor thereby baſely diſpa- 
raged, and Junius deſervedly hated and ma- 


ligned, rend'ring Galba mean and deſpica- 


ble to others, whilſt he only made advan- 
tage of all Places and Things about him, 
yet never ſatisfied; as Heſſod hath it, 


"Azyoue Te l 3, ActynTQ. xf. 


Junius ſeeing him old and decaying 
graſped at all, ſuppoſing his time ſhort, 
Yy 3 his 
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his good Fortune only appearing, and &en 

— 4 at the ſame Inſtant. Ys f 
Thus the old Gentleman was abuſed by 
Junius s Male Adminiſtration, either cen- 
ſuring or impeding all his juſt Proceedings; 
ſuch was the 1 Nero's Adherents, 
when he deftroy'd the bad (amongſt 
whom were Elias Polycletus, Petmus 
and Patrobius) the People mightily ap- 
plauded the Act, crying out, as they were 
dragged thro? the Market-place, This is 4 
goodly ſhew, grateful even to the Gods them- 

euer. 

* But when the Gods and Men demand- 
ed Juſtice on Tigillinus, Nero's great Tu- 
tor and Manager of his Tyranny, Juris 
obſtructed it, being roundly bribed 
the Gentleman under-hand ; but Tertub 
lian he could not it to eſcape with 
Life, tho? he had done no great Miſchief 
(only did neither betray nor envy Nero 
whilſt Emperor) but dealt far otherwiſe 
with him, that made him obnoxious, 
even worthy of Death, and afterwards de- 
ferted and betrayed him whom he had 
ſo corrupted ; a great Inſtance that 7. 
nius could do any thing; and that thoſe 
that had Mony might deſpair of no- 
_ However the People were ſo fond 
of ſeeing Tigillinus dragg'd to Execution, 
that they never ceaſed to require it at the 
Theatre, and all publick Places, till they 
| were 
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were checked by an Edict of the Empę- 
ror's, perſuading them that Tigilliaut could 
not live long, being much waſted with 
Conſumption, and deſired that they would 
not make his Government appear Cruel 
and Tyrannical. So the diſſatisfied Mobile 
were laughed at, and Tigi//inus made a 
ſplendid Feaſt, and ſacrificed for his Re- 
covery. After Supper, Titus Junius rifing 
from the Emperor went to revel it with 
Tigillinus, taking his Daughter, a Widow, 
with him, to whom Tigillinus preſented 
his Service with two hundred and fifty thou- 
fand Pound, and commanded the Gover- 
neſs of his Concubines to take off a rich 
Necklace from her own, and to tie it about 
hers, valued at a hundred and fifty thouſand 
Pound. Afterward his more moderate Acts 
began to be cenfured, as alſo his Dealing 
with the Gault, who were in the Conſpira- 
22 Vindex; for they looked upon their 
freedom and Abaterhent of Taxes, not fo 
much the Clemency of their Prince, as Ju- 
niuc's Profit. Hence many began to malign 
the Government. Put the Soldiers were kept 
on a while, in Expectation of the Donative 
he promiſed, ſuppoſing that if they did not 
receive the full, yet at leaſt as much as Ne- 
ro gave them. Afterwards Galba hearing 
they began to complain, declared greatly, 
and like a brave General, that he was uſed 
to make chojce of, and not to buy his Sol- 
Yy 4 diers; 
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diers; which when they heard of, they con- 
ceived animplacable Hatred againſt him, for 
he did not ſeem only to defraud 'em, and 
blaſt their preſent Expectations, but to give 
an ill Precedent, and inſtruct his Succeſſors 
to dothe like. Their Heart- burning and Ca- 
—＋ at Rome was as yet conceal'd, and 
that Reverence they bore whilſt Ga/ba was 
preſent, ſomewhat retarded their Motions, 
and took off their Edge, finding no proba- 
ble Ground for Diſturbance, which ſome- 
what curb'd their Diſcontents for the 
preſent. Thoſe that had been formerly 
under 42 ay „ * in 
Germany, valuing themſelves much upon 
the Engagement with Vander. and making 
no great Advantage of it, grew very re- 
fractory and intractable towards their Offi- 
cers, and Flaccus they undervalued, being 
much indiſpos'd and unſerviceable ind 
by the Gout; beſides a Man of little Ex- 
perience in Military Affairs 

At one of their ſolemn Feſtivals, when 
it- was cuſtomary for the Officers of the 
Army to wiſh all Health and ay 
to the Emperor, the common Soldiers 
began to Mutiny, but they continuing 


their good Wiſhes cry'd out, he deſerves 
it not; 
committed ſeveral times by Tigillinuss 
alba by 
cting 
that 


when the like Inſolence was 


Forces, Information was given 
the Procurators, whereupon ſuſpe 
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that he might be deſpiſed, not only for his 
old Age, but alſo for want of Iſſue, he de- 
termined to adopt ſome young Man of Qua- 
lity, and declare him his Succeſſor. Marc 
Otho was in his Thoughts, a Perſon of no 
mean Extraction, but from his Childhood as 
ſcandalous as any for Lewdneſs and Debau- 
chery, and as Homer terms Paris, En; 
rd rneiuor, Fair Helen's ſpryce Gallant, 
being remarkable for noching elſe, his Name 
was {wallow'd up in hers. So Otho was no- 
toriouſly talked of for nothing more than 
his Marriage with Poppea, whom Nero had 
a Kindneſs for, when ſhe was Cr:/pinus's 
Wife, but being as yet reſpettfultohisown 
Lady, and paying a Deference to his Mo- 
ther, he engaged Orho under-hand to ſolli- 
cit her in his behalf. Nero you muſt know 
converſed familiarly with Orho, making uſe 
of his Prodigality, and was well pleaſed, 
when he took the freedom to droll on his 
thirſty penurious Humour, reflecting both 
in Words and Actions; as when Nero one 
Day perfumed himſelf with ſome rich Eſ- 
ſences favour'd Otho with a ſmall ſprinkle, 
and he treating Nero next day, in a Brava- 
do order'd gold and filver Pipes to diſperſe 
the like on a ſudden freely, like a Miſt 
throughout the Room. As to Poppea, he 
was before-hand with Nero, and anticipa- 
ted his Joys, and upon promiſe of Nero's 
Favour, prevail'd with her to part wow 
| er 
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her Husband, and brought her to his own 
Houſe as his Spouſe, but was not content 
afterwards to have a ſhare in her, but 
ed to have Nero for a Rival. Poppea in 
the mean time was not concern'd at this 
their Jealouhe, and ſometimes excluded N. 
ro (when Ortho was not preſent) either to 
make Nero the more ſharp, or, as ſome fay, 
being weary of his Converſation, not ap- 


proving a age with him: However ſhe 


did not quite ſlight his Addreſs, being game- 


ſome enough, and well inclined : On the 
account of this Match Ortho was in danger 
of his Life, and ſtrange it was he eſcaped, 
Nero having taken off his Wife and Siſter, 
to compaſs his Deſign. But he was behold- 
ing to Senecas Friendſhip, by whoſe Perſua- 
fions and Intreaty Nero was prevailed with, 
to diſpatch him etor into Luſitania, 
towards the Sea- coaſt, where he behaved 
himſelf very: obligingly towards all, full 
well knowing this Command was bur to 
colour and diſguiſe his Baniſhment. 
When Galbs revolted from Nero, Oths 
was the firſt Governor of any of the 
Provinces that came over to him, bring- 
ing what Utenſils he had of Gold and 
ilver, which he prefented to the Mint; 
and alſo what Servants he had, righ 
qualified to wait upon a Prince, in 
other Points too he was faithful to him, 
and gave him ſufficient Proof that he was 
infer1ar 


a 
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inferior to none, in managing publick Bu- 
ſmeſs. By this time he had ſo far ingrati- 
ated himſelf, that he rode in the ſame Coach 
with him the whole Progreſs; and in his 
Travels he mightily gained on Junius, both 
by his Converſation and Preſents; but e- 


ſpecially by giving him the Preference, he 
— he na place (by his Intereſt) 
before all others. Neither was he at all 
envyed, gratifying all Mens Requeſts free- 
ly; appearing courteous; and of eaſie Ac- 
ceſs towards all, eſpecially the Soldiers; 
many of whom he preferred toCommands, 
ſome of them immediately by the Empe- 
ror, others by Junius's means; craving the 
Aſſiſtance of the two Favourites, Sirulrs 
and A/iaticus. Theſe were the Men in Pow- 
er, in all Matters relating to Court. As oft 
as he entertained Galba, he gave his Guards, 
beſides their own Pay, Crowns a piece, 
upon pretence of Reſpect to the Emperor, 
but really with an intent to inveagle the 
| —_ and ſo out-do him in his Poli- 
ticks. 

Calba conſulting about a Succeſſor, fo 
_ #145 introduced Orhs, yet not gratis, 
upon Promiſe he would marry his Daugh- 
ter, if he were made his adopted Son, 
and Succeſſor to the Empire; but Galbe 
always declared, that he preferred the 
publick Good, before his own private In- 
tereſt, not aiming ſo much to r 

| imſelf, 


of 
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himſelf, as to advantage the Romans. In. 
deed he did not ſeem ſo much as inclined 
to make choice of Ocho, to inherit his own 
ivate Fortune, knowing his extrav 
viſh Humour, and that he was already 


3 - dino 1 
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So he gave Junius the Hearing, but calm- 
ly ſuſpended his Determination, without 
giving any Anſwer, only appointed him 

nſul, and Junius his Collegue; it was 
the general Opinion, that he would declare 
him his Succeſſor, at the beginning of the 
next Year. Now the Army deſired nothing 
more than that Orho mould be 


but the Forces in G 


falling into a 


Mutiny whilſt he was deliberating, pre- 


vented his Deſign; for the Soldiers in ge- 
neral had a Pique againſt Galla, not hav- 


ing given them their expected Largeſs, yet 
A made a pretence of a more particular 


Concern, as that Virginius Rufus was call 
off diſhonourably, and that the Gaz/s who 
engaged with them were well rewarded, 
the reſt being puniſhed that joined not with 
Vindex; to whom alone Galba * his 
Acknowledgment, and honoured his Me- 
mory after his Death with publick Solem- 
nities, as tho' he had been conſtituted Em- 
peror by his Means only. | 
Whilſt theſe Diſcourſes paſs'd openly 
throughout the Army, on the firſt of 74. 
nuary, Flaccus ſummoning em ta take the 
| . annie 


the Perſon; . 


| 
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E "y eror, better than either the Spani 
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anniverſary Oath of Fealty to the Empe- 
ror, they threw down Galba's Statues, and 
utterly defaced them, afterwards having 


e, they departed. 
p But their Commanders now feared A- 


poſta and Confuſion, as much as their A- 
and Rebellion; whereupon one of 

pping forth thus accoſted them: 
7 What will become of us, my Fellow-Sol- 
diers, if we neither ſet up another Gene- 
ral, nor retain the preſent one, ſeem: 
not ſo much to 4 * ah ſeFoves from Gal 


ba, as to decline all $ 3 and be un- 


ter no Command? Let us a while permit 
Flaccus Hordeomus as 4 Cypher, a mere 
Shadow, and Image of Galba: Bur Vitelli- 

us, chief Commander of the lower Germa- 
ay, is but one Day's March diſtant, whoſe 

ather was Cenſor, and thrice Conſul, and 
as I may "ſay, in a manner Co-Emperor 


with Claudius Ceſar: He of all Men, in 


reat Imploy, gives the cleare 00 
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bis Poverty; how deſpicable ſoever it 
ſeems to ſome. Him let us make choice of, 


that all may ſee, we know how to chuſe 2 
ards 


uſitanians. Which Motion whilſt 


2 aſſented to, and others gainſaid; a 


certain Enſign flipp'd out, and carried the 


News to Vitellius, whilſt he was treating 
much 


ſworn in the name of the Senate and Peo- 
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much Company by Night. This taki 
Air, ſoon paſs'd through the Army; 
Fabius Valens, a principal Commander, 
riding before his full Troops next day, {a 


luted Vitellius Emperor. He ſeemed to de. 


cline it, pretending a Dread he had to un- 
dertake the Weight of the Government; 
but the next Day by Noon, being well in- 
couraged by x plentiful Repaſt, 
to yield, and fubmitted to take on him the 
Title of Germanicus, they gave him; but 


E 


deſired to be excuſed, as to that of Cæſar; 


HOG ately Flaccus's —_— layin * 
their ous popular Oaths, impole 
the Ac ran iy {wore Obedience to 72 
telliu as Emperor, and to obſerve what- 
28 — Thus Vitellius was - 
ickly owned Emperor in Germany; whi 
— coming to Galba's Ear, he no longer 
deferred his Adoption; yet knowing many 
of his Friends were inclined to Dolabella 
but more to Ozho (neither of whom he well 
approved of) on a ſudden without any 
ones privity, he ſent for P:/6, who was 
nearly related to Craſſus, and Piſo (whom 
Nero flew) in whoſe natural Temper em. 
nently appear'd much Modeſty and Gravity, 
and indeed all virtuous Inclinations. Going 


then into the Camp, he declared him his 


Succeſſor to the Empire. But immediately 
many prodigious Omens appeared from 
Heaven; and when he began to make 4 


Speech 
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h to the Soldiers, the frequent Claps 
Thunder, and Flaſhes of Lightning, and 
a diſmal black Storm covering both the 
Camp and the City, were plain Diſcoveries 
that the Heavens did not favour this Adop- 
tion. The Soldiers alſo ſeemed diflatisfied 
by their ſullen Looks ; ſeeing nothing of 
the wonted Diſtributions on ſuch Occaſi- 
ons. Thoſe that were preſent, and obſerved 
Piſe's Countenance and Voice, admired to 
ſee him no more ſurprized, tho' he ſeemed 
not inſenſible of fo great a Favour. 

On the other hand, Otho appeared full 
of Sadneſs and Diſturbance at his Diſap- 
pointment, as being once thought wor- 
thy, and e'en ready to be inveſted in his 
good Fortune, and now to be put by, was 
a ſhrewd ſign of the Diſpleaſure and ill 
Will of Galba toward him. This filled him 
with Fears and Jealouſies, and grievouſly 
perplexed his Mind, whilft he dreaded 
Piſa, hated Galba, and was full of Wrath 
and Indignation againſt 7#»;zs5. But the 
\ Chaldeans and South-ſayers about him 
would not permit him to lay afide his 
Hopes, or quit his Deſign, chiefly Pralo- 
meus; much relying upon a Prediction, 
that Nero ſhould not murder him, but he 
himſelf ſhould die firſt, and Otho fucceed 
as Emperor. Now the firſt proving true, 
he thought he ought not diſtruſt the reſt; 
but none exaſperated him more, _ 
thoie 
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thoſe that ſeemed — to pity his hard 
Fate, to be ſo ungrateful y dealt with by 
Galba, eſpecially Nymphidiznss and Tigi- 
linus's Creatures, who were now caſt off, 
and d Hy to _ —_— 1 — theſe 
ſeemed to reſent this Indigni 
upon him; amongſt whom were 
and Barbiur, the one termed Optio, (the 
Captain-Aſſiſtant) the other Teſſeraria: 
the Perſon intruſted with ſetting the Watch, 
and giving the Word: Amongſt them O. 
maſtus, one of Otho's Freemen, went to 
the Camp to tamper with the Army, and 
brought over ſome with 1 others with 
fair Promiſes, which was eaſily done, they 
being already corrupted, and only wanting 
a fair Pretence; it had been otherwiſe; 
more than the work of four Days (which 
happened betwixt the Adoption and Maf- 
facre) thus totally to have infected a ſound 
Army, ſo as to cauſe a general Revolt: 
They were aſſaſſined, Feb. 15. on which 
Day in the Morn Galbs facrificed in his 
Palace, in the Preſence of his Friends, 
when Umbricius the Prieſt, taking up the 
Entrails, and predicting not darkly, and 
by conjecture, but manifeſt ill-boding O- 
mens of great 'Troubles enſuing 


„and dan- 
gerous Snares laid for the Life of the Em- 

or. 
Pe Thus Otho had e' en been diſcover'd by 
the Finger of God; but being nd = 
* * 
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Galba, attending diligently to the Sooth- 
ſayer's Lecture, his Countenance changed 
for fear, and he betrayed no ſmall Con- 
cern; which Ozomaſtus obſerving, acquaint- 
ed him that one of the Maſfer-Builders 
waited for him at home; (now that was 
the Signal for Otho to meet the Soldiers) 
pretending then, that he had purchaſed an 
old Houſe, and was going to ſhew the De- 
paſſe to thoſe that ſold it, hedeparted; and 

g by Tiberius's _ as Tihey called 
it) 57% ſlept into the ker-place, nigh 
the Golden Pillar, where all the os 
Italian Ways center, where *tis reported 
no more than twenty five received, and 


ſaluted him Emperor; which put him to a 


ſtand, tho not out of any nc gy 
being in his Nature bold, and har dy e- 

nough in hazardous Adventures; ; but the 
Soldiers that were preſent, would not ſuf- 
fer him to recede; but with their drawn 
Swords about his Chair, commanding the 
Bearers to take him up, whom he haſtned 
on, though in the mean time he ſaid to 
himſelf, I am a loſt Man. "Thoſe who o- 
verheard him, rather admired than were 
concerned at the inconſiderable number 
that attempted ſuch an Enterprize. But, as 

they marched on, about as many more 
met him, and here and there three or 


four at a time adjoined themſelves. Thus. 


returning towards * Camp, with their 
2 Arms 
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Arms in their Hands, they cry'd out a Ce- 
far, a Czſar ; whereupon one Martins, 
who commanded — by — * Was no 
ways privy to it, being ſurprized at the un 
— * of the hin » permitted him 
Entrance ; and afterwards no Man made 
any Reſiſtance, for they that knew nothing 
of the Deſign, being purpoſely encom 
ſed by the Conſpirators, as they were 
{tragglinghere and there; firſt ſubmitted for 
fear, and after were, perſuaded into aCom- 
pliance. This came preſently to Galba's Ear 
in his Palace, whilit the Prieſt was intent. 
on the Sacrifice, as yet holding the Entrails 
in his Hand, ſo that they who uſually 
{lighted thoſe Matters were aſtoniſhed, and 
began to admire the prodigious Omen. The 
Mobile ran confuſed from the Market up- 
on the Report; but Juniut Lacon, and 
ſome of his Freemen, ded him with 
their drawn Swords. P:/6 inſtantly made 
to the Band of Pentioners, who were the 
Royal Guard. Marius Celfus, that ſtout 
Man, was diſpatched to the 1//yrian Squa- 
dron, who were planted at Vipſanus, to ſe- 
cure that Poſt. Galba now conſulting whe- 
ther he ſhould quit his Palace, Junius dif 
ſuading him, but C2//asand Lacon encoura- 
ged him by all means to come forth; and 
ſharply reprimanded Junius for his Pains. 
But on a ſudden a Rumour came hot that 


_ Otho was lain in the Camp; — 


* 
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ly appeared one Julius Atticius, an emi- 
nent Officer of the Guard, with his drawn 
Sword, crying out, that he had flain great 
Ceſar's Enemy ; and preſſing through the 
Crowd that ſtood in his way, he preſented 
| himſelf before Galba with his bloody Wea- 
| pon; who looking on him, demanded who 
commanded him ſo todo? My Fidelity, ſays 
he, and the Oath I have taken to be true to 
the Emperor. Which Action when the Peo- 
ple applauded, giving loud Acclamations, 
Galba was carry'd out in his Chair to ſa- 
crifice to Jupiter, and ſo to ſhew himſelf pub- 
lickly ; but coming into the Market- place 
(the Tide being turned) a Report met him 
that Otho had made himſelf Maſter of the 
Camp; but as uſually in ſuch a Crowd, 
ſome called to him to return back, others 
to move forward; ſome encourag'd him to 
be bold and fear nothing, others to be cau- 
tious, and diſtruſt his Circumſtances: Thus 
whilſt his Chair was toſt to and fro, (as it 
were on the Waves) often tottering, there 
_- firſt Horſe, and ſtraitways Foot, 
omwards Paulus's Portico, with one ac- 
cord crying out, Down with this private 
Man; at which the Rabble hurried confu- 
ſedly, not as if they intended to diſperſe, 
but to poſſeſs themſelves of the Porches 
and Bulks in the Market-place, as if it were 
to ſome ſtrange ſight in the Theatre. And 
as ſoon as Attillius Sarcelio overturned 
22 2 Galbs's 
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Galba's Statue, _ immediately fell to o. 
pen Hoſtility, and threw their Darts at 
Galba's Chair; but miſſing their aim, they 
attacked him nearer Hand, with their naked 
Swords; and no Man offered to ſtand up 
in his Defence, ſave only Sempronins Indi- | 
ſtrus, a Captain; the only Man of ſo many 
thouſands, that the Sun beheld that Day, 
worthy the Roman Empire, who tho' he 
had never been obliged by Galba, yet out 
of Bravery and Allegiance, he endeavour 
to defend him from their infolent Aſſaults: 
Firſt lifting up his commanding Staff, (with 
which they uſed to correct the Soldiers 
when diforderly) he called aloud to the 
Aggreſſors, charging em to forbear the 
Emperor; but preſently being environed, 
he guarded a long time with his Sword, 
*till at length (having received many a 
erer Wound) he grew weak in the Hams and 
a, fairly dropt, and overthrowing Galbas 
Chair at a Place call'd Curtius's Lake, they 
flew him as he lay tumbling in his Arms: 
He boldly offered his Throat, bidding them 
ſtrike there, it it were for the Romans good. 
Many a Wound he received on his Legs 
and Arms, and at laſt was flain (as moſt 
ſay) by one Camurius, one of the fifteenth 
Legion; ſome name Terentius, others Ar- 
cadius, and there are others that ſay it was 
Fabius Fabulus, who as tis reported bore 
away his Head privily in the Skirt of his 
Garment, 


: ; 1 1 
3 # e 


r 


Garment, being unable to take hold of it 
by reaſon of his Baldneſs. His Aſſociates 
not ſuffering him to conceal this manly 
Act, by their perſuaſion, piercing the Head 
of this grave Prince, he marched twirling 


and flouriſhing with it, on his bloody 


Spear, like one of Bacchus's frolick Prieſts. 
But when they brought the Head to Otho, 
Fellow-Soldters, ſays he, this ig nothing un- 
leſs you ſhe co me Piſo's too, which was pre- 
{ented him not long after. The young Man 
retreating upona Wound received, was pur- 


ſu'd by one Marcus, and flain before the 
Temple of Veſta. Titus Junius was alſo di- 


ſpatched out of the way, who confeſſed him- 
ſelf privy to the Conſpiracy againſt Gaba, 
only he cry'd out, That he dy'd contrary to 
Ot ho's Pleaſure, and without his Privity, 
however they cut off his Head and Lacor's 
too, and brought em to Otho, requeſting a 
Boon; and as Archilochus ſays, 

When ſix or ſeven lay breathleſ5 on the Ground, 
Twas I, 'twas I, ſay thouſands, gave the 

Wound. | 

Thus many that had no Hand in the Murder, 
with bloody Hands and Swords preſented 
Ortho with their Petition for a Gratuity, 
whom PVitellius found out after, to the 
number of one hundred and twenty, and 
requited with the loſs of Life. Not long 
after came Marcus Celſus into the Camp, 
whom ſundry accuſed of encouraging the 
Soldiers to aſſiſt Galla; the Rabble re- 
5 2 23 quir'q 
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quir'd Juſtice, but Ocho refuſing to gratiſie 
their Fury, yet fearing an abſolute Denial 
he pretended it was not his Intereſt to take 


him off ſo ſoon, having many Matters 


yet to ſift out of him, but committed him 
ſafe to the Cuſtody of thoſe he moſt confi- 


ded in. 


Forthwith a Senate was conven'd, and 
as if they were not the ſame Men, or had 
other Gods to ſwear by, they took an 
Oath in Ozho's Name (as himſelf had in 
Galba's, which how religiouſly he kept it 
Romy appears,) and withal conferred on 

im the Titles of Cæſar and Auguſtus; 


 whilft the dead Carkaſſes of the {lain lay 


miliari 
Aillat. 


yet in their Robes in the Market-place. 
As for their Heads, when they could make 
no other uſe of them, Juniur's they ſold 
to his Daughter for 2500 Drachma's. Piſs 
was begg'd by his Wife of one Veranint. 


Galba's they gave to Patrobius's and Vi- 


zellins's Servants ; but when they had 
dem, after all ſorts of Abuſe and Indignities, 
they tumbled them into that vile place, 
where Cæ ſar's Enemies that ſuffer Death 


quod ab are uſually caſt, called Seſfertium. In- 
urbe Se- deed Galba's Body was conveighed awa 


mitertio 


by Priſcus Heluidiut by Otho's Permifft 
on, and buried in the Night by Argius his 
Freeman. Thus you have the Hiſtory of 
G2alhba, a Perſon inferior to few Romans, 
either for Birth or Riches, rather exceed- 


ing 


. 
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ing all of his time in both; he liv'd in great 
Credir and Reputation in the Reign of five 
Emperors, he ruined Nero rather by his 
Fame and Vogue in the World, than by 
Force and Power. 

Of thoſe that put in for the Empire, at 
that time, none judged any worthy (tho? 
ſome thought themſelves fo) ſave only 
Galba whom they elected, and created 
Emperor; whoſe Authority was ſuch, that 
but lending his Name to Vindexs Defecti- 
on from Nero, what was called Rebellion 
before, was termed now only a Civil War, 
they being tranſported with the Thoughts 
of a Perſon fit to Govern. He deſign'd 
n6t ſo much to take Buſineſs to himſelf, as 
to give himſelf up to Buſineſs, thinking to 
reduce thoſe that were meerly wheedled r. 7 
by Tigillinus and Nymphidins ; as Scipio, eller. 
Fabrinur, and Camillus, had regulated the 
Soldiers of their time; but being now e'en 
3 i 2 Foo with A 5 he wes a 
weak ſuperannuated Emperor. giving 
himſelf - as Nero had 30 2k him, to thoſe 
inſatiable covetous Varlets, Junius and 
Lacon, (who made a Gain of all things) 
he quite loſt himſelf to that degree, that 
tho* many pitied his Fate, yet none deſir'd 
to live under his Government, 
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HIS new Emperor went early in 
the Morning to the Capitol, and 


= facrific'd ;- and having command- 
ed Marius Celfits to be brought, he fa- 
luted him, and with obliging Language 
deſird him, rather to forget his Accuſa- 
tion than remember his Acquittal ; to 
which Czl/as anſwer'd, neither meanly 
nor ungratefully, that his very Crime 
ought to recommend his Integrity, fone e 
he had been true to Galba, from whom H 
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had never recerved any per ſonal Obligations. 
Upon which they — 1 of _ admi- 
red by all that were preſent, and applau- 
ded by the Soldiers. 

In the Senate Or#ho made many obliging 
and popular Harangues. He was to have 
been Conſul that Year himſelf, but for part 
of the time he gave the Office to Virginiu: 
Rufus, and diſplaced none that were put 


into Employment by Nero or Galba. Thoſe 


that were remarkable for their Age and 
Gravity, he promoted to the Prieſthood ; 
and reitor'd the Remains of their Fortune, 
to all thoſe Senators that were baniſh'd by 
Nero, and recall'd by Galba : So that the 
Nobility and chief of the People, who 
were at firſt apprehenſive that no human 
Creature, but - when Peſt or Devil had ſei- 
zed the Empire, begun now toflatterthem- 
ſelves with the hopes of an auſpicious Go- 


Beſides ; nothing gratify'd or gain'd 
the People more than his Juſtice in rela- 
tion to Tigillinus, who was a Perſon not 
only actually puniſh'd by the very ap- 
prehenſion of that Puniſhment, which 
the whole City requir'd as a juſt Debt ; 


but with ſeveral Diſeaſes too that he 


had contracted by converſing with lewd 
Women: And tho' the ill Conſequences to 
which this courſe of Life expos'd him, 
were generally look'd upon as Puniſh- 
& FFF 
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ment enough; yet the People thought Lif 
eat a Benefit for him " enjoy; 
who had 


the Occaſion of ſo many 
Mens Death. 


Wherefore Otho order'd him to be ſent © 
for, juſt as he was contriving his Eſcape by 
means of ſome Veſſels that lay ready on the 
Coaſt near S$:zzoeſſa. At firſt he endeavou- 
red to corrupt the Meſſenger to favour his 
Deſign; but when he found that was to no 
prpore, he made him as conſiderable a 

eſent, as if he had really conniv'd at it; 
only entreating him to ſtay *till he had 
ſhav'd; ſo took that rtunity, and 
with his Razor diſpatch'd himſelf. 

By this Management Cæſar endear d him- 
ſelf to the 1 without ſeeming to have 
any regard to his own private Injuries, Be- 
ſides, that he might be more popular, he 
refus'd not to be calld Nero in the Thea- 


tre, and encourag'd the expoſing of that 


Emperor's Statues to publick view. Claw 
diu Rufus faith, he diſpatch'd Letters Pa- 


tents into Spain, with the celebrated Name 


of Nero affix d to that of Ortho; but as ſoon 
as he perceived this gave Offence to the 
Nobility, it was omitred. 

After he had modell'd the Government 
in this manner, the Pretorian Bands en- 
deavour'd to make him ſuſpect and diſ- 
countenance the Nobility; which they did 
either out of a concern for his Safety, or 

0 


— 
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to involve the Publick in confuſion. Thus 
whilſt Criſpinus, (whom he had ordered 
with the 17th Cohort to take up ſome Peo- 
ple) was putting up ſeveral Waggon-loads 
of Arms by Night; ſome of the moſt tur- 
bulent cry'd out that Criſpinus was diſaffe- 
Qed, that the Senate was practiſing ſome- 
thing againſt the Emperor, and that thaſe 
Arms were to be employ'd againſt him, and 
not for him. 
When this R 
ny of the Guar 
the Wag 


began to ſpread, ma- 
mutiny'd ; ſome ſeiz'd 
ns, and others flew Cr:/pinus 
and two Centurions that o 'dthem; and 
encouraging one another to ſtand by the 
Emperor, march'd to Rome with Sword 


in hand. 

As ſoon as they heard that Eighty of 
the Senators were at Supper with Oths, 
_ flew to the Palace, - * it _ 
a fair Opportunity to take e/ar's E- 
nemies at one — This . the 
City with the expectation of an approach- 
ing Deſolation. All were in Confuſion a- 


bout the Palace, and the Emperor himſelf 


was in no ſmall Conſternation, being not 
only concern'd for the Senators (ſome of 
which had won their Wives to Supper 
thither) but alſo afraid for himſelf, per- 
ceiving their Eyes fix'd on him in Silence 


ders to ſome of the ſuperior Officers to 
com- 


and Confuſion. Whereupon he gave Or- 
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compoſe the 'Tumult, and then privately 
diſmiſs'd his Gueſts. 


They were no ſooner gone, but the Sol- 


diers ruſh'd into the Room, and enquir'd 
what was become of the Emperor's Ene- 
mies: Then Otho riſing from his Couch, 
made uſe both of Arguments and Entrea- 
ties, and his Tears at laſt with great Diffi- 
N them to deſiſt. 

e next Day he went to the Camp and 
diſtributed a Bounty of 1550 Denarii a 
Man amongſt them; then commended em 
for the regard they had to his Safety, but 
told em, that ſome of em were diſaffect- 
ed towards him, and had not only abus'd 
his Clemency, but had alſo miſrepreſented 
the Loyal Intentions of many that were 

eſent, and therefore he deſir' d their A{- 
iſtance in doing him Juſtice upon them: 
To which they all contented, and his Re- 
ſentment was ſatisfied with the Execution 
of two Villains only, that were unlament- 
ed by the whole Army. Some that were 
inclined to think favourably of him, and 
to put a Confidence in his Actions, rejoy- 
ced at ſo unexpected a change; others a 


ed upon his Behaviour as a Stratagem to 


gain the Inclinations of the People towards 
the Support of the War. For now it was 
believ'd that Vitellius had aſſumed the So- 
vereign Authority, and frequent Expreſſes 
brought an Account of Parties going over 
$4 — . . - to 
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to him; but that the Pannoni an, Dalma- 
tian, and Myſian Legions, with their Of- 
ficers, adher'd to Ortho. 

About this juncture, Letters were ſent 
from Mutian and Veſpaſian, both of em 
Generals of two formidable Armies, the 
one in Hyia, the other in Jadæa; to aſ- 
ſure him of their Firmneſs to his Intereſt: 
In confidence whereof he was ſo exalted, 
that he advis'd Vitellius by Letter, not to 
attempt any thing beyond his Poſt ; and 
offer d him a Sum of Mony and a City, 
where he might end his Days in Security 
and Faſe. 

Theſe Overtures at firſt were return'd 
with equivocating Civilities, which ended 
after in ridiculous Reproaches; upbraidin 
each other with the Follies they were bot 
too guilty of. For it was hard to deter- 
mine which of em had been moſt profuſe, 
moſt effeminate, which of 'em was moſt 
raw in Military Affairs, and molt involv'd 


in Poverty and Debt. 


As to the Prodigies and Apparitions that 
_ about this time, there are many 
iftering and doubtful Accounts, tho? it be 
agreed that the Statue of Victory Trium- 
phant in the Capitol, let the Reins of her 
Chariot fall out of her Hands, as if ſhe 
were grown too weak to hold them any lon- 
ger. That Jalius Cæ ſar's Statue, in the Iſland 


of Ty. er, about the time that Veſpaſian pub- 
lickly 
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lickly aſſum'd the Government, turn'd from 


Weſt to Eaſt, tho there was no Earth- quake 
nor any Concuſſion in the Air. But that 
Omen which the People were moſt a 


henſive of, was an Inundation of Yer, 


which, tho? it * at a time when Ri- 
vers uſually o erflow , yet it then ſo far ſwel- 
led above . A. aq neo _ a waſte 
(great part of the City being under Water 
and eſpecially the Corn-Market) that it oc- 
caſion d a Dearth for ſeveral Days. 


| As ſoon as 'twas known that Cacinnue © 


and Yalens, two Captains belonging to 
Vitellius, had poſſeſs'd themſelves of the 
Alps, Dolabella a Patrician, who was ſu- 
ſpeed by the Guards of ſome ill Deſign 
(the Emperor alſo having a Jealouſie of 
him and ſome others) was ſent to 4 | 
inum with Afſurances of Otho's friendly 

tentions. C ſar then choſe ſome of the 
Magiſtrates to go with him to the War, 
and amongſt the reſt, Lucius, Vitellinss 
Brother, without diſtinguiſhing him by 
any new Marks either of his Favour or 
Diſpleaſure. He alſo had a great Regard for 
other and Wife of Vitellius, thereby to 


the 
take off all colour of Jealouſie and Suſpicion. 
He made Flavius Sabinus, Veſpafian's Bro- 
ther, Governor of Rome, either in honour 


to the Memory of Nere, who had advat- 
ced him formerly to that Command which 


Galba had taken away; or elſe to * 
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his Confidence in Veſpaſſan, by his Favour n 
to his Brother. | 
After he came to Brixillum, an Italian 
Town near the River Eridanur, he halted * Th: Po. 
©" himſelf, but order'd the Army to march 
under the Conduct of Marius Celis, Sue- 
tonius Paulinus, Gallus and Spur ina, all 
Men of Experience and Reputation, but 
unable to inforce their Orders reaſon 
of the ungovernable Obſtinacy of the Ar- 
my, which was reſolv'd to be commanded 
by none but the Emperor himſelf. Nor 
was the Enemy under better Diſcipline, 
being ſtubborn and diſobedient upon the 
ſame account, tho? they were more experi- 
enc'd and patient of Labour: For Otho's * 
Men were totally diffolv'd in Sloath, mind- 
ing nothing but Shows and Stage: pla 
and ſo inſolently arrogant, that they would 
often refuſe to obey Orders, not becauſe 
oy were unable to do the thing comman- 
ded, but becauſe they thought themſelves 
above it; ſo that Surina had like to have 
been cut in pieces for attempting to force 
them to their Duty ; for they went ſo far 
as to treat him with inſolent Language, ac- 
cuſing him of a Deſign to betray Cæſar's 
Intereſt; nay, ſome of em that were in 
drink forc'd his Tent, and demanded a 
Paſs, telling him they muſt go to the Em- 
peror to complain of him. 


How- 
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However the contemptuous Treatment 


the Garriſon met with at Placentia, did 
no Diſ-ſervice to Spurima, nor the preſent _ 


poſture of Affairs; for Vitelliuss Men 


march'd up to the Walls, and upbraided 


Otho's upon the Ramparts, calling them 
Players, Dancers, idle Spectators of Py- 
thian and Olympick Games; but Novices, 
and unpractis'd in the Art of War; mean 
Souls, that triumphed in the Beheading of 
Galba, a naked old Man, but were not 
very forward to look their Enemies bravely 
in the Face. Which Reproaches ſo in- 
flam'd them, that they kneeled at Spurinas 
Feet, entreated him to head them, and af- 
ſur'd him no Enterprize ſhould be too dif- 
ficult for them. W hereupon when Vitel. 


liuss Forces gave a vigorous Attack to the 


Town, the Beſieged bravely repulſed 
them, and by a mighty Slaughter kept Pof- 
ſeſſion of one of the moſt flouriſhing Cities 
in Italy. 

Beſides, it was obſerved, that Othos 
Officers were much more inoffenſive, both 
towards the Publick and every private Man, 
than thoſe of Vitelilius; among whom was 


Cacinna, a Man not only diſagreeable in 
Speech and Addreſs, but monſtrous and 


ſingular, of a _—_— Stature, and al- 


ways dreſs'd in Tunick and Breeches, 
after the manner of the Gaul, whilſt he 


converſed with the Romans. His Wife 
| too 


| 
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ipage of At- 


too with a magnificent Equi 
tendants on Horſeback, mov'd with the 
Army, where Fabius Valent, the other Ge- 
neral, was ſo covetous, that neither the 
Spoil of his Enemies, nor the Contributi- 
ons of his Friends could ſatisſie him. That 
he might have time to raiſe Mony, he 
march'd ſo ſlowly, that he could not be 
preſent at the former Attack: But ſome 
cenſure Czc:imna for (that he might have 
no Partner in the Glory of the Victory) 
falling on before Fabius had join'd him. 
This Action of Cæcinna had in it a great 
many Faults of leſſer Conſequence ; but 
his unſeaſonable engaging had almoſt quite 

broke the Meaſures of his own Party. 
When he found himſelf beat off at 
Placentia, he Beſieged Cremona, a large 
and rich City; in the mean time Annins 
Gallus march'd to join Spurima at Placen- 
tia; but having Intelligence that the Siege 
was rais'd, and that Cremona was inveſt- 
ed, he haſten'd to its Relief, and encam- 
ped juſt by the Enemy, where he was 
daily reinforc'd. Now Czc:nna had poſt- 
ed a ſtrong Party of Foot in the Defilees, 
commanding the Horſe to advance, and 
if the Enemy ſhould charge em, then to 
make a {low Retreat, and ſo draw 'em 
into an Ambuſh; but his Stratagem 
was diſcover'd to Celſus by ſome Deſer- 
ters, who fell upon 'em with the Horſe, 
Aaa bur 
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but advanc'd ſo,cautioufly, that he cir. 
cumyented and ſcattered the Ambuſcade; 
and if the Legions he had detach'd from 
the Camp had come up ſoon enough to 
ſuſtain the Horſe, Cæcinnas whole 5 
in all a e, had been totally routed; 
but Paulinu moving too flowly, was ac- 
cus'd of more Caution than was neceſſary, 
or indeed conſiſtent with the common 
Rules of War. So that the Soldiers in- 
cens'd Orho againſt him, accus'd him of 
Treachery, pretended the Victory was in 
their Power, and that if = was not com- 
eat, it was owing to t — 
— of their General. Now Ortho di 


not ſo much believe theſe Accuſations, as 


he was willing to appear not to disbelieve 
them. He therefore ſent his Brother 7i- 
tianus, with Proculus, the Captain of his 
Guards, to the Army, where the latter 
was General in reality, and the former but 
in —_— Celſus and Paulinus had 
the Title of Friends and Counſellors, but 
not the leaſt Authority in things of any 
Moment. At the ſame time there were 
nothing but Heats amongſt the Enemy, 
eſpecially where Yalens Commanded]; for 
they being inform'd of what had happen'd 
at the Ambuſcade, were inraged becauſe 
they were not permitted to be preſent to 
fave the Lives of ſeveral brave Men that 
dy'd in that Action. Valens being nr 

ve 
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ſive of his Life, found it ſo difficult to lay 
the preſent Storm, that he was forc'd to 
quit the Camp and join Cæcinna. About 
this time Ocho came to Bebriacum near Cre- 
mona, and call'd a Council of War, where 
Proculus and Titianus declar'd for givin 
Battel, both becauſe the Soldiers were tluſh' 
with their _ n by at- 
tem nothing, 0 ow ener- 
wes, wad alſo Ren V. — was ſud- 
denly e ed out of Gaul. But Paulinu 
was of Opinion that the Enemy's whole 
Force was preſent, and that there was no 
Body of Reſerve behind; but that Ocho, if 
he would not be too precipitate, might ex- 
pect a Reinforcement out of Myſia and Pan- 
nonia, not inferior to thoſe Troops that were 
preſent. He thought it probable too, that 
the Soldiers who were then in Heart before 
they were join'd, would be more ſo, when 
the Forces were all come up. Beſides, the 
deferring Battel could not be inconvent- 
ent to them that were ſuthciently provided 
with all Neceſſaries: But the others being 
in an Enemy's Country, muſt needs be ex- 
ceedingly ftraiten'd in a little time. | 
Marius Celſus was of Paulinus's Qpim- 
on: Annizus Gallus being abſent, and under 


the Surgeon's Hands through a Fall from his 


Horſe, was conſulted by Letter, and ad- 
vis d Ortho to ſtay for thoſe Legions that 
were marching from Myſia; but after all, 

Aaa2 the 
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the Opinion of thoſe, that declar'd for a 
Battel, prevail'd. 

There are ſeveral Reaſons given for this 
Determination, but the apparent is 
this; that the Emperor's Guards not reliſh- 
ing the ſtrict Military Diſcipline they were 
then under, and longing for the Diverſions 
and Shows of Rome, would not be Com- 
manded, but were eager for a Battel, ima- 
gining that upon the firſt Onſet they ſhould 
carry all before them. But Ocho himſelf 
ſeem'd doubtful and irreſolute, being bred 
up effeminately, and not us'd even to the 


thoughts of Danger; and therefore he was 


n of it, that he 
ſhut his Eyes, and, like one — leap 
from a Precipice, left every thing to Fortune. 

This is the Account Secundus the Orator 
his Secretary gives of the Matter ; but others 
fay it was propos'd that the Armies on both 
es ſhould meet, and if there was any pro- 
bability of their being Unanimous, they 
ſhould proceed to chuſe one of their moſtex- 
perienc'd Officers that was preſent ; if not, 
they ſhould convene a Senate, and inveſt 
them ſolely with the Power of Election. 
And it is not improbable that neither of 
theſe reputed Emperors had Intereſt enough 


part of the Soldiers to prevent ſuch a De 
For what coyld. be more odious 
unreaſonable, than that a civiliz'd People 


ſhould 


among the more thinking and intelli = 
and 


| 
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ſhould fall out and deſtroy one another, as 
in the time of Hula and Marizs, and Cz- 


ſar and Pompey, and facrifice the Empire 


for no other reaſon than to ſatisfie the Glut- 
tony and 1 of Vitelliuc, or the 
Looſeneſs and Effeminacy of Ocho? Tis 
thought that Cel ſus, upon ſuch Reflecti- 
ons, protracted the time in order to an 


Accommodation; and that Orho puſh'd on 


things to an extremity to prevent it. He 
indeed return'd to Brixillum, but very in- 
diſcreetly, both becauſe he withdrew him- 
ſelf from thoſe that were cordially his 
Friends, and becauſe he weaken'd the Ar- 
my, by detaching ſome of his beſt Troops 
for his Horſe and Foot Guards. 

About this Juncture there happened a 
Skirmiſh on the Po. As Cæcinna was laying 
a Bridge over it, the Emperor's Forces fell 
upon him, and where they could not ad- 
vance, they threw ſome certain Compoſi- 
tion of Wild-fire into his Boats, which, by 
the help of the Wind, much annoy'd his 
—_ or the Smoke ng, and ny 22 

ing out upon't, they leap'd into 

— their Boots, and were 
ſhamefully at the Mercy of their Enemies. 
In the mean time the Germans c | 
Otho's Gladiators upon a ſmall Hand in 
the River, and routed them. Whereupon 


briacum, march'd, under Proculus, to a 
. Aaa 3 ”" phep 


the Emperor's Forces, in Quarters at Be- 
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Place fifty Furlongs off, where a Camp was 
mark d out; but ſo unadviſedly, that the 
Soldiers ſuffer d extreamly for want of Wa- 
ter, tho? it was in the Spring time, and in 
a Country full of running Streams. The 
next Day there was a Deſign of moving a. 
bout 100 Furlongs nearer the Enemy, but 
this was contradicted by Paulinur, who 
thought it more adviſable to keep their 
Poſt, than upon a Fatigue to engage thoſe 
who had leiſure to draw up in Order, 
whilſt they themſelves were encumber'd 
with their Train and Baggage. 

As the Generals were arguing about this 
Matter, a Numidian Courier came from 
Ortho with Orders, immediately to give 
Battel; and accordingly they all conſented 
and mov'd. As ſoon as Cæcinna had no- 
tice, he was ſurpriz'd, and quitted his Poſt 
on the River to haſten to the Camp. In 
the mean time Valens order'd his Men to 
their Arms, and gave the Signal to En- 
gage, poſting his beſt Horſe in the Front 
*till they were all drawn up. At firſt O- 
tho's foremoſt Troops were of Opinion, 
upon a groundleſs Rumour, that the Offi- 
cers on the other ſide would come over; 
and accordingly upon their firſt ap oach, 
they ſaluted em by the familiar Title of 


Fellow-Soldiers; but the: others return'd 
the Compliments with Anger and diſdain- 
ful Words, which not only 2 

| them, 
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them, but alſo gave occaſion to the reſt to 
ſuſpect their Fidelity. 

his caus'd a Confuſion at the very firſt 
Onſet ; immediately all manner of Order 
was at an end, and the lumber of the Bag- 
gage did very much contribute towards it, 
as well as the Nature of the Ground; the 
Ditches and Inequalities were ſo many, 
that they were forc'd to break their Ranks, 
and Fight without Order, and in ſmall 
Parties. There were but two Legions, one 
of Vitellins's, calld The Ravenons, and a- 
nother of Othos, call'd The Afiftant, that 
kept the Plain, and fought it out. The 
latter were finewy and vigorous, but raw 
in the Trade of War; the former were ex- 
ienc'd, but batter'd and declining. 
herefore Otho's Legion charg'd briskly, 
broke the firſt Rank, with a great Slaughter, 
and took an Eagle; whilſt the other, full 
of Rage and Shame, return'd the Charge, 
flew Orphidins, an old and experienc'd Of- 
ficer, and took ſeveral Standards. Varus 
Alphenus, with his Belgians, who are the 
Natives of the Iſle of the Rhine, and are 
eſteem'd the beſt of the German Horſe, fell 
upon the Gladiators who had a great Re- 
tation for their Valour and manner of 
ighting. Some of the latter did their Du- 
ty, but the greateſt part of em made to- 
wards the River, and falling in with the 
Cohorts, were cut off. But none of em 
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behav'd themſelves ſo ill as the Pretoria 
Bands; who, without ever Facing the E. 
nemy, ran away, broke through their own 
Body that ſtood, and put em into Diſor- 
der. Notwit ing this, many of them 


forc'd their way to the Camp thro' the ve- 
ry middle of their Conquerors. 

But neither Procu/zs nor Paulinus durſt 
take the ſame way, out of an apprehenſion 
of the Soldiers who had already charg'd the 


Miſcarriage upon their Commanders. h. 


niu Gallus receiv'd into the City and ral. 
ly'd the ſcattered Parties, and encourag'd 
them with an aſſurance that the Defeat was 
not total, but that on the contrary,the Victo- 
ry was, in ſome meaſure, on their fide. 


Marius Celfus calld a Council of War, 


and propos'd, 'That Regard ſhould be had 
to the Publick Safety; pretending that if 
Ortho had the leaſt Humanity, he would 


not, after ſuch an Expence of Roman 


Blood, attempt any thing further; and e. 


59 ſince Cato and Scipio (tho? the 
1 1 Rome was at Stake) were accus'd 
O! 


Mens Lives as were loſt in Africa, rather 
than they'd ſubmit to Cæſar, after the Bat- 


tel of Phar ſalia had gone againſt them. For, 


tho? all Perſons are equally ſubject to the 
Caprice of Fortune ; yet all good Men 
have one Advantage the cannot deny; 


which | 


bore down all that ſtood before 'em, and 


being too prodigal of ſo many brave 


| 
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which is this, To act reaſonably under Mi- 
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fortunes. 

Theſe were accepted of a- 
mongſt the Officers, who ſounded the pri- 
vate Soldiers, and found them deſirous of 
a Ceſſation of Arms; therefore Titianut ur- 
ged that Commiſſioners ſhould be nam'd in 
order to a Treaty; and accordingly it was 
agreed that the Confe.ence ſhould be be- 
tween Celſus and Gallas on one part, and 
Valens with Cæcinna on the other. As the 
two firſt were upon their ition, they 
met ſome Centurions, who told them the 
Army was marching for Bebriacum, and 
that they themſelves were deputed bytheic 
Generals to carry Propoſals for an Accom- 
modation. Celſus approved of the matter, 
and prevailed upon them toreturn with him 
to Cæcinna. Upon his Approa h he was in 
danger from the Out-guards, who were 
ſome of the Horſe that had ſuffered at the 
Ambuſh. For as ſoon as they ſaw him they 
hollow'd, and were coming down upon 
him ; but the Centurions interpoſed, and 


ſome of the Officers commanded em to de- 


fiſt. In the mean time Cæcinna came up 
to inform himſelf of the Tumult, which he 
diſperſed; and after a Compliment to Ce/- 
fus, went with him to Bebriacum. 
 Titianns grew diſſatisfied he had propo- 
ſed a Mediation, and therefore poſted his 
beſt Men upon the W alls, * 
N "I'M ellou- 
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Fellow: Soldiers to ſtand ty them; | ut when 


Cæciana appear 'd, and offer d his Hand, 
there was a total Suſpenſion of Arms; his 
Men were ſaluted from the Wall, the Gates 
open d, both Parties united, and inſtead of 
Acts of Hoſtility, there was nothing but 
-mutual Congratulations, every one taki 
the Oaths, and ſubmitting to Vitellius. 
This is the Account which many that 
were preſent. at the Battel give of it, yet 
own, the Diſorder they were in, would 
not give them leave to be clear in every 
Particular. 
As I went afterward over the Field of 
Battel, Meſtrins Florus, a Perſon of Con- 
ſular Degree, ſhew'd mean old Man who had 
been formerly forced to bear Arms for 0- 
tho : He likewiſe told me, that as he went 
that way after the Battel, he obſerved a 
"vaſt heap of Bodies piled up after an odd 
and unuſual manner; but could never gueſs 
at the meaning of it himſelf, nor hear any 
other Diſcourſe tolerably about it: Indeed 
in Civil Wars it generally happens, that 
fewer are taken Priſoners than are kill'd in 
Fight; for Captives are of no Advantage 
to the Conquerors: But why the Carcaſ- 
ſes ſhould be heap'd up after that manner 
1s mor cons > 2 3 5 
t firſt Otho (as it frequent 8 
met with uncertain — — of the Wue 
of the Battel. But when ſome of the 
wounded, 


| 
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wounded, that returned from the Field, in- 
form'd him rightly of it, *tis not to be i- 
magin'd what Pains his Friends. took to 
ſupport him under the Concern. -\. But the 
Fidelity of ſome of the Soldiers exceeds all 
belief; they would neither go over to the 
Conqueror to make Terms for themſelves, 
nor quit the Conquer'd in his extremity of 
ill. Fortune; but, on the contrary, . crowd- 
ed his Gates, and gave him the Title of 
Emperor. As ſoon as he q_—_s their 
Acclamations were fuch as it he had tri- 
unmph'd. They kiſs'd his Hand, threw 
themſelves upon the Ground, and with all 
the moving Language of Tears and Per- 
ſuaſion, entreated him to ſtand 
to accept of that Duty and Fidelity which 
could never expire but with their laſt Breath; 
ſo urgent was their zealous Im Ity : 
But above all the affectionate Reſolution 
of an obſcure and private Soldier is moſt 
memorable, who, after he had drawn his 
Sword, addreſs'd himſelf thus to Orho : By 
this, Cæſar, judge our Fidelity; for there's 
not a Man amongſt us but would ſtrike thus 
to ſerve thee; and fo ſtabbed himſelf. Not- 
withſtanding this, Or ho ſtood ſerene and 


cy and Compoſure, ſpoke thus: 

This Day, my Felhw-Soldiers, which 
gives me ſuch Proofs of your Affection, 1s 
preferable even to that on which you ſaluted 
| me 


*em, and 
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me Emperor; deny me not therefore the ſa. 
tisfattion of laying down my Life for the 
Preſervation of /0 brave Men; in this 
at leaſt let me be — of the Empire, that 
is, to dye for it. I am of Opinion the E- 
nemy has neither gain d an entire nor a de. 
erfeve Victory; I have Advice the Myſian 
Army ts not far off; that the Aſian, Syri- 
an, and the ptian Forces are near the 
Adriatick ; that the Legions in Jadea de- 
clare for us; the Senate 1s alſo in our Pow- 
er, as well as the Wives and Children of 
our Enemies : But alas! "tis not with Han- 
nibal, with Pyrrhus, with the Cimbri we 
ht ; but tit Eagle againſt 7 and 

eds both 

through the Viftors and the Vanquiſh'd, 
whilſt he that Triumphs ought to Mourn: 
Believe me therefore, I think it not ſo glo- 
rious to Reign, as to dye for my Country; 
nor can I ſee how Rome can gain ſo much 
by my Viftory, as by my Death, ſince ti: 
that muſt ſeal our Peace, and ſecure Italy 
from ſuch another unnanp) Day. 
As ſoon as he had done, he reſolv'd a- 

inſt all manner of Perſuaſion, and taking 
ve of his Friends and the Senators that 
were preſent, he writ to thoſe that were 
abſent, and ſent them Paſports, ordering 
that they ſhould nat be ſtopp'd at any Place 
in their Journey: Then he ſent for young 
Cocgerns, his Brother's Son, and bid * 
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be in no apprehenſion of Vitellius, whoſe 
_— he had hitherto treated with the 
ſame 'Tenderneſs as his own; and alſo told 
him that his Adoption was deferr'd in re- 
— to his Safety, ſince Cæſar could have 

glad his Nephew had ſhar'd with him 
the ou Fortune of a Conqueror, but not 
the Infamy and _ ry of one that was 
Vanquiſh'd: Then faid he, Take notice, 
my Son, of theſe my laſt Words, That you 
neither too neghigently A et, nor too en- 
louſly remember, that ar was your Un- 
cle. By and by he heard a Tumult amongſt 
the Soldiers at the Door, who were treat- 
ing the Senators with Menaces, for offer- 
ing to withdraw themſelves from the Em-. 
peror's Preſence; upon which, out of re- 
gard to their Safety, he appear'd again, but 
not with a gentle „ and in a perſuad- 
ing manner as before; but with a Counte- 
nance that diſcover'd Indignation and Au- 
thority, he commanded ſuch as were diſ- 
orderly to leave the Place. 

After he had quench'd his Thirſt in the 
Evening with a httle Water, he took two 
Daggers, and when he had ſufficiently ex- 
amin d their Edges, he laid one of em down 
and hid the other in his Sleeve; then call'd 
his Servants, and graciouſly diſtributed 
ſome Mony amongſt them, but not incon- 
ſiderately, nor like one toa laviſh of what 
was not his own; for to ſome he gave more, 
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to others leſs, moſt judiciouſly diſti 
ing every ones particular Merit. 
this was done he diſmiſs'd them, and paſ- 
ſed the reſt of the Night in ſo profound a 
Sleep, that the Officers of his Bed-Cham- 
ber d him ſnore. In the Morning he 
calld for one he had infranchis d, whom 
he had appointed to attend the Senators, 
and bid him bring him an account if they 
were ſafe; being inform'd they were 
well, and w nothing, Go then, ſaid 
he, and ſhow your ſelf to the Soldiers, left 
they ſhould cut you to pieces for being ac- 
ceſſary to my Death. As ſoon as he was 
ne, Otho directed his Dagger with both 
is Hands to his Breaſt, and falling upon 
it expir'd, fetching but one Groan. | 
e that waited without heard him 
dying, and lamented him in ſo paſſionate 
a manner, neither Soldiers nor Citizens 
could forbear weeping ; the mournful Cries 
of the former were immediately heard at 
the Gates, accuſing themſelves with the 
Concern that they had been ſo neg- 
ligent in looking after that Life which was 
laid down to preſerve theirs. Nor would 
a Man of em quit the Body to ſecure them- 
ſelves againſt the approaching Enemy; but 


having rais'd the Funeral Pile, and magni- 


ficently attir'd the Imperial Relicks, they 

bore them thither with the ſatisfactory Pride 

of doing their laſt Duty. Some 1 
eer 


in- 
hen 
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Dead Emperor, than their Hate tothe Living 
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kneePd and kiſs'd his Wound, others gra- 

3 Hand, and many that were at a 
f e paid him Divine Honours. Seve- 

ral, after the Pile was lighted, facrific'd 

their Lives, : tho? neither (as *tis believed) 


in return of perſonal Obligations from him, 


nor out of Apprehenſien of ill Uſage from 
Vitellius; for certainly no Tyrant did ever 
ſo violently contend to command others, 
as theſe coveted to obey Ortho. Nor was 
their Love greater to the Memory of the 


one, as will be ſhown 1n its proper 

They built him a Tomb, which was not 
to be envy'd either for the Statelineſs of its 
Structure, or the Pomp of its Inſcription. 
I my ſelf have ſeen it at Brixillum; it 
ſeem'd very plain, and the Epitaph was 
only this: 


To the Memory of Marcus Otho. 
He died in his 37th Year, after a ſhort 


Reign of about three Months; his Death 


being as much applauded as his Life was 
cenſured; for he that in ſome things hv'd 
like Nero, has left this Character behind 
him, None ever dy'd like O:ho. The Sol- 
diers could never forgive Pollio, an Officer 
of the Guards, for adviſing them to ſwear 
Allegiance immediately to Jitellius; but 
when they underſtood that ſome of the Se- 

nators 
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nators were upon the ſpot, 
dreſs'd YV:irgmimns ins Ref, with an Na frat of the 
Government; and moving in one Body to 
his Houſe in Arms, they firſt — 
him, and then urg'd him to accept of the 
E „or at to be their Mediator. 
But he that refus'd to 4 em when 
Conquerors, thought it ridiculous to 
tend to't now they were beat; beſides, he 
Was un to treat _— the © Germans 
rreſ] 
dence, and therefore ſlippꝰd away through N 
a private Door. As ſoon as the Soldiers 
perceiv'd this, they own'd Vitelliuc, ſo got 
their Pardon, and ſerv'd under Cæciuna. 


T he End of Plutarch's Lives. 


